SPRINGTIME IN THE SOUTHERN PEACH COUNTRY 





in tus issu: New Developments in Fertilizers 








Take the downgrade out of Tobacco growing / 


== CAN DOWNGRADE your tobacco crop 
faster than a sneak attack by tiny but mighty 
nematodes. These microscopic worms attack 
root systems, choking them off . . . your 
tobacco plants become stunted and leaves 
become smaller . . . less profitable. Knock out 
these pests, before they cause serious damage, 
with a pre-plant treatment of liquid D-D 
soil fumigant. 

D-D soil fumigant has been thoroughly 
tested and approved. It is recommended for 
use throughout the tobacco belt. In commer- 


You can see the big difference in the full, top-quality leaf at harvest when 
you stop destructive nematodes with D-D* soil fumigant. 








cial use, by leading tobacco growers, D-D has 
proved itself an outstanding nematode control. 

D-D soil fumigant is easy to use. Apply it 
with a simple, inexpensive tractor attachment, 
gravity-flow plow equipment—or arrange for 
a custom application. Once in the soil, the 
liquid becomes a gas, killing destructive nema- 
todes as it spreads. 








SOIL FUMIGANT 














Take the all-important step toward big- 
ger, better-quality tobacco leaf at harvest. 
Before you plant, use D-D soil fumigant. 
It is available from your pesticide dealer. 
Don’t delay ... see him today. 








SHELL 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Agricultural Chemical Sales Division 
55 Marietta Street, N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
























_ NITRATE 
FERTILIZER 


Guaranteed Analysis 


33.5% NITROGEN 
¢cse 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 










Hi-D® and only Hi-D gives you 
all of these 8 big benefits 








H-D= AMMONIUM 
| NITRATE FERTILIZER 


. 1. Super Dryness. 1i-p is made 
x by a patented process developed by Commercial 
x Solvents Corporation. This entirely new 

'*’ manufacturing method removes all the moisture 
from Hi-D before the granules are formed. . 


SEE HANDLING 
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5. Special-Shape Granules. 
Note the magnified granule. The unique shape and 
size are controlled so that distribution is even 
and accurate in all spreading operations. And 
Hi-D granules stay put on the ground. 


Leal 7. Two-Speed ~“"*e 
+ : Fertilizer Action. 4i-p supplies 

6. Two Key Kinds of a total of 33.5% nitrogen in two equal “servings.” 

fe. 3. Free Flow. ti-p flows freely even Nitrogen. You get nitrate nitrogen and ammonia 16.75% is nitrate nitrogen to get crops off to 

f; on hot, sticky days. Because of its super dryness, nitrogen. One bag of Hi-D supplies as much nitrogen a fast vigorous start. And 16.75% is ammonia 

“high density, and special shape, Hi-D doesn’t gum-up, as 12 bags of ammonium sulphate or 2 bags of nitrogen to provide crops with a supplemental 
doesn’t stick, clog, cake or bridge. sodium nitrate, yet costs less per unit of nitrogen. boost during the growing season. 


‘@. 2. High Density. Because of this new 
-- process, each Hi-D granule is of extremely high density. 
#* These hard, non-porous granules lock out moisture, even 
under humid field conditions. Hi-D is made dry — 
and stays dry. 














8. Guaranteed to Store 


a Full Year. made dry. Delivered dry. And 
stays dry. So much so that Hi-D is guaranteed to 
store well, under normal conditions, for one full year. 


4. Up to 25% More Nitrogen 


in the Hopper. Because Hi-D has 
less bulk than any other type of ammonium 

: nitrate, you can get up to 25% more nitrogen in 

. a normal hopper load—cover more ground per 

load. Hi-D saves storage space, too. a 












Try Hi-D this year. Get all the advantages of the most up- 
to-date ammonium nitrate you can buy. See if you don’t 
find it better than anything else you ever used. Remem- 
ber, of course, that sound management calls first for soil 
testing, a liming program if needed, the mixed fertilizer 
your dealer recommends—and then the high-yield, pay-off 
boost of Hi-D. Call your dealer and order yours today! 
























Nitrogen the Heart of the Harvest! 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION ¢« STERLINGTON, LA. ¢ ST. LOUIS, MO. © ATLANTA, GA. © TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
CSC also produces BACIFERM® Bacitracin Antiblotic Supplements and PEAK® Antli-freeze 
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Cotton Seed ... Page 28 


- is going to 
be of poor qual- 
ity this season, 
Protect yourself 
with a seed ger- 
mination test. 





For Better Crops .... 32 


. let’s follow 
these seven steps 
to insure mak- 
ing the best pos- 
sible yields and 
profits in 1958. 


. has dozens 
of uses on the 
farm. Check this 
farm layout to 
see if you are 
overlooking any. 


. . farming is 
on the increase. 
These articles 
will give you 
two views of this 
vital subject. 





Youngfolks .......... 54 

. will be in- 
terested in the 
success story 
told here of one 
of the youngest 
Master Farmers. 


. style for 58 
has warmth and 
solid comfort. 
And it offers 
many other ad- 
vantages as well, 


rere | 


. is a new and 
serious threat to 
farm produc- 
tion. Here’s the 
latest on how 





to fight this pest. 
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BUFFERIN’ relieves painful cold miseries 
Di-Alminate makes the difference 


1. All leading pain remedies, in- 
cluding other compounds, rely on 
aspirin! But... 


2. Aspirin without antacid is rela- 
tively slow-acting. It is acid and 
can irritate your stomach. 


3. Only’Bufferin adds to aspirin 
an exclusive combination of ant- 
acids called “‘Di-Alminate.” These 
speed the pain reliever into the 
blood stream twice as fast as aspi- 
rin. So Bufferin relieves pain twice 
as fast as aspirin! 


Won’t upset your stomach as aspirin often does! 


Drippy days are minor discomforts compared to the aches 
and pains that plague a cold sufferer. 

Bufferin, the modern pain reliever, brings really fast relief 
of painful cold miseries. Because Bufferin adds to aspirin an 
exclusive combination of antacids called “‘Di-Alminate,” it 
brings relief twice as fast as aspirin. 

What’s more, you can take Bufferin from the start to the 
finish of a cold. You can use it continually—as directed— 
without fear of stomach irritation. 

Next time a cold strikes, start and stay with Bufferin for 
“twice as fast’’ relief. 


twice as fast! 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT 
OF BRISTOL-MYERS 


If you suffer from the pain of 
arthritis or rheumatism, ask 
your physician about Bufferin. 
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ow / use 
Murine 
to rest 
my eyes 
from glare” 


LEONARD WARREN 
Metropolitan opera star and 
R.C.A. recording artist 


“Singing under powerful stage 
lights is tiring to my eyes,”’ 
says Leonard Warren. “‘I keep 
Murine handy in my dressing 
room. It soothes my eyes in a 
jiffy.’’ When glare, tension, 
smoke or dust irritate your 
eyes, rest them with gentle 
Murine. It cleanses as well as 
comforts. Use Murine morn- 
ing and night. Keeps your 
eyes feeling clear and bright. 


MAO RIME 


FOR YOUR — Zz 


THE MURINE CO., INC., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
*TRADEMARKS REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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OUR COVER 


Southern 
Springtime 


Wuen our cover artist, Hardie 
Gramatky (see below), visited the 
Alabama peach country to pre- 
pare this month’s cover, all he 
could say was, “Terrific!” In his 
painting he has captured the ex- 
citement and promise of our 
Southern springtime. 

Peaches are the South’s most 
widely grown fruit crop. Last year 
over 13 million bushels were pro- 
duced in 16 Southern states for an 
income of more than $38 million. 

While commercial production is 





confined to areas of favorable soils 
and climatic conditions, the peach 
tree is a favorite in Southern home 
orchards. Given proper attention 
and with a fair break from Jack 
Frost, they bring a welcome har- 
vest of delicious fruit. 


Who’s Who in This Issue 


Harpiz Gramatky, 
who painted our love- 
ly cover this month, 
says of his work: “I 
don’t believe there is 
any subject which 
does not hold an inter- 
est for me as far as 
painting is concerned.” 

His subjects range 
from illustrations for 
national magazines 
and children’s books 
to a painting of a line 
of B-36 bombers, 
which he did for the 
U.S. Air Force. Pro- 
gressive Farmer read- 
ers will remember his steamboat 
painting on our April 1957 cover, 
and his exciting illustration for our 
fiction story, “Powder Keg,” Sep- 
tember 1957. 

Gramatky was born in Dallas, 
Tex., and reared in California. He 
was educated at Stanford Univer- 
sity and Chouinard Art School. 

There is a touch of farmer in 
Gramatky, as can be seen in the 
photo of him with okra he has 
grown. Says the artist: “We live 
here in Westport, Conn., on one 
of the few old country roads left 
in this fast-growing community. 
Farming is a hobby with me, and 
I love it.” 

Gramatky spends part of his 
time writing children’s books. His 
most famous is Little Toot, the 
story of a tugboat. 

As an artist, Gramatky has won 
many prizes in international exhi- 
bitions as well as in the National 
Academy in this country. His 
painting of B-36 bombers was so 
well liked by the air force that he 
was sent to South America to do 
paintings of our air force bases in 
Ecuador and Colombia. 


eee 


Earl F. Crouse, who wrote the 
article on vertical integration on 
page 46, is considered one of the 
nation’s foremost authorities on 
this subject. 

As vice president of Doane 





Mr. Gramatky 





Agricultural Service, 
Inc., of St. Louis, Mo., 
Crouse is manager of 
the economic publica- 
tion division. He also 
works closely with 
Doane farm manag- 
ers, appraisers, and 
researchers. Under 
Crouse’s direction, 
The Doane Agricul- 
tural Digest is pub- 
lished twice a month 
for farmers. His de- 
partment also pub- 
lishes Farming for 
Profit, Doane Poultry 
Report, and Doane 
Western Farm Forecasts. These 
newsletters reach 11 million farm- 
ers, bankers, and businessmen. 

Crouse majored in agricultural 
economics at the University of IIli- 
nois and graduated with honors. 

“When I studied poultry at Illi- 
nois 20 years ago, my college pro- 
fessor made it 
clear that poultry 
would always be 
oriented to the 
Midwest,” says 
Crouse. “He 
looked only at the 
producer’s side of 
the picture, and 
never once gave 
a thought to the 
marketing and distributing ex- 
penses involved. 

“Only within the past few years 
have farm economics begun to 
recognize the larger ‘agribusiness’ 
nature of modern-day production, 
marketing, and distribution of 
farm products,” says Crouse. 

The Progressive Farmer was 
probably the first general farm 
magazine to tell its readers about 
vertical integration. As early as 
June 1947, we had a story in the 
Texas edition about J. H. Young- 
blood’s vertical integration of the 
broiler industry in the Waco area. 
The Crouse story is one of a series 
of several we have published on 
the subject in recent years. 
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Are you sure my auto insurance company 
doesn't have claim service in this town? 


Only State Farm gives you service like this... 
each dot represents State Farm's claim service. 


State Farm policyholders enjoy “Hometown Service”’— 
wherever they drive. No matter how far from home you 
travel, you’re never out of touch with State Farm. There 
are 9,000 State Farm agents and claim representatives 
located in towns and cities all across the country. 

If your present auto insurance doesn’t offer you this kind 
of security when you travel, better check with your State 
Farm agent. Call him today and asK« about the extra-low 
rates for rural drivers. Look under “State Farm” in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book. 


STATE FARM 


[ State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company/ WORLD'S LARGEST & 
: HOME OFFICE: BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


INSURANCE 
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By EUGENE BUTLER and JAY RICHTER 


Is Good Cotton Scarce? 


Do we have a real scarcity of good cotton? If so, do we have 
to increase 1958 acreage to hold our markets? 

Answer of the National Cotton Council to both questions is a 
ringing, “Yes.” The council has asked Congress to increase ’58 
allotments by 50%. Others say the alarm about scarcity and 
vanishing markets is just so much “mill talk.” 

Here is the consensus of congressional, Government, and 
other views as we got them in Washington: 

“Is there really a scarcity of good cotton?” 

There is no doubt that the average quality of ’57 cotton is 
lower than for any recent crop. Total supply, which includes 
cotton of all kinds in both crop and carryover, is ample. There 
2 ‘ supply of very best grades. But middle grades will be 
short. 

“How about the general quality of the carryover next Aug. 12” 

The average quality will be a bit lower. 

“How much carryover will we have?” 

About 8 million bales, compared with 11 million bales last 
Aug. 1, and 14 million a year before that. 

“How about carryover the years before we got into these 
recent heavy surpluses? 

The carryover was less than 2.3 million bales in 1951 and 
2.8 million in 52. An 8-million-bale carryover next year, there- 
fore, will certainly give us as much good cotton as we have had 
in the not too distant past. 

“But demand for good cotton is on the rise, isn’t it?” 

Yes, that is so. 

“Will the lower average quality of our carryover next year 
hurt our markets?” 

Opinions on that differ considerably inside and outside the 
Government. The real answer probably is that it will hurt a bit, 
but considerably less than has been advertised in some quarters. 

“Will there be great difficulty in getting rid of our surplus of 
lower grades?” 

It seems to move when the price is right. And with better 
_ tight, some folks believe mills will buy more of the lower 
grades. 


Not Much Chance for More Acres 


There is small chance of an increase in *58 cotton acreage, 
say farm leaders here. 

Big reasons are two: 1) Congressional action would be neces- 
sary to boost acreage, and planting is already underway in Texas. 
2) About $180 million will be paid out by the Government to 
growers who put cotton acres into the Soil Bank this year. To 
increase allotments in the same year would arouse a storm of 
public protest. 

Note: The talk of a cotton acreage increase ties in with the 
’58 support rate. Without an increase in allotments, price sup- 
port for new crop cotton may go to about 85% of parity, or 6 
points above the ’57 rate. Higher allotments, of course, would 
bring down price props. 


Ask County Office About Soil Bank 


Having trouble getting into the Soil Bank? Size of the signup 
for “basic” crops caught Washington by surprise—and USDA has 
now taken steps to get off the hook. 

The states in every case, officials announced, are to decide 
whether their Soil Bank money will be: 1) paid out to farmers 
in the order they sign up, or 2) distributed to more farmers by 
limiting the amount of acres each may bank. 

If you still have some land to bank, about all you can do is 
check with the county office. Don’t (Continued on page 10) 
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A lot of folks will 
be baby-sitting with 
chicks and new pigs 
during the next couple of months. Call- 
ing it animal husbandry isn’t quite the 
word, seems to me. If you're really out 
for profits, you almost have to be a 
mother. 


In the past few years there’s been a 
good deal of talk about the effects of 
“stress” on young birds and animals 
.. . how it effects their growth, health 
and even their survival. (“Stress”... 
that’s a $2 word for getting your feet 


wet and catching a cold.) 


The general idea of avoiding or re- 
ducing stress isn’t new .. . it’s always 
been important in successful livestock 
and poultry raising. But in recent years, 
they've really made a scientific study 
of the thing. They've shown how un- 
controlled stress can cause disease and 
death, slow growth, poor production or 
production slumps. 


The most conservative estimates of 
losses due to “stress” start at about 25% 
(national average) and go on up. Un- 
fortunately, this 25% loss comes off 
the top of your profits . . . you pay 
“stress” before you can pay yourself... 
so it can easily cost you your entire 
year’s salary and then some. 

When are livestock most susceptible 
to trouble caused by stress? First, when 
they’re very young and haven't devel- 
oped natural resistance. Second, when 
they’re in high production and taxing 
their body reserves. 

What are some typical sources of 
stress? Rapid temperature changes or 
drafts that cause chills. Overcrowding. 
Poor nutrition. Poor sanitation. Cer- 
tain management “shortcuts” . . . such 
as the hog raiser that catches, worms, 
weans and vaccinates all at once. 

As usual, prevention is usually better 
and cheaper than cure ... and good 
facilities and management are the best 
answer to “stress.” But to be PRAC- 
TICAL, stress situations do occur on 
the very best farms. And that’s when 
the antibiotic-vitamin concentrates are 
a blessing. 

Watkins has two outstanding antibi- 
otic-vitamin concentrates for high-level 
use ... for both prevention (when you 
anticipate unavoidable stress) and for 
cure. The one, T-V Special, is to mix 
in the feed. The other, Water Soluble 
Antibiotic-Vitamin Powder, is to mix 
in the drinking water when birds or 
animals are off feed and an antibiotic 
is needed. Both will do a bang-up job. 

The important thing is, you should 
have them on hand BEFORE you need 
them . . . ready to go when the emer- 
gency strikes. See your Watkins Dealer 
and get a supply of both. 


THE J. R. WATKINS COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Richmond, Va. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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New York Life’s new Assured 
Accumulator plan lets you start building 
today for your own future—gives your 
family at least $10,000 protection in 

the meantime! 


With this new plan New York Life answers one 
of the toughest problems facing many a farmer 
today: how to invest part of his income to accu- 
mulate money, and give his family basic protec- 
tion at the same time. Here’s how the Assured 
Accumulator does both... 


First, from the day you take out the policy, you’re 
covered with at least $10,000 of life insurance for 
your family’s protection, if you should die. Sec- 
ond, it builds a constantly growing fund that can 
give you a sizable income at retirement, a back- 
log for possible emergencies during your life, or 
perhaps pay for your children’s education. 


Four unusual options 


The plan’s four valuable options let you broaden 
your program to fit in with changing needs. 
1. You can increase the amount of money to be 
accumulated for greater retirement income by 
changing to a retirement endowment plan. 
2. You can receive a sizable cash payment at 
age 65—and have life insurance continued for 
the policy’s face amount with no more premiums 
to pay. 3. You can increase retirement income 
by buying, at age 65, a single premium annuity 
for less than the going rate. 4. You can continue 
the plan to age 70 to give you more retirement 
income then. 


Favorably low premiums 


Thanks to the Assured Accumulator’s minimum 
face amount of $10,000, administrative econo- 
mies are possible that are passed along to you in 
lower premiums. Here’s the monthly premium for 
a $10,000 policy at various ages: 








New plan combines security of life insurance 
with advantages of successful investment ! 














Starts a fund that constantly grows! While protecting your family, the Assured Accumulator 
puts money into a fund that keeps getting bigger and bigger! 




















AGE AGE AGE 

25 30 35 
Monthly Premium $20.50 | $24.40 | $29.70 
Under Check-O-Matic® | $19.80 | $23.50 | $28.60 


Check-O-Matic® is New York Life's 
special monthly premium payment plan 


Take advantage of this great new opportunity to 
invest for your own future. Ask the New York Life 
agent in your area for details—or mail the coupon. 


The New York Life Agent 


in Your County is a Good Man to Know 








PLAN IDEAL FOR PEOPLE WHO WANT SIZABLE RETIREMENT INCOME! 








Many farmers find—unfortunately 
too late—that they failed during their 
most productive years to set aside 
enough money to give them the kind 
of income they’d like during retire- 
ment years. 

The Assured Accumulator immedi- 
ately starts salting away money into 
a fund that keeps growing and grow- 
ing. So when you reach age 65—and 
want to give up active farming—you 
can have the funds needed to really 
enjoy the years ahead. And mean- 
while, you’ll have given your family 
the basic protection they need! 


wylic 
New York Life 


Insurance Company 


New York Life, a mutual company, pays dividends 
to policy owners only. It is one of the strongest 
legal reserve life insurance companies in the world. 


New York Life Insurance Co., Dept. PF-19 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, more facts about 
your Assured Accumulator policy. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





TOWN 





COUNTY STATE 
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Purina feeding program 


MORE PROOF... 








a sighs 


IT PAYS TO FEED PURINA 


Andy Thomas, Fairfax, South Carolina, is getting big in the hog business. 
He feeds Purina with his grain and raises hogs the Purina Pig Parlor Way. 





helps South Carolinian make 
success of hog raising 


It’s costing Andy Thomas, Fairfax, South 
Carolina, only $9.38 to produce 100 pounds of 
pork the Purina Way. And his figures show he 
is producing a pound of pork for only 2.86 
pounds of feed. 

Andy had row-cropped cotton for years but 
he became interested in Purina’s idea of raising 
hogs in confinement and decided to try it. 


Hog raising the Purina Way proved so profit- 
able that he now has a 100-pig Pig Parlor and 
has completed a concrete block farrowing house 
with 17 farrowing stalls. 

Now, Thomas is ready to raise and fatten hogs 
efficiently on a big scale...and he’s in the 
business to stay. 

YOUR PURINA DEALER is a good man to know 
for he offers many helpful services... keeps 
up to date on latest hog-feeding and manage- 
ment ideas. Pay him a visit soon. Ask him to 
tell you more about Purina’s new, simplified 
Purina Hog Program. 

COMING SOON! A practical new way to 
keep down lice, fleas, and mange! A ready-to- 
use dry powder—you sprinkle it directly on 
hogs and in their bedding. No cold-weather 
spraying problems, no special equipment 
needed. Three active ingredients. Developed 
by Purina Research to help you do a better 
job of raising hogs. Name: Purina Hog Dusting 
Powder. Keep asking your Purina Dealer about it! 
A New Purina Service— Today’s latest farm news... 
every weekday evening... direct from Washington, 
D. C. Tune in new ‘Washington Farm Report’’... 
with Richard Harkness . . . on your nearby NBC 
radio station. 


reep PURINA... 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON THE CHECKERBOARD FOR Betty Vane aes Sala; 
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What’s New in Washington 
(Continued from page 8) 


give up too easily. Your county may get extra funds later, turned 
over from counties where the signup has been smaller. 

Due to the run on the Bank, the department moved up the 
final deadline for signing cotton, corn, and spring wheat con- 
tracts to Feb. 20. Deadline of March 7 was still in effect for 
tobacco as we went to press. 


Tobacco Officials Checking on Sucker Sales 


USDA tobacco officials tell us they are “looking into” the 
practice of placing sucker burley on the market. Just what can 
be done about the situation is not yet clear, but efforts may be 
made to “flag” suckers at the market. The procedure would be 
somewhat along the lines of how unwanted varieties of flue- 
cured are now being handled, and discounted. 

Sucker sales, in effect, are “allowing some growers to sell 
two crops from one allotment,” says Rep. W. Pat Jennings of 
Virginia, who has asked USDA to try and “correct the situa- 
tion.” If this cannot be done, Jennings adds, legislation prob- 
ably will be introduced to give USDA the authority it needs 
to stop the practice. 


Lower Supports Won’t Solve Dairyman’s Problems 


There seem to be some blind spots in Secretary Benson’s 
vision. When he announced that dairy price supports for 
1958-59 market year would be cut to 75% of parity, he said, 
“Under the circumstances, there was little choice when it came 
to price support levels for next year. The adjustments are 
needed. They will encourage greater consumption of dairy 
products. They will provide less incentives for excessive pro- 
duction.” 

The Secretary and his advisors failed to see that during the 
period that dairy price supports have been below the 90% level, 
milk production has increased. Annual milk production has in- 
creased 7 billion pounds since 1953. Why? Because in dairy- 
ing, as in other phases of agriculture, current costs and higher 
investments demand that dairymen have a high gross income. 
To offset lower prices, there has been a shift to larger herds. 
Production per cow has been stepped up to a new high of 
6,062 pounds. A gross income high enough to cover expenses, 
pay interest on investments, and leave a balance for family liv- 
ing is the objective of every dairyman. 

Now for a look at the consumption of dairy products. Most 
of you will agree that during recent years with their increased 
“checkoff,” the state and national American Dairy Associations 
have done much to step up the consumption of milk and other 
dairy production. 

The National Dairy Council and its local branches are ac- 
tively engaged in research and educational programs to expand 
the consumption of milk. We point this out to show that there 
have been some outside forces at work during the past four 
years while the Secretary of Agriculture and his advisory com- 
mittee have been setting dairy price supports below 90% in an 
effort to increase consumption. Well, here’s what happened: 


PER-CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF MILK 
Fluid Milk , Other 
Year Total and Cream Butter Dairy Products 
1952 700pounds 352pounds 170pounds’ 178 pounds 
1955 707 pounds 352pounds 179pounds 176 pounds 
1957 705pounds 356pounds 173pounds 176 pounds 


(All figures are in milk equivalent.) 


Consumer income is up 38% above the 1947-49 level. But 
while consumer incomes were going up, the consumption of 
dairy products was declining from an average of 742 pounds 
(1947-49) to around 705 pounds in 1957. If we were to deduct 
the quantities distributed through the school lunch and special 
milk program, plus that going into civilian usage from CCC 
stock, the commercial consumption would be 680 pounds, just 
slightly above the record low of 1956. 

Cutting the producers’ prices doesn’t always result in lower 
prices at the consumer level. This is another point that Secre- 
tary Benson fails to see when he says, “They (lower price sup- 
ports) will encourage greater consumption of dairy products.” 

The retail price of a quart of milk in 25 major cities was 23.2 
cents in October 19538; in 1954, it was 23.1 cents. In 1956, it 
was 24.6 cents; and in December of last year, the home delivery 
price was 25.4 cents per quart. Who benefits from lower support 
prices? As we see it, it is not the producers. 














TO PROTECT THE FARMER AND HIS FAMILY... 
Equitable’s 
Living Insurance 
pays off for the living 


Living Insurance means benefits for the living. Bene- 
fits for you while you live. If you die, benefits for those 
who live on after you. 


Herb Karol is only 37. But farming has been in his family for a long 
time. His father, now comfortably retired, was a farmer for 30 years. 
Herb began his own Dover Farms down in Toms River, New Jersey, 
just four years after he and Florence were married. Today, his hatch- 
eries produce nearly 2,000,000 chicks yearly. 

Herb Karol has a family. There’s Linda, 13%, and Phyllis, 10. Natu- 
rally, Herb is concerned over the future of both his family and his 
farm. Concerned, yes, but no longer worried. Some years ago, Herb 
took out some insurance. It was Equitable’s Living Insurance. Here are 
some of the things it does for him: 

To begin with, the family will have the funds to keep Dover Farms 
if something happens to Herb, and will have funds toward college for 
the children. It means money available for emergencies. And it also 
means security for Herb when he is ready to retire. 

Herb Karol talked to the Man from Equitable eleven years ago. He 
still does. In fact, they’ve turned into best friends. 


Living Insurance 
by Equitable 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S. 
893 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York 


CHECKING THE CHICK MASTER. 

Now 21 days old, the newly 

oe — hatched chicks are ready to 

COMPARING 4-H NOTES. Linda (left) has been a 4-H Club member four years. leave their thermostatically 

Phyllis for one. Between them they’ve won awards in cooking, sewing, and heat-controlled home for farms 
demonstration. Both girls plan on college for the future. throughout the country. 
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Why you should plant 
Coker’s Hybrids 


The BIG reason you grow corn is to make money. So if 
Coker Hybrids will make you the most — and best — 
corn, and therefore the most money — then Coker’s the 
brand to plant! 


Coker Hybrids have repeatedly proven their ability to 
produce winning yields of quality corn on standing stalks. 
On thousands of Southern farms! 


Bred from superior native corns, Coker Hybrids are 
well adapted to southern soils and seasons. They come 
through drouth . . . resist weevils and other insects... . 
stand and hold their ears ’til you’re ready to pick! 


’Nuff said. See for yourself. Plant Coker Hybrids on 
your farm this spring. 


COKER 811... Leading white prolific corn for the Coastal 
Plains. Ideal for late harvest. Has excellent shuck coverage, strong 
shanks. Resists weevils! Rugged, deep-rooted stalks. 


COKER 911... Best cribbing corn for the N. E. Coastal Plains 
and Piedmont areas. Makes two good ears on sturdy stalks. Prem- 
ium grain quality. Holds many yield records. 


COKER 66...NEW FOR ’58! A full-season yellow prolific 
hybrid for the Coastal Plains! Waist-high ears, on strong, well- 
anchored stalks. Fine feeding corn. 


COKER 67... Here’s another NEW twin-eared yellow hybrid 


recommended for the Coastal Plains. Closely related to Coker 66, 
but earlier and shorter stalked. Try some! 


Free! Colorful New Coker Corn Catalog. 
Write for Yours Today! 


HYBRID CORN DIVISION 


HARTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Weather in March 


By 
RAINFALL Barry Schilit 


ESTIMATED 
PERCENTAGE 





DAILY 
CHANGES 


Carolinas and 
Virginia 


TEMPERATURE 


ESTIMATED 
CHANGE FROM 
AVERAGE 


+4, 





Monthly temperatures in March should 
average 3 to 5 degrees above normal in practi- 
cally all sections of the Carolinas, Virginia, 
Maryland, and Delaware. During the warm 
period, estimated on the timing bar between 
March 10-18, afternoon readings will reach the 
middle 70’s, except in the usually warmer sec- 
tions of South Carolina, where temperatures 
will register in the low 80’s. In contrast, early- 
morning temperatures during each of the three 
cold periods will drop to the freezing level, ex- 
cept along a narrow coastal strip in the Caro- 
linas. Due to this wide range in temperature, 
some frost damage to early-blooming fruit trees 
is anticipated in the southern portions: of this 
region, particularly during the last 10 days of 
the month. 

South Carolina and eastern sections of North 
Carolina will be drier than normal. In the vi- 
cinity of Charleston, S. C., for example, total 
rainfall is expected to average only 50% of nor- 














7§ PEDIGREED SEED COMPANY 





mal. Farther north, in the northwest sections of Virginia and Maryland, 
conditions will be much wetter than usual. On a statewide basis, pre- 
cipitation should average about 70% of normal in South Carolina; 80% 
of normal in North Carolina; and 115% of normal in Virginia, Mary- 


land, and Delaware. 


“North Carolina County of the Year” 


HENDERSON County, nestled 
in North Carolina’s lovely moun- 
tains, has been named 1957 “North 
Carolina County of the Year in 
Rural Progress.” Along with this 
honor will go a $1,000 cash award 
to be presented by the North 
Carolina Board of Farm Organi- 
zations and Agencies. District 
winners in the 1957 contest were 
Alexander, Montgomery, Person, 
and Pasquotank counties. Each 
of these four district winners will 


be presented a $500 cash prize. 

Each year since 1951, when the 
“County of the Year” contest was 
started, The Progressive Farmer 
has joined with other organiza- 
tions in presenting prize money, 
and this year is making a contri- 
bution of $500 to the program. 
We join farm folks all over North 
Carolina in hearty congratulations 
to Henderson County and other 
winners in the 1957 “County of 
the Year” contest. 
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Try the 


Pat yourself behind the wheel of a B-58 Buick and feel a completely new experience in 

pt il a iti ait B-12, 000 
driving. For here is power deliberately provided for your well-being and safety —power 
more than ample to handle easily any road situation you may meet. And with this power, ENGINE 








a new performance born of Flight Pitch Dynaflow* that can switch the pitch a million ways. it puts 12,000 pounds of 


You’ve never before sen i i ' i , ; 
ever before sensed such immediate response and effortless ease. See your Buick thrust behind every piston 














dealer today. BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS *Buick air ride optional all Series. Flight Pitch stroke for peak power. 
Dynaflow standard on LimiteD and ROADMASTER 75, 

optional on other Series. Aluminum Front Brakes It gives you the extra margin of 

standard on all Series except SPECIAL. safety of an engine that can deliver 

a sudden burst of needed power 

Now- Jnore tte wWwew— easily. It's the most modern engine 

A possible to build for today's fuels. 

— sae Si ae eee a: ee Soe ee a Only Buick offers you all this: 

When better automobiles are built 1 The unique OPEL. -the imported | Fresh Bold Styling with the Dynastar 

;, . yl car made by General Motors in Germany—can Grille * The Miracle Chassis plus, 

So | fe erred in Sedan and Carron Wegen | Bvickairride® -Fligh Pitch Dynatlow 

’ \ with the instant flexibility of a mil- 

ee ee ee ee Pee Ce ee ene ee ee lion switches of pitch * Award-win- 

ning Air-Cooled Aluminum Brakes* 

Every window of every Buick is SAFETY PLATE Glass. —year's greatest braking advance— 


with smoother, surer control and 
longer life * ‘'Velvet Wall'’ Sound 
Silencing 














—It looks and feels like flight on wheels = 


* AUR BORN BSS BUICK 


See TALES OF WELLS FARGO, starring Dale Robertson, on NBC-TV and THE PATRICE MUNSEL SHOW, starring Patrice Munsel, on ABC-TV 
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Look for this nearby Goodyear dealer sign for 
better tire values—better tire care. 


Convenient credit terms. 


WHY NEW TRACTION SURE-GRIP 
BRINGS YOU 


MORE TRACTION AND LONGER WEAR: 


1 





Buy and Specify 


LUGS UP TO 20% DEEPER 

AT THE SHOULDER — 

Angle-Engineered for bigger bites between lugs 
and longer-lasting traction, 


DOUBLE-ACTION! 
Angle-Engineering gives leading edges sharper 
bite, trailing edges better clean-out action. 


VISE-LIKE GRIP! 
Angle-Engineered lugs are longer, broader, 
ruler-straight and tapered for vise-like action 
on bad footing. 


BROADER, DEEPER SHOULDERS — 
Angle-Engineered for greater soil penetration. 


CRACK-RESISTANT SHOULDERS — 
Angle-Engineered to protect against radial 
cracks and tough going. 


FURROW PROTECTION — 
Angle-Engineered trailing edges are swept 
back to protect furrows and add to lug life. 


LONGER BITING EDGES — 
Angle-Engineered straight edge does more 
WORK —avoids scuffing, lasts longer. 


MORE MUSCLE ALL OVER — 
for longer tread and tire life on today’s bigger, 
higher-powered tractors. 


MORE WORK DONE PER DOLLAR 
because of Angle-Engineering that helps extra 
traction last extra long. 





Goodyear Announces 


Worlds neve 























































Sure-Grip—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 











2st, workinest 
ire—and its 








Goodyear’s all-new TRACTION SURE-GRIP gives you the most powerful 
traction and longest wear that money can buy! 


Year after year, surveys show that more farmers prefer Out of this intense, continuing trial and test, came the all- 
Goodyear tractor tires than any other make. NEW TRACTION SURE-GRIP! It begins where the best of 
the past leaves off—it’s ANGLE-ENGINEERED to give you 
the most powerful traction and longest wear that money 
can buy. 


AND Goodyear’s continuing leadership is based on ever- 

seeking ways to improve even the best. 

) So Goodyear engineers continually studied their finest trac- 
tor tires—inside and out. Every part was examined and P.S.—TRACTION SURE-GRIP costs no more than tires it 

re-examined—and any possible improvement was rigorously outdates. See it—compare it—at your helpful Goodyear 

tested by practical farmers in all types of fields. dealer’s. Goodyear, Farm Tire Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 


More farmers prefer Goodyear Tractor Tires than any other kind 








Great New 3-Rib 
Front Tractor Tire, Too! 


NEW SUPER RIB has wide, sturdy center rib for 
better straight-line steering and control — and to 
eliminate soil-packing problems. Flanking ribs pre- 
vent too-deep penetration, assure superior flota- 
tion and easier rolling. New Goodyear Rim Shield 
protects bead and rim from sticks and stones. 
A Smooth shoulders and sidewalls glide past stubble. 
New body with exclusive 3-T Cord is strongest ever! 














ANGLE-ENGINEERED means that the deep, 
rugged, ruler-straight lugs are scientifically angled 
to bite in, grip, PULL and come out cleaner. 
From bead to tread this tire is engineered 
to make its extra advantages last extra long. 





‘Mraction Sure-Grip 
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Tree Talk 





Want your timber stand to grow to maturity 
...to return you the well-deserved cash that 
comes with sound forest management? 


The answer to this question is obvious— 
you're in business for profit, whether you oper- 
ate a department store or a Tree Farm. Well, 
there are two absolutely essential precautions 
that must be taken to help your timber grow 
to maturity—and profit. 

First, you should protect your stand against 
fire. This calls for the maintenance of fire lanes 
through the woods and along highways and the 
strategic placement of fire-fighting equipment. 
For smaller woods, it is mainly a matter of 
keeping grass and brush fires from spreading 
to the timbered acres. Fields adjacent to the 
woods should never be burned when the wind 
is blowing toward the timber. 


Second, and equally important, is protection 
of timber from livestock. I don’t know why it 
is, but livestock love to browse on tender young 
shoots and always seem to work on the most 
valuable stands first. It you want to see your 
trees thrive and grow to maturity, fencing out 
livestock is a “must.” 

It was just a year ago at this time that 
farmer Fred Suhre of Brookville, Ind., 
picked up an extra $500 merely by cut- 
ting wood in his spare hours. Using a 
McCulloch chain saw, Mr. Suhre cut his 
own timber, hauled the logs to mill and 
netted a mighty handsome return with 
only a few weeks of actual cutting. In 
addition, he cut enough firewood for 
himself and a neighbor and cleared five 
acres of cropland. 

Owner of a typical Indiana farm, Mr. 
Suhre says he likes the dependability, 
convenience and neatness of his McCul- 
loch chain saw, which more than paid for 
itself after just a few weeks of use. Of the 
123 acres on his farm, 85 are tillable and 
35 are devoted to such trees as oak, pop- 
lar, elm and walnut. 

His 125 colonies of honey bees provide 
an interesting musical accompaniment to 
his fast-cutting McCulloch. 


You know, in these days of inflated prices 
and lower margins, it’s gratifying to know that 
the price tag on one item, at least, hasn’t been 
going up. On the contrary, it now costs less 
than ever before to own a shiny, new McCul- 
loch chain saw. 

Believe it or not, prices for the McCulloch 
Mac 35 start at just $165! And this is no skin- 
and-bones model, either, but a full-sized pro- 
fessional-quality chain saw with such McCul- 
loch features as automatic rewind starter, 
automatic clutch, aircraft-type carburetor and 
waterproof ignition. 

Once you visit your nearest McCulloch 
dealer for a free demonstration of the Mac 35 
in action, you'll be pleasantly surprised that 
$165 can buy so much real quality today. 

For the complete lowdown on the Mac 
35 as well as all the other fine saws in 
McCulloch’s 1958 line, just write to me 
for free literature. Address your card to 
Will Rusch, McCulloch Tree Topics 
Bureau, 6101 W. Century Blvd., Los 
Angeles 45, Calif. ’ll see that you get 
your descriptive material in a jiffy. 


That’s all for now...see you next 
time! 5-7031A 
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WHAT'S AHEAD | 


And What To Do About It 


(Prepared for The Progressive Farmer each month by Doane 
Agricultural Service, Inc., the largest farm management serv- 
ice organization in America, in cooperation with our editors.) 


Wrearuze continues to alter farm- 
ing plans. Effects of bad weather 
we've already had will be felt well 
into the new crop year. 


FINE PASTURE PROSPECTS point to 
increased interest in livestock 
this spring. Line up needs for 
lightweight beef stock now. Price 
on this kind will be building back 
once grass demand gets rolling. 
Supply of high-quality light stock- 
ers is low, and demand is fairly 
high. Profits will be limited on 
this type grass animal, so have 
program well laid out before you 
buy. 


BIG-SIZED STOCKERS and feeders look 
like best buys. This kind will be 
lower in price as result of lower 
prices on slaughter stock. They 
can also be brought back to market 
for the stronger summer prices. 

For cattle to be fed out in the 
lot, now is a good time to buy. 

Buy the kind you can finish out 
around late summer. 


BREEDING STOCK is still a good 
buy, even though prices have moved 
up sharply. Make purchases shorte- 
ly, so you can work them into a 
late-fall calving schedule. Advice 
goes for dairy as well as beef. 
Both will continue to see a strong 
demand, and higher prices. No sign 
of weakness in the next few years 
for high-grade animals. 


HOG PRICES WILL STRENGTHEN by 
late April and will work higher 
into summer months. Till spring 
price strength gets underway, sell 
as few hogs as possible. Feeder 
pigs will still be a profitable way 
to use corn. Get weights that can 
be brought back to market by mid-= 
summer—before market begins to 
weaken. 


LOWER HOG PROFITS are in the 
future. With a favorable price of 
grain and a good hog market, pro- 
ducers are holding back gilts and 
building herds. It means more pigs 
and lower prices this coming fall 
and winter. Plan now to cull down 


to a basic number of breeding 
stock. Do it this summer when 
prices will be good on sows and 
gilts. 


BIG HOLDBACK ON EWE LAMBS points 
to increase in the sheep business 
for next few years. For the pres- 
ent, lambs are scarce and prices 
will continue to strengthen through 
the spring. Continue on programs 
getting efficient gains. Main 
thing to watch is that they are not 
finished to too heavy weights, or 
aren't kept long enough to compete 
with spring lambs. 


TIGHTER COTTON SUPPLIES ahead. 
Better price will more than pay 
holding costs on medium and better 
grades. If textile business picks 
up, it could cause supplies to be- 
come tight enough for price to move 
well above present levels. Lower 
grades won't see much strength. 
Continue to move these into loan. 


A SLUGGISH CORN MARKET can be 
expected till warm weather is here 
to stay. It will take this to 
"shake loose" the wet corn in the 
Corn Belt that's burdening the mar- 
ket. After this, look for better 
prices. It will be worth waiting 
for, if you have grain in safe 
storage. For buyers, you'll be 
ahead to fill long-run needs as 
soon as possible. 


HOLD OFF ON TIMBER SALES. Prices 
have been working lower on sawtim- 
ber, and with declining business 
conditions, you can look for this 
trend to continue. Market should 
again be improving by next fall or 
winter. Plan to delay sales till 
then or later. 


STILL HOLDING OLD LAYERS? Better 
put effort on replacement flock 
now, rather than squeeze the last 
nickel out of old "biddies." They 
need to be batting .500 to stay out 
of the cull group, anyway. You are 
already pushing the limit on buying 
this season's chicks. By waiting 
much later, you will be hurting 
your profit prospects. 
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the all-weather roofing 
you can put on and forget! 


ness to invest in the best . . . especially 
when that “best” is old reliable USS 


Ever stop to figure how little time you 
have left at the end of a normal day’s work 





around your place? Not much, for you can 
easily put in a hard 14 hours just looking 
after your fields and livestock. If leaking 
roofs and the scores of other must jobs are 
to get done, you either have to neglect 
something, or hire somebody to do them 
for you. What’s the answer? 

When it comes to roofing, it is simply a 
matter of putting on a good roof in the be- 
ginning... or replacing a troublesome roof 


Tenneseal V-Drain Roofing. 

Since it was first put on the market over 
20 years ago, more than two million build- 
ings of all types have been covered with 
USS Tenneseal Roofing. Of these, many 
are farm buildings with the original 
roofing still in serviceable condition. 

The next time you need roofing, why not 
talk to your dealer? You will be pleasantly 
surprised to learn how little it takes to 


Big 72-page handbook 
tells how to apply 





USS Steel Roofing 


Here are easy-to-follow instructions 
with pictures for laying your own 
roofing. You can do the job with 
ordinary tarm labor. This interest- 
ing booklet is also full of valuable 
information and ideas you can use 
around your house and farm. Fora 
free copy, see your dealer or send 
us your name and address. It’s free 
for the asking! 


cover your buildings with USS Tenneseal 
V-Drain Roofing. 


with one you won’t have to bother with for 
a long, long time. It’s just plain good busi- 












TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 
DIVISION 
United States Steel Corporation, General Offices: Fairfield, Alabama 





USS TENNESEAL V-Drain ROOFING and SIDING 
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2. TOUGH TESTS HELP MAKE 
GEARS RUN YEARS LONGER 
Timken Company engineers use 
special equipment like this to 
test gears and related parts for 
stamina and fatigue resistance. 
Such tests help find ways to make 
tractor transmissions work 
more efficiently and economi- 
cally. It’s another way our en- 
gineers work hand in hand with 
tractor and implement makers 
to give you better, longer serv- 
ice from farm machines. 








This symbol on a prodict m 
are the best. Look for it when you buy. 
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.- TIMKEN BEARINGS MEAN BETTER MACHINES 





1. CUTS AND CRUSHES HAY 
AT SAME TIME F 
—SAVES $325 PER YEAR 


By hitching a crusher to a mower with 


cuts and crushes hay at the same time. 
Formerly, the job required a tractor 
for the mower, one for the crusher, 
a man on each. Combining the two 
jobs saves $250 on labor and $75 on 
fuel yearly, cures hay better. It’s another 
example of how mechanized farming 
saves time, boosts profits. 


To help you make the most of mech- 
anized farming, implement makers are 
equipping more and more implements . 
with Timken® tapered roller bearings. 
This means less lubrication and main- 
tenance, fewer breakdowns. 


3. WINCH MAKES CINCH 
OF TOUGH FARM JOBS 


A Maine farmer built this 
handy winch from old car 
parts. Drum is made of 
wooden discs bolted be- 
tween a ring gear and brake 
drum. Driven from power 
take off, it’s mounted un- 
der the tractor-middle, 
making cable usable from 
front or rear. 


NOTE: $10 FOR IDEAS: We'll pay $10.00 for each mecha- 
nized farming idea that we accept and publish. Send photos 

















PF-3, Canton 6, Ohio. 





4. WHAT’S THE SURE cee! 
SIGN OF BETTER ie 
IMPLEMENT VALUE? 


The sure sign of better 
value is the ‘“Timken Bear- 
ing Equipped” label. Look 
for it on every implement 
you buy. Timken bearings 
keep moving parts in posi- 
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tive alignment, practically 
eliminate friction, reduce 
wear. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton, 
6, O. Cable: ‘“STIMROSCO”’, 

















a swivel hinge, a Wisconsin farmer —- 









































of implements and description to the Timken Company, Dept. 4 
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Free Enterprise 

I was interested in the com- 
ments on free enterprise and big 
business in your January issue. I 
think our national leaders have 
two concepts of free enterprise— 
one for the farmer and another 
one for big business: 

For the farmer, free enterprise 
is supposed to mean free competi- 
tive enterprise. The farmer is sup- 
posed to produce an ample supply 





of food and fiber and then take 
his chances in what is tradition- 
ally a buyer’s market. 

For big business, free enterprise 
is supposed to mean freedom from 
competition. It is supposed to 
mean freedom to engage in con- 
certed price fixing without gov- 
ernmental interference. 

Harold Kumm, 
Fairfax County, Va. 


Home Health Insurance 
The best insurance any farm 
family can have is health insur- 
ance, by planning a “live-at-home” 
program. Planting only cash crops 
and then foodstuffs “if” they have 
time is poor business in these 
times of rising food prices. An am- 
ple supply of vegetables, meats, 
milk, and other dairy products in- 

sures the family against want. 
Mrs. Joe Summerlin, 
Madison County, Miss. 


Let’s Inform Public 
The amount of propaganda 
against the American farmer 
shows that a concerted effort is 
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~ ANTIFARM PROPAGANDA 


a 


being made to discredit our farm- 
ers in the eyes of the public. The 
hostile attitude of the Secretarv 
of Agriculture and his department, 
coupled with his effort to antag- 
onize city people toward our 
farmers has brought about a de- 
plorable situation. The future is 
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in the keeping of an educated and 
understanding public opinion. 
And disaster awaits us if we do 
not have it soon. It is time our 
agricultural press and our farm 
organizations realized this. 
Wilbur S. White, 
Marion County, S. C. 


Study, Chores, and Television 

I don’t think television was 
made to please us all, but it will 
keep Junior entertained while we 
do our housework. I know chil- 





dren who do most of their home- 
work at school, and finish it when 
they get home. Their chores are 
done during commercials. If par- 
ents and children would have an 
understanding about this, the 
homework vs. television problem 
would be a very small one. 
Mrs. Berta Gayle, 
Carroll County, Ky. 


Churches and Race Problem 

It does seem to me a great bur- 
den of responsibility rests on the 
churches. Instead of trying to 
make pronouncements for or 
against segregation, they should 
urge all to live by the Golden 
Rule and pray for divine guidance 
in the solution. Men’s and wom- 
en’s civic clubs have a responsi- 
bility to encourage tolerance, fair 
play, and a sensible approach to 
the problem. And if publications 
would refuse to print inflamma- 
tory speeches and quotes, it might 
kill our race issue. Mrs. R.A. J., 
Thomas County, Ga. 


A Fair Deal for the South 

Is it wise to continue year after 
year to reduce cropland acreage 
in the Southern States? Eventu- 
ally, it may mean letting a major 
part of our agricultural produc- 
tion and income slip through our 
fingers to other regions. 

Acreage diversions in the South- 
east are being offset by larger crop 
acreages and higher yields in the 
Southwest and West. Much of 
this increase, especially in cot- 
ton, potatoes, sugar beets, truck 
and fruit crops, is made possible 
by billions of dollars in federal 
grants and interest-free loans for 
irrigation. If these heavy public 
appropriations cannot now be re- 
duced, why not help the South- 
eastern region also by major flood 
protection, and drainage and irri- 
gation projects—and thus keep the 
country’s development balanced 
regionally in proportion to its 
land, water, and human resources? 

H. H. Wooten, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Plenty of Good Samaritans 
I liked the article, “Neighbors to 
96 Snowbound Travelers,” (Feb- 
ruary issue). This supports my 
(Continued on page 22) 





than any other Feedmaker on the farm 












Feed more animals off the 
same acreage — college feed- 
ing tests show that one acre, 
green-chopped or ensiled, can 
equal up to two acres grazed. 






Warn THE FIRST BLOSSOMS APPEAR, your 
pay-harvests of grasses and legumes begin. 

From then on, your own Allis-Chalmers Forage 
Harvester repeats its busy pay-off: daily green feed- 
ing, grass or row-crop silage, straw, bedding, corn- 
stalks or whatever chopping job you wish to use it on. 

You can. chop up to 100 tons a day at lowest 
possible cost with big savings in labor. A steady 
stream of silage heaps up the load behind or at 
the side. 

Allis-Chalmers cut-and-throw cylinder design does 
it. Wide 3-ft. knives are cupped and curved a special 
patented way to both cut and throw material into 
truck or wagon. You get a more uniform mix of 
leaves and stems. 

Knives are power-sharpened right in the machine 
with a built-in hone. They are protected by a Stone 
Stopper safety clutch on the feed rolls. 

Step up output from your land and your herd. 
See your Allis-Chalmers dealer and learn how you 
can really cut your feed costs with this modern 
Forage Harvester and its big-capacity companion 


Blower Son bate gunih HNC Senge. Chop more tons an hour with 12 ft. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN of knife-cutting edge. Loop-type stalk 
spreader distributes row crops across full 
width of cylinder. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS Engineering in Action 


Forage Harvester 
March 1958 19 
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"B.F. Goodrich Power-Grip tires pull better than any tires I’ve ever used, particularly over slick cover crops,’ says Lawrence E. 
Flood, who farms 400 acres near Council Bluffs, lowa. He never needs chains in mud because of the bigger, wider Power-Grip tread, 


es 


9 out of 10 users say... 
































' G py 
"Power-Grip tread is all 1 could expect in traction, toughness and extra 
wear,” writes O. P. Henry, Maryville, Tenn. He says the higher cleats dig in 
for more drawbar-pull—the specially reinforced tread wears longer even in the 
flint gravel soil of his 400-acre farm. 


"Special Service tires pull better because they stay clean in my fields,” reports 
Ray Johnson, who raises rice on his 1,374-acre farm near Stuttgart, Ark. 
B.F.Goodrich Special Service tires have slanting cleats that will not scoop 
up mud, a wider tread for maximum flotation in water-covered rice fields 


| “B. EF Goodrich farm tires are the 
est I’ve ever used!” 


(Based on an actual survey of farmers all over the country) 


ON’T take our word for it—take the words what they’re talking about? See your nearby =~ aaa me 
of farmers just like yourself who have B.F.Goodrich dealer and try a set of Power- 
used B.F.Goodrich farm tires. 9 out of 10 of | Grip, Super Hi-Cleat or Special Service tires 
them say B.F.Goodrich farm tires are the best on your tractor today. B.F.Goodrich Tire Co., A 
they've ever used! Why not find out firsthand Division of The B.F.Goodrich Co., Akron 18, Ohio: 





"Up to 60% greater traction than other makes,”’ is what Lester Nittler 
reports B.F.Goodrich Power-Grip tires give him. Here Power-Grip 
tires easily pull a 3,500-Ib. chisel through hard pan on Nittler’s Rio 
Grande Valley farm near Elsa, Texas. 





BFGoodrich 


"I prefer Power-Grip tires because in plowing bottom 
land where front wheels often load up with mud, I still 
get plenty of traction.”” So says Gordon Keleher, Sioux 
} Falls, S. D. 


"Super Hi-Cleat tires run clean, whether in mud, tough 
alfalfa sod or plain old gumbo,” Glenn Riffe of Windfall, 
Ind., reports. B.F.Goodrich Super Hi-Cleat tires sell at 
Ow prices, yet have the same tread design that came on 
new tractors for years. 





Your B.F.Goodrich dealer is listed under Tires 
in the Yellow Pages of your phone book 











Fill Your 
Planter Boxes 


with. 





and be more assured 





of Fast, Vigorous Growth 
Proper Maturity, Strong 
Standability, Clean 
Efficient Picking... 







GREATER PROFITS 


See your 
PIONEER 
Dealer TODAY. 


“PIONEERY ees 
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The Mail Box 
(Continued from page 19) 


idea that despite the common be- 
lief of many, our world is not get- 
ting worse. And we do have plen- 
ty of good Samaritans in this day 
and age. Mrs. Ona Raney, 

Pontotoc County, Okla. 


Rural Schools in Danger 

Governor Aycock and his party 
came to power in North Carolina 
upon a platform of adequate edu- 
cational opportunity for all. Are 
we being true to that pledge to- 
day when we deny to our school- 
teachers even the minimum wage 
recommended by the state board 
of education? Can we now even 
consider the suggestion that the 
counties and towns should again 
take over the support of the pub- 
lic school system, and thereby 
deny to the children of the small- 
er, poorer counties an educational 
opportunity equal to that enjoyed 
by those in the richer, more popu- 
lous sections? John Jordan, 
Wake County, N. C. 


We hope farm readers all over 
North Carolina will wake up to the 
dangers of this idea and make 
known their opposition to it. 


Progressive Farmer Helps 4-H 
That was a wonderful spread 
on the 4-H Club Congress in your 
January issue, and we are most 
grateful. The Progressive Farm- 
er’s role in helping to advance 4-H 
club work is a significant one. 
Youths like to be associated with 
those things which have prestige 
and popularity, along with sub- 
stance. Four-H club work has 
these elements, but it takes edi- 
tors with vision and understand- 
ing to put them into words and 
pictures. Kenneth H. Anderson, 
Associate Director, 

National Committee on Boys 

and Girls Club Work. 


Emotionalism Is Destructive 
I particularly liked your Jan- 
uary sermon, “Is Christ’s ‘Yoke’ 
Easy?” and William D. Poe’s ar- 
ticle, “The Triumph of Reason.” 
Emotionalism is a destructive 
force in all walks of life, and not 
only in the three issues mentioned 
in your article. Virginia Hoke, 
Prince William County, Va. 


“Men and Women of the Year” 


I am humbly grateful for this 
distinguished service award, and 
accept it as a tribute to the pro- 
gram and to the institution of 
which I have been a part for some 
80 years. The Progressive Farm- 
er has contributed much to the 
success of the 4-H program, and 
has given me inspiration and cour- 
age over the years. L. R. Harrill, 

North Carolina State 4-H 
Club Leader. 


My sincere thanks and grati- 
tude to The Progressive Farmer 
for selecting me as 1957 “Man of 
the Year in Service to Virginia 
Agriculture.” I can think of « lot 





‘Cash them in 
or use them, 


empty burlap bags are valu- 
able,” says Harlan Jackson of 
Montgomery, Alabama. “We 
order feed and fertilizer in bur- 
lap bags. They’re strong and 
won’t burst or tear even when 
handled roughly. We return 
most of the empties for a nice 
cash saving but always keep 
some for use around the farm. 
We tried buying feed in bulk but 
prefer burlap bags because we 
know just what we have on hand 
and there is no danger of mix- 
ups with formulas.” 


For economy and easier handling 


get your supplies in burlap bags. 
Use the empties around the 
farm or cash them in. To save 
money on feed buy from a deal- 
er who operates a return bag 
program. It’s the convenient, 
modern way to cut feed costs. 


The Burlap 
Council 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. . 
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of people who deserve this recog- 
nition more than I do, but I genu- 
inely appreciate it. When I think 
of the list of distinguished Vir- 
ginians who have received this 
honor, I am most grateful. 
R. E. Bass, 
Virginia State Supervisor, 
Vocational Agriculture. 


I am truly grateful for the hon- 
or of being selected North Caro- 
lina Woman of the Year for 1957. 
This honor would not have been 
possible without the cooperation 
of our fine extension staff and the 
wonderful rural people all over 
the state. This recognition brings 
a challenge, too. I hope I can 
measure up and do a better job in 
the future. Miss Verna Stanton, 

Assistant North Carolina Home 

Demonstration Agent. 


A Negro’s Views and Appeal 
I am a Negro man, seasonal 
farm laborer, construction work- 
er, domestic servant, and general 
handyman. Have spent most of 
my 60 years here in the Missis- 
sippi Delta within 40 miles from 
the plantation where I was born. 
I am now writing to thank you 
for “Three Roads to Racial Peace 
and Good Will” in the December 
Progressive Farmer. It was beau- 
tiful, timely, and was presented 
in the simple language that every- 
one understands. In my honest 
opinion, it is an open challenge to 
members of both races to dedicate 
themselves and the very best they 
can offer of their knowledge, ac- 
tivities, and influences to promot- 
ing peace and good will between 
the races. Johnnie A. Jones, 
Quitman County, Miss. 


Hit the Nail on the Head 
Editor William Poe’s article, 
“Match Production Skill with 
Marketing Skill,” hit the nail on 
the head. I am manager of a 
chain store in a farming area and 
also a part-time gardener, so I 
know quality produce can be 
grown in this area. But some of 
the locally grown produce brought 
in by farmers for sale in my store 
I would not have if it was given 
to me. Many times I have refused 
to buy because quality was too 
poor. My company has even 
bought California berries when lo- 
cal strawberries were “in season.” 
I hope farmers in this area will 
begin putting increased emphasis 
on better marketing. John S. Polk, 
Accomack County, Va. 


Liked Cox’s Chapel Story 
We here at the National Grange 
headquarters read Frances Alex- 
ander’s story, “The Bridge at Cox’s 
Chapel,” in your February issue, 
with much interest. Citizens of 
the community have done an out- 
standing job, and Miss Alexander 
is to be commended on the excel- 
lent manner in which she report- 
ed their work. I am sure their 
work and her report will serve 
as an inspiration to other commu- 
nities. Jack Jackson, 
National Grange. 




















Protected watershed near Weatherford, Texas, saved millions in farms, 
crops, highways, homes, businesses, soil — and perhaps even human life. 





Protected watersheds weathered the floods with flying colors 


Ask any Texan in the East Fork 
Laterals Watershed project south 
of Dallas what he thinks about 
watershed protection. Chances are 
he'll point to a bridge still sound 
as ever, despite the violent floods 
of last April and May —or a flat 
piece of alfalfa that is free from 
flood damage — or a reservoir with 
little evidence of silting — and tell 
you that without watershed pro- 
tection, all these and more would 
be seriously damaged. Yet East 
Fork Laterals weathered 11.91” of 
rain in seven days—5” of which 
fell during one 6-hour storm — and 
came through with minimum flood 
and erosion damage. 

Meanwhile, just a couple of 
counties away, Lampasas — without 
a watershed protection program — 
still fights off the crippling effect of 
the raging Sulphur Creek. Here 5 
people drowned, thousands of acres 
were flooded, 38 homes destroyed 
— total damage conservatively esti- 
mated at $3,700,000. Survey teams 
report that adequate watershed 
protection could have held damage 
to $50,000 or even less. 

The story is the same wherever 
the floods came: when watershed 


control work was far enough along 
to be effective, damage was held to 
a minimum. For example, flood- 
spawning cloudbursts poured down 
on the Honey Creek Watershed 
project near Dallas —on the Cow 
Bayou Pilot Watershed south of 
Waco — completed portions of the 
upper Washita Watershed near 
Cheyenne, Oklahoma — but they 
stood the test. 

Today, thoroughly convinced of 
the value of watershed 
protection, farmers, busi- 
nessmen and civic-minded 
Texans are forming water- 
shed districts that will 
tame the once-in-a-lifetime 
floods—as well as_ the 
smaller floods that occur 
almost every year. 

What about your com- 
munity? Does it have a 
flood control problem? Is 
irreplaceable topsoil being 
lost to a dangerous degree, 


terraces, grassed waterways with a 
CAT Farm Tractor. Join your 
neighbors in organizing a water- 
shed district in your community. 
Your S.C.S. director —farm advi- 
sors—community leaders—and your 
Caterpillar Dealer will help you. 
Write for free copies of the new 
booklet “Stop your floods before 
they start . . .” Address: Dept. 
PRF38, Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, IIl., U.S.A. 











stripping cropland of fer- 
tility, causing serious ero- 
sion and cutting gullies? 
You can do something 
about it now, on your farm, 
by building ponds, dams, 
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Unprotected watersheds in Oklahoma flooded 
1,500,006 acres; 35 million dollars property loss. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar ond Cat ore Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois 
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From 73 Years’ Experience 
Royster Speaks Out On Quality Versus Price 


A lot of claims are being bandied around these days 


about the value of fertilizers. But there’s a big 
difference between a loose claim and results — a 
difference that shows up in your bank account! 

All Royster fertilizers are scientifically formulated 
to the highest possible standard of quality. They give 
you essential plant foods in guaranteed and chemi- 
cally controlled amounts. You know you can depend 
on Royster for highest yields at lowest cost per 
unit. That’s why more and more farmers are buying 
Royster fertilizer each year. 





With today’s fixed production costs at an all time 
high you can’t afford low or even average yields. 
You can’t afford to take a chance on unknown 
quality at cut-rate prices. So give your crops that 
Royster look... the best crop insurance your money 
can buy! 

If in doubt about your soil or crop needs consult 
your Experiment Station or County Agent. Your 
Royster Agent offers a choice of three lines of quality 
fertilizers. Choose the one that’s right for your 
soil... and your crops. 
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FERTILIZERS 











SEE your Royster AGENT NOW! 
23 factories and 16 sales offices conveniently located to serve you. In this area: 
Baltimore, Md. @ Norfolk, Lynchburg, Va. @ Charlotte, Washington, Wilmington, N. C. ¢ Columbia, S. C. @ Athens, Ga. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO., Norfolk, Va. 





















BPP ROYSTER QUALITY MEANS BUMPER YIELDS 





FIELD TESTED FERTILIZERS / 
SINCE 1885 
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F.S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES au 
NORFOLK, VA. i 


| Royster 








3 top quality formulas FIELD TESTED FERTILIZERS 
’ SINCE 1885 


fo meet every soil and crop need 


ROYSTER VIM 


A top quality fertilizer with 6 essential plant foods 
guaranteed in chemically controlled amounts. These 
Very Important Minerals assure bumper yields 
where nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, calcium, 
sulfur and magnesium are the plant foods needed. 
REG US PAT. OFF. 





ROYSTER BONANZA * 


Royster’s special “FSR” for- 
mula designed to maintain soil 


fertility and to give your § 4 
crops the ‘Fortified Soil > bal 
Ration” needed for the extra | i a : 

grow-power that brings high- Bicrmanza. 


est yields, highest quality. 
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F. S. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 
) ) GENERAL OFFICES 
ROYSTER ARROW NORFOLK, VA. 





The finest fertilizer on the 
market guaranteeing 3 plant 
foods. Supplies chemically 
controlled amounts of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and 
potash — derived from the 
same high quality materials 
used in Bonanza and Vim, 
and contains additional plant 
foods in quantities equal to 
or greater than other 3-plant- 
food-guaranteed fertilizers. 
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From now until April 15, county 
ASC offices will be writing 1958 Soil 
Bank conservation reserve tree-plant- 
ing contracts with North Carolina 
landowners. 

1. There will be two ACP tree- 
planting practice rates in 1958. The 


1958 Tree-Planting Program 


old practice (A-7) still provides cost- 
sharing help at the rate of $12 per 
acre. This applies to ordinary plant- 
ings made primarily for timber, Christ- 
mas tree, or fence post production. A 
new practice (A-8) provides cost shar- 
ing at the rate of $20 per acre. This 


will apply only to land where gully, 
wind, or stream bank erosion is active, 
and where mulching, land grading, 
planting trees to closer than average 
spacings, planting windbreaks, or other 
special effort is required to stabilize 
the land and insure planting success. 
2. This new ACP practice applies 
also to eroded cropland signed up in 
1958 Soil Bank tree-planting contracts. 
Where conditions justify, farmers can 
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Now...get up to one extra horsepower for your money! 


Each Remingtonchain saw has the revolutionary 
Roller-Bearing nose that cuts wasteful friction 
... delivers up to 20% more usable chain 
power. That means up to one extra horsepower 
in the 5-hp Golden “‘Logmaster” and faster, 
easier cutting for you! 

But a bonus of power is just one advantage. 
Remington chain saws are dependable, built for 
the most demanding service . .. with non-clog- 
ging air filter, positive rewind starter with nylon 
cord, thumb-button oiler, sturdy cast-alumi- 
num housing and numerous other features. 


Get acquainted with these powerful, direct- 
drive saws that offer fast, efficient cutting in 
any position...ask your dealer to demonstrate 
Remington chain saws. They’re your best dollar 
value in saws today! 


ais 
MORE CHAIN POWER IN 5-HP 
CLASS. New Golden “Logmaster” has 
Roller-Bearing nose, direct drive, 18”, 24” 
and 30” bar sizes. Engine weight 22 Ibs. 
Retail price from $285.00* complete. 


MORE CHAIN POWER IN 3-HP 
CLASS. New Silver ‘‘Logmaster” has 
Roller-Bearing nose, direct drive, 18”, 24” 








and 30” bar sizes. Engine weight 21 Ibs. 
Retail price from $229.00* complete. 


Remington, 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 
Division of Remington Arms Company, tnc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
tn Canada: Mall Tool, Ltd., 36 Queen Elizabeth Blvd., Toronto, Ontario 
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*Specifications and recommended retail prices subject to change without notice. Canadian prices slightly higher. 


SEND FOR FREE 
CATALOG which 
shows complete 

Remington line of 


Mall chain saws... 


e Name. 





ORIGINAL ROLLER-BEARING NOSE revolves on 
precision-ground steel Roller Bearings. This means 
less friction, more power and longer wear for 
Remington chain saws. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY PF-3 
Division of Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 

Please send me without obligation new FREE catolog on 
Remington chain saws. 








gives specifications 





. +» describes saw best suited 
for your needs. City 





Zone State 





earn $20 instead of $12 per acre 
in establishment cost sharing, 
plus 10 yearly rental payments. 

3. A major change has been 
made in the 1958 Soil Bank tree- 
planting program. Farmers will- 
ing to sign all land tilled or in 
regular crop rotation in 1957 
into a tree-planting contract will 
be able to do so at the full rental 
rate, regardless of their Soil Bank 
base acreage. 

They will be paid an establish- 
ment cost of $12 or $20 per acre, 
plus an annual rental of $10 per 
acre per year for 10 years. 

John Gray, N. C. Forestry 
Extension Specialist. 


The program given above ap- 
plies to North Carolina. Other 
states in our territory have tree- 
planting programs very similar 
to this one. For details and sign- 
up procedure, contact your local 


county ASC office. 


*200 


in Cash Prizes 


Tf You Will 
Help Bill Casper 


For about 25 years, Bill Cas- 
per has been writing about the 
ads “in this magazine.” Each is- 
sue he writes about the ads that 
interest him most. Now he’s be- 
ginning to wonder which of the 
ads interests you most. So he 
has talked us into putting up 
$200 in prizes in an effort to find 
out. We are doing this to humor 
him along and maybe keep him 
writing for us. 

Won't you please help him by 
looking through this issue, find- 
ing the ad that interests you 
most, and writing him a letter 
telling him why you like that 
ad? If there are two or more 
that interest you, write him a 
separate letter about each one. 
Remember to write a separate 
letter about each one. Then if 
you write about two ads you 
will have two chances for prizes. 
Make it three or more, if you 
like, so long as each is in a sepa- 
rate letter. All can be mailed in 
the same envelope. 

Since Bill is so eager to hear 
from you, the prizes will be as 
follows: for the best letter about 
any one ad, $35; second best, 
$25; third best, $20. 

For the next three, $10 each; 
the next ten, $5 each; the next 
twenty, $2 each. 

This is the way Bill wanted it. 
This makes a total of 36 prizes, 
for a total cost to us of $200. 

Don't fail to help Bill by writ- 
ing. You have a chance to pick 
up your share of this cash. 



























































“FIRESTONES PULL STRONGER 
AND LAST LONGER 
IN THE BLACKLANDS!° 


says James “Ted” Almand, Route 3, Waxahachie, Texas. «4... piackiands trace a rich, ebony path across Texas 
from the Red River in the north to San Antonio in 
the south. Where its dark, waxy soils blend with 
the clay loams of Ellis County, the land’s fertility 





Osce Miller, Waxahachie Firestone dealer, 


makes a regular service call on Ted Almand . we€£ is reflected in high yields of grain and cotton. 


- “¢ 578 acres of this Ellis County ground raises bumper 
ne crops for Ted Almand. It raises traction problems 
for farm implements, too. That’s why Ted insists 

on Firestone farm tires. 


When rains turn this Texas clay and gumbo into 
tar, Firestones deliver positive traction for Ted’s 
four farm tractors. When it’s dry in Ellis County, 
and the soil exhibits its abrasive limestone origin, 
Ted likes the long-wearing tread qualities of 
Firestones. 


> 


*Firestones are great. in this gumbo,” says Ted 
Almand. ‘‘For traction and wear, they beat every 
tractor tire used in this part of Texas.” 


Take a tip from Ted Almand by taking your tire 
problems to your Firestone Dealer or Store. If 
you have tire trouble, he will loan you new Fire- 
stone tires to use while yours are being repaired 
or retreaded. 

ALWAYS A YEAR TO PAY 


Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone 
on ABC television every Monday evening. 





, “° 
rua EERE, EME 


Copyright 1958, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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They're 


Hog-Growing 
Brothers 


By PARKE C. BRINKLEY 


Virginia Commissioner of Agriculture 


66 

Went. more than make our investment back 
this tirst year, unless hog prices go below 13 cents 
and stay there,” Dobyns Straughan said. 

We were back at the car after a look at the 
hybrid boars, housing, and home-grown grains that 
W. S. Straughan & Sons had brought together to 
produce hogs at their home place near Hague in 
Westmoreland County, Va. 

Beside me in the front seat, young Dobyns 
Straughan poured out enthusiasm for the set-up. In 
the back, his brother George relaxed, hat over his 
eyes, and injected an occasional quiet thought. 

Listening, you could tell W. S. Straughan had 
raised a pair of businessmen-farmers. 

“On the lot of 61 we sold in December, we 
figured the pigs at $10 apiece (even though we 
raised them) and the corn at $1.25 a bushel when 
we raised that,” Dobyns said. 

“They gained a little over 1% pounds a day 
average for 120 days. They weighed 35 pounds 
average to start, and 219% when we sold them. We 
put 300 pounds of corn and 41 pounds of supple- 


Dobyns and George Straughan: 


















ae 


ment into each hog, for a feed cost under 9 cents. 

“Counting yardage and commission and hauling 
and drift, they cost us . . . what was it, George?” 

“Right at 12% cents,” George said. 

“Not counting our labor or depreciation or in- 
terest on investment,” Dobyns said. “We’ve got 
about $5,200 invested in materials for the pig par- 
lor and farrowing houses and the hybrid boars and 
the air conditioners.” 

Dobyns looked sideways at me a minute. 

“Folks around here laughed about the air condi- 
tioners, but we lost so many pigs to buzzards we 
had to enclose the three farrowing houses. They’re 
aluminum roofed and insulated; but in the sum- 
mer, pigs need cooling, and fans are too drafty. 
With conditioners, we averaged 9% pigs all summer. 

“Actually, we only use one farrowing house 
with our new rotation system. We’ve got two condi- 
tioners in that, one spare. They cost $15 a month 
to run, and they save it, easy. 

“We plan to farrow 7 or 8 of our 56 sows every 
month, and we sell 62 to 70 hogs every month out 


Dobyns, right, and George Straughan find it pays to keep their pigs in the parlor. 


of the pig parlor to make room for the next batch. 

“Used to take six and a half months to produce 
a hog. Now it’s a little more than five,” Dobyns 
said. “I figure a month off for the concrete and 
housing, two weeks off for our hybrid boars. 

“The boars cost us $250 apiece,” Dobyns said, 
“but they would be cheap to us at $1,000 apiece. I 
mean it. They give more pigs saved per litter; two 
weeks shorter feedingtime; and long, lean hogs. 
The sows are gentler, better mothers and milkers.” 

Dobyns was warmed up now, and it was all I 
could do to take down the indications of top notch 
management—hog oilers, fog nozzles, lights at night 
in winter, automatic waterers with heating element, 
twice-a-week cleaning of the parlor, ensilage to 
gestating sows, farrowing crates, prices 50 to 75 
cents over the Baltimore market. 

“We used to keep hogs down in the swamp, 
looked at them only when we fed them, and figured 
when we sold one that the price was clear profit,” 
Dobyns said. “Now we know what we make on 
hogs, and believe me, we wouldn’t be without them.” 





Goings on in South Carolina: 


Get Your Cotton Seed Tested 


By J. M. ELEAZER 





A seed germination test is most important this year. 
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W: have had poor-quality cotton planting seed 
at places in the past. But our cotton man, Sam 
Williams, tells me that seldom, if ever, have cotton 
seed been bad over so wide an area as this year. In 
fact, California is the only state that had suitable 
harvesting weather and, consequently, a good cot- 
ton seed supply. 

Here in South Carolina it is customary—as it is 
at most places—to sell the first picking to the oil 
mills, as those seed are usually a bit green and 
hard to keep. Then we keep good, dry seed picked 
from the middle of the stalk in late September and 
October when the weather is usually “bright and 
blue.” 

But the season was reversed last fall. The only 
good, fair weather we had for harvesting good cot- 
ton seed was early. Those seed went to the oil mill, 
as usual. And from then on we had nothing but 
bad weather, which gave us bad seed. And now 
Mr. Williams tells us the situation is quite critical. 
He urges everyone to have his seed tested for ger- 


mination early. Then if they are no good at all, 
maybe some better ones can be found in time. Sev- 
eral states have already lowered their germination 
requirements for cotton planting seed this year. 
And where we usually look for seed germinating 
80 to 90%, we will almost surely have to settle for 
germinations much below that this year. 

In South Carolina, our commissioner of agri- 
culture makes these germination tests for farmers. 
Your county agent can tell you where this service 
is centered in your state. It is free, and surely 
should be used, especially this year. 


South Carolina Strides Forward 


South Carolina is growing in just about every 
way. And in most ways faster than the country as 
a whole. Look at these comparisons for the last 
10 years: 


South 

National Carolina’s 
Increase Increase 

(1947-1957) (1947-1957) 
Manufacturing employment.... 9% 19% 
Ghoy ejay tel s (cl | ee a 57% 103% 
Wholesale business ................ 30% 86% 
Foreign commerce ................-- 117% 574% 
PPI III ccvencvscconsinerpsnatesis 155% 302% 
Beef cattle 267% 
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I xcome from “money crops” was dropping off 
sharply in Martin County, N. C., two years ago. 
And there was urgency in the manner of George 
Corey, Tim Malone, and Charles Gaylord, and a 
small group of other leaders who met in Williams- 
ton, the county seat, to take action to create new 
income to replace lost crop dollars. 

What they needed, these leaders agreed, was an 
industry that would 1) provide new jobs, and 2) 
make a new market for farm products. With this 
decision reached, they drove to Raleigh in search 
of advice. 

“Best bet for you folks,” frank, friendly Gerry 
Albright, head of the Small Industries Section of 
the N. C. Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, told them after analyzing their situation, “is 
sweet potato canning.” Following conferences with 
sweet potato and food processing experts at N. C. 
State College, and with equipment manufacturers, 
engineers, and others, it was determined that the 
cost of a plant to meet Williamston’s requirements 
would be $150,000. A prospectus was drawn up 
citing full details about the proposed operation in- 
corporated as Martindale Foods, Inc. Stock was 
sold to more than 300 Martin County residents, 
many of whom are farmers now paying out their 
stock subscriptions in sweet potatoes. A loan of 
$40,000 was obtained from the N. C. Business De- 
velopment Corporation for additional capital. 


Once necessary financing was assured, William 
Truitt, a capable manager, was hired, and plans 
were laid for getting into production. Chain store 
officials were interviewed, and they gave advice 
freely about label design, preparation of sweet pota- 
toes, size of cans, and a wealth of other marketing 
information. 

“A leading chain food store gave Martindale 
virtual specifications for succeeding in sweet potato 
processing,” Gerry Albright declares, “and Martin- 
dale followed them to the letter. As a result, the 
chain reports today that Martindale sweet potatoes 
are selling better than any other brand they have 
ever handled.” 

Martindale’s output was 60,000 cases of sweet 
potatoes in its first season after opening last Sep- 
tember, and this will likely be stepped up to 100,000 





By WILLIAM D. POE, Editor 
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cases this year. Beans and white 
potatoes may also be added to the 
company’s line to expand sales vol- 
ume and lengthen the operating sea- 
son. Number of employees, which 
was 106 last year, may be more 
than doubled in the future—with 
demand for farm products similarly 
enlarged. Stockholders, customers, 
suppliers, and advisors of Martin- 
dale Foods, Inc., are equally proud of its fine start in 
the food processing business. And every indication 
is that it will become an increasingly important asset 
to Williamston and Martin County. 


geo) ST ee 
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Mr. Poe 


Countless other Carolinas-Virginia- Maryland 
communities can accomplish as much as Williams- 
ton did in establishing Martindale Foods, Inc. “As 
a matter of fact,” Gerry Albright says, “Martindale 
Foods makes an inspiring example of small industry 
success largely because, as Martindale stockholders 
themselves emphasize, it points the lesson ‘if these 
folks can do it, so can anybody else.’ Secret of 
Martindale’s. success was not genius, but hard work, 
willingness to seek and follow expert advice, and 
beginning with a sound idea and sticking everlast- 
ingly with it. They stress quality, the first require- 
ment of our food stores today.” 

Food sales in America are expected to increase 
50% in the next 10 years. And half of America’s 
population, a whopping market of 80 million people, 
lives within 500 miles of Carolinas-Virginia-Mary- 
land’s center. . . . America’s total of 16 million teen- 
agers today will expand to 24 million teen-agers by 
1964. These youngsters will be the homemakers of 
tomorrow, and their brand preferences have not yet 
been established. Never before has such a bright 
market opportunity faced groups interested in en- 
tering food production and processing. 

Prime commodity needed for food production 
and food processing is labor. And with its tobacco, 
cotton, and peanut acreages severely cut, labor is 
our farmers’ most plentiful asset. How could our 
underemployed men and women possibly find a 





The No. 1 Opportunity for Carolinas-Virginia- 


Maryland Farmers To Make More Money— 





better outlet for their skill and effort than helping 
to fill America’s expanding stomach? 


Four things are needed for our people to achieve 
success in food production and processing: First, 
an admission that continued leaning on cotton, to- 
bacco, and peanuts for support can bring us nothing 
but disaster. . . . Second, an eagerness to produce 
quality food products. As one successful truck 
farmer declares: “If you put as much effort and 
time into growing beans as you put into tobacco, 
you can make more money out of beans than to- 
bacco.” Third, teamwork between farmers and 
businessmen, as Martindale Foods folks so vividly 
demonstrated, to assure a large and reliable supply 
of quality crop or livestock products, and an up- 
to-date and well managed processing plant to buy 
them at prices fair to producers. . . . Four, skill in 
selling output of the processing plant and wisdom 
in developing new products to boost the plant’s ex- 
pansion. ... When a group of farmers and business- 
men meet these requirements, they are on the way 
to success in food production and processing. 

“The tendency of civilization,” George H. Steven- 
son said 25 years ago, “is to make of the farmer a 
producer of raw material solely, with the manu- 
facturing and distribution in the hands of highly 
organized urban centers. . . . It is the history of both 
nations and industries following this course, that the 
producer of raw materials becomes steadily poorer, 
while the distributor and manufacturer becomes 
richer and more powerful.” 

Engaging in food production and processing 
will give Carolinas-Virginia-Maryland farmers a 
chance to share in some of the “middleman’s profits” 
that so long have seemed beyond their grasp. Satis- 
fying this healthy desire for a bigger slice of the 
consumer's dollar—and meeting a vital need to find 
new sources of income to replace dollars lost from 
“money crops — constitute compelling reasons to 
grow into food production and food processing with- 
out delay. It is clearly our No. 1 opportunity to 
gain real and lasting rural prosperity. 


Editor's Note.—For more on this important subject 
see articles, “Growing Fruits and Vegetables,” by John 
Harris, page 31; and “Cooperation Makes Small Farm- 
ers Big,” by John Corey, page 33, in this issue. 
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Maurice Pickler, Stanly County, N. C., uses pushbuttons to run his feed grinding and mixing mill. 


What Does It Take To Make a 














By E. W. GLAZENER 
Head, Department of Poultry Science, 
N. C. State College 


Tee successful poultryman of today is a “new 
breed.” He is a combination businessman and poul- 
try expert. He is a specialist. And he is probably 
young in the business. He differs from the poultry- 
man of yesterday in that he is a specialized farmer, 
or is fast becoming one. He specializes, too, in a 
certain branch of poultry production. He may be: 
1) a broiler producer, 2) an egg producer for table 
eggs, 3) a hatching egg producer, or 4) a turkey 
producer. Even broiler growing, which in the past 
has been predominantly a part-time farming opera- 
tion, is fast becoming a full-time business. 

What are some of the qualities of this successful 
modern poultryman? 
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1. He is a good manager. He follows the details 
of his operation. He has “chicken sense.” He de- 
tects trouble in his flock before anyone else. He 
knows or finds out the best procedure to use in an 
emergency. 

2. He is a “pencil pusher.” He keeps accurate 
records. They enable him to calculate his earnings 
or losses for today. And they help him in studying 
and analyzing details for his poultry program of 
tomorrow. 
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8. He is closely associated with other groups— 
atcherymen, feed dealers, processors, or marketing 
roups—that are responsible for marketing his prod- 
ct or help in supplying operating money. 

Poultry production yesterday was mainly a “back 
ard” proposition. Frequently its worth or income 
as not known. It was a sideline, a hobby—or a 
asonal supplier of eggs and meat for the farm 
ble. Quite a difference today! Today’s poultry- 
an is the manager of a manufacturing plant that is 
mverting feed into either meat or eggs. His suc- 
ss depends on his managerial ability and his pro- 
iction skill. He has a big investment in his manu- 
cturing plant. But his returns are modest. 

How much does a modern poultryman have in- 
sted if he is a full-time broiler producer? What 
iy he expect to earn? He produces about 30,000 
40,000 broilers at least four times a year, as a 
l-time operation. His investment in buildings and 
1ipment ranges between 40 cents and 80 cents 
' broiler, averaging about 50 cents per broiler. 
’s take a look at the records of a successful broil- 
producer growing 140,000 broilers per year, four 
ods of 35,000 each: 


sroiler investment and brooding costs: 


Housing and equipment—Total cost... $17,500 
(35,000 per brood) 


Depreciation cost... $1,200 
(15-year basis) 


Interest—6% a year.. een $ 500 
(Average for value for 15-year period) 
Cost of brooding, ete............... $2,700 


Total costs—excluding labor 
for broiler grower for year......$4,400 


‘oiler returns: 


At 6 cents per broiler... $8,400 
(140,000 at 6 cents) 


Depreciation, interest, brooding costs....$4,400 


| ee ee ee $4,000 


igures above are average for producing broilers 
ntract arrangement. Some producers are doing 
r. Some are not doing as well. The broiler 
er in the above example handles broilers with 
1e of about $75,000 a year. A part-time opera- 
sily handles broilers valued at $20,000 during 
r. 
eed for capital has forced most poultrymen to 
to feed dealers, processors, bankers, or other 
ies for operating money. Big requirements of 
y, risk sharing, and demands of processors for 
orm supply of birds encourage the use of broil- 
duction contracts. 
ultrymen who specialize in egg production 
. large investment, too. For example, a poul- 
1 with 5,000 layers has about $25,000 invest- 
housing and in the cost of the hens. He han- 
bout $40,000 worth of eggs during a year. 
bor income averages from $5,000 to $8,000 
ar. Likewise, investment costs in hatching 
‘oduction and operating expenses in turkey 
tion are high. 
‘ge acreage is not needed by the successful 
man of today. Small average size of farms in 
Carolina and other Southern states need not 
ip our poultry expansion. Money for invest- 
houses and for operating expenses, however, 
wed our poultry progess in the past. Suffi- 
upital coupled with good management and 
know-how provide the combination it takes 
nan to be a successful poultryman today. 
} a big demand for high-quality poultry meat 
38. And when they are capably produced, 
products pay growers worthwhile profits. 
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FARM TO 
MARKET 


One in a Series on 
Food Marketing 


How We Can é 
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Can eastern fruit and vegetable farmers i . , 
pete with farmers in California? Perhaps. But i = | 
won't be easy. ee - 

Here is what we have to lick. California's aver 
age yields on most crops more than double ours. 
“oO d 





. . Q15 ‘ ‘rates per acre quant 
Their strawberries yield 315 quart crates | Reece WW, ae 
. . peppers, 500 bushels per acre . . . snapbe: t du : = 
970 bushels per acre. And these yields are going — . 


up all the time. Quality of fruits and — S 
tops. They are strictly graded, aman pac : 
aged, and efficiently produced in large vo ume. 

How do California farmers do it? Some - ws | 
soil, climate, irrigation. We say it’s all these t —_ . i 
plus the most important thing—the a - 

Farming in California is big business. We we " neh 
told by county agents that $100,000 is om ; | : 
get started successfully in fruit and vegetable farm 
ing in California. They also told us that their ~ : 
age vegetable farm has around 100 acres, anc thes 


— vi 
average-size fruit farm has 20 to 30 acres. Land — ae . Y 
in rural areas sells for $800 to $2,000 per a . ia _ 

Two million acres of fruits and vegetables ring 7 | 
California farmers nearly $1 billion a your. r PR | 
state has only 1 acre of 7 of the total U. S. — - ~ . m, 
acreage. But its farmers receive more om a . amen . ; 
every $3 that America’s farmers get for vegs tabi : 

Since 1940, California’s vegetable tonnage prosans d - 
has increased 48%, while its acreage in vegetables 


} 
i , 12% vali a farmers are do 
has increased only 12%. California f 


ing a constantly better job of production. 

~ First impression we had of California ene . 
of a vast, barren desert on one side of the road and 
a Garden of Eden on the other. The All-American 
Canal with its lifegiving water made the diffe pene 
This water was being piped hundreds of miles to 
grow crops and supply cities. And yet it “~ being 
brought in at nominal cost. Average cost ped _ 
gating in California runs around $16 to $20 pes 
acre for each crop. oa 

They have no rain in most of California from 
Mav to November. And they don’t want any = 
A rain at the wrong time would be disastrous , : 
thought of fields of peppers and tomatoes v8 
home wilting in the hot sun and yet growing witha 
a few hundred feet of a water supply. Bill Sin ms 
California extension horticulturist, read ous though 
and told us: “Back East you pray for rain. Out 
here we telephone for it!” 

But farming is not all a bed of roses in ¢ 
fornia. Recent international labor laws have raise 
wages of Mexican workers—backbone of California's 
farm labor supply — to $1.50 to $2 per hour 
Diseases, nematodes, and in areas " riot 
water shortages are tough problems. . . . With co 
stant irrigation comes the problem of soil cx mpa 
tion and buildup of soluble salts. This is bem 
remedied some by deep tillage, subsoiling, and 
tile drainage. All of these are costly operatic . 

Biggest problem of California's fruit and “ = 
etable growers is the great distance and on 
transportation to large eastern markets Ye Rew 
are selling their produce on our markets—Kaleig 
Richmond, Baltimore, and New York. And they are 
determined to capture even more of our 
How? By producing more efficiently 
up a better-looking package than we 

California’s fruit and vegetable growers are h 
best organized in the nation. Each farmer we talk 


that 


some 


do 


ed with belonged to a tomato association a str AN 
berry co-op, or some other fruit or vegetabk 
ganization. John Underhill, county agent im Sa 
Joaquin County, told me: “Our tomato gr ot rs all 
belong to a strong local tomato association. Throug 
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I xcome from “money crops” was dropr 
sharply in Martin County, N. C., two yea 
And there was urgency in the manner of 
Corey, Tim Malone, and Charles Gaylord, 
small group of other leaders who met in W 
ton, the county seat, to take action to crea 
income to replace lost crop dollars. 

What they needed, these leaders agreed, 
industry that would 1) provide new jobs, 
make a new market for farm products. W 
decision reached, they drove to Raleigh in 
of advice. 

“Best bet for you folks,” frank, friendly 
Albright, head of the Small Industries Sec 
the N. C. Department of Conservation and D 
ment, told them after analyzing their situat 
sweet potato canning.” Following conferenc 
sweet potato and food processing experts a 
State College, and with equipment manufa 
engineers, and others, it was determined t 
cost of a plant to meet Williamston’s requit 
would be $150,000. A prospectus was dre 
citing full details about the proposed opera 
corporated as Martindale Foods, Inc. Sto 
sold to more than 300 Martin County re 
many of whom are farmers now paying 01 
stock subscriptions in sweet potatoes. A | 
$40,000 was obtained from the N. C. Busin 
velopment Corporation for additional capit 


Once necessary financing was assured, ‘ 
Truitt, a capable manager, was hired, anc 
were laid for getting into production. Chai 
fficials were interviewed, and they gave 
freely about label design, preparation of swe 
toes. size of cans, and a wealth of other ma 
nformation. 

“A leading chain food store gave Mai 

rtual specifications for succeeding in sweet 
processing,” Gerry Albright declares, “and 
dale followed them to the letter. As a res 
chain reports today that Martindale sweet 
we selling better than any other brand the 
ever handled.” 

Martindale’s output was 60,000 cases o 
potatoes in its first season after opening la 
tember, and this will likely be stepped up to | 
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By WILLIAM D. POE, Editor 


cases this year. Beans and white 
potatoes may also be added to the 
company’s line to expand sales vol- 
ume and lengthen the operating sea- 
son. Number of employees, which 
was 106 last year, may be more 
than doubled in the future—with 
demand for farm products similarly 
enlarged. Stockholders, customers, 
suppliers, and advisors of Martin- 
dale Foods, Inc., are equally proud of its fine start in 
the food processing business. And every indication 
is that it will become an increasingly important asset 
to Williamston and Martin County. 





Mr. Poe 


Countless other Carolinas -Virginia-Maryland 
communities can accomplish as much as Williams- 
ton did in establishing Martindale Foods, Inc. “As 
a matter of fact,” Gerry Albright says, “Martindale 
Foods makes an inspiring example of small industry 
success largely because, as Martindale stockholders 
themselves emphasize, it points the lesson ‘if these 
folks can do it, so can anybody else.’ Secret of 
Martindale’s. success was not genius, but hard work, 
willingness to seek and follow expert advice, and 
beginning with a sound idea and sticking everlast- 
ingly with it. They stress quality, the first require- 
ment of our food stores today.” 

Food sales in America are expected to increase 
50% in the next 10 years. And half of America’s 
population, a whopping market of 80 million people, 
lives within 500 miles of Carolinas-Virginia-Mary- 
land’s center. . . . America’s total of 16 million teen- 
agers today will expand to 24 million teen-agers by 
1964. These youngsters will be the homemakers of 
tomorrow, and their brand preferences have not yet 
been established. Never before has such a bright 
market opportunity faced groups interested in en- 
tering food production and processing. 

Prime commodity needed for food production 
and food processing is labor. And with its tobacco, 
cotton, and peanut acreages severely cut, labor is 
our farmers’ most plentiful asset. How could our 
underemployed men and women possibly find a 


The No. 1 Opportunity for Carolinas-Virginia- 
Maryland Farmers To Make More Money— 





better outlet for their skill and effort than helping 
to fill America’s expanding stomach? 


Four things are needed for our people to achieve 
success in food production and processing: First, 
an admission that continued leaning on cotton, to- 
bacco, and peanuts for support can bring us nothing 
but disaster. . . . Second, an eagerness to produce 
quality food products. As one successful truck 
farmer declares: “If you put as much effort and 
time into growing beans as you put into tobacco, 
you can make more money out of beans than to- 
bacco.” Third, teamwork between farmers and 
businessmen, as Martindale Foods folks so vividly 
demonstrated, to assure a large and reliable supply 
of quality crop or livestock products, and an up- 
to-date and well managed processing plant to buy 
them at prices fair to producers. . . . Four, skill in 
selling output of the processing plant and wisdom 
in developing new products to boost the plant’s ex- 
pansion. ... When a group of farmers and business- 
men meet these requirements, they are on the way 
to success in food production and processing. 

“The tendency of civilization,’ George H. Steven- 
son said 25 years ago, “is to make of the farmer a 
producer of raw material solely, with the manu- 
facturing and distribution in the hands of highly 
organized urban centers. . . . It is the history of both 
nations and industries following this course, that the 
producer of raw materials becomes steadily poorer, 
while the distributor and manufacturer becomes 
richer and more powerful.” 

Engaging in food production and processing 
will give Carolinas-Virginia-Maryland farmers a 
chance to share in some of the “middleman’s profits” 
that so long have seemed beyond their grasp. Satis- 
fying this healthy desire for a bigger slice of the 
consumer's dollar—and meeting a vital need to find 
new sources of income to replace dollars lost from 
“money crops’ — constitute compelling reasons to 
grow into food production and food processing with- 
out delay. It is clearly our No. 1 opportunity to 
gain real and lasting rural prosperity. 


Editor’s Note.—For more on this important subject 
see articles, “Growing Fruits and Vegetables,” by John 
Harris, page 31; and “Cooperation Makes Small Farm- 
ers Big,’ by John Corey, page 33, in this issue. 
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Maurice Pickler, Stanly County, N. C., uses pushbuttons to run his feed grinding and mixing mill. 


What Does It ‘Take To Make a 


POULTRYMAN? 


By E. W. GLAZENER 
Head, Department of Poultry Science, 
N. C. State College 


The successful poultryman of today is a “new 
breed.” He is a combination businessman and poul- 
try expert. He is a specialist. And he is probably 
young in the business. He differs from the poultry- 
man of yesterday in that he is a specialized farmer, 
or is fast becoming one. He specializes, too, in a 
certain branch of poultry production. He may be: 
1) a broiler producer, 2) an egg producer for table 
eggs, 3) a hatching egg producer, or 4) a turkey 
producer. Even broiler growing, which in the past 
has been predominantly a part-time farming opera- 
tion, is fast becoming a full-time business. 

What are some of the qualities of this successful 
modern poultryman? 
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1. He is a good manager. He follows the details 
of his operation. He has “chicken sense.” He de- 
tects trouble in his flock before anyone else. He 
knows or finds out the best procedure to use in an 
emergency. 

2. He is a “pencil pusher.” He keeps accurate 
records. They enable him to calculate his earnings 
or losses for today. And they help him in studying 
and analyzing details for his poultry program of 
tomorrow. 


8. He is closely associated with other groups— 
hatcherymen, feed dealers, processors, or marketing 
groups—that are responsible for marketing his prod- 
uct or help in supplying operating money. 

Poultry production yesterday was mainly a “back 
yard” proposition. Frequently its worth or income 
was not known. It was a sideline, a hobby—or a 
seasonal supplier of eggs and meat for the farm 
table. Quite a difference today! Today’s poultry- 
man is the manager of a manufacturing plant that is 
converting feed into either meat or eggs. His suc- 
cess depends on his managerial ability and his pro- 
duction skill. He has a big investment in his mann- 
facturing plant. But his returns are modest. 

How much does a modern poultryman have in- 
vested if he is a full-time broiler producer? What 
may he expect to earn? He produces about 30,000 
to 40,000 broilers at least four times a year, as a 
full-time operation. His investment in buildings and 
equipment ranges between 40 cents and 80 cents 
per broiler, averaging about 50 cents per broiler. 
Let’s take a look at the records of a successful broil- 
er producer growing 140,000 broilers per year, four 
broods of 35,000 each: 


Broiler investment and brooding costs: 


Housing and equipment—Total cost......$17,500 
(35,000 per brood) 


Depreciation cost........................$1,200 
(15-year basis) 

Interest—6% a year. $ 500 
(Average for value for 15-year period) 

Cost of brooding, ete............ ..82,700 


Total costs—excluding labor 
for broiler grower for year......$4,400 


Broiler returns: 


AtiG: cents per broiler. ....22.2...2.2.6.0000.00023 $8,400 


(140,000 at 6 cents) 
Depreciation, interest, brooding costs....$4,400 
| GE) oY0} 10 (0r0) 5) (1 $4,000 


Figures above are average for producing broilers 
by contract arrangement. Some producers are doing 
better. Some are not doing as well. The broiler 
grower in the above example handles broilers with 
a value of about $75,000 a year. A part-time opera- 
tor easily handles broilers valued at $20,000 during 
a year. 

Need for capital has forced most poultrymen to 
look to feed dealers, processors, bankers, or other 
agencies for operating money. Big requirements of 
money, risk sharing, and demands of processors for 
a uniform supply of birds encourage the use of broil- 
er production contracts. 

Poultrymen who specialize in egg production 
have a large investment, too. For example, a poul- 
tryman with 5,000 layers has about $25,000 invest- 
ed in housing and in the cost of the hens. He han- 
dles about $40,000 worth of eggs during a vear. 
His labor income averages from $5,000 to $8,000 
per year. Likewise, investment costs in hatching 
egg production and operating expenses in turkey 
production are high. 

Large acreage is not needed by the successful 
poultryman of today. Small average size of farms in 
North Carolina and other Southern states need not 
handicap our poultry expansion. Money for invest- 
ing in houses and for operating expenses, however, 
has slowed our poultry progess in the past. Suffi- 
cient capital coupled with good management and 
poultry know-how provide the combination it takes 
for a man to be a successful poultryman today. 
There is a big demand for high-quality poultry meat 
and eggs. And when they are capably produced, 
poultry products pay growers worthwhile profits. 
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Can eastern fruit and vegetable farmers com- 
pete with farmers in California? Perhaps. But it 
won't be easy. 

Here is what we have to lick. California’s aver- 
age yields on most crops more than double ours. 
Their strawberries yield 315 quart crates per acre 

. peppers, 500 bushels per acre . . . snapbeans, 
270 bushels per acre. And these yields are going 
up all the time. Quality of fruits and vegetables is 
tops. They are strictly graded, attractively pack- 
aged, and efficiently produced in large volume. 

How do California farmers do it? Some say it’s 
soil, climate, irrigation. We say it’s all these things, 
plus the most important thing—the farmer himself. 

Farming in California is big business. We were 
told by county agents that $100,000 is necessary to 
get started successfully in fruit and vegetable farm- 
ing in California. They also told us that their aver- 
age vegetable farm has around 100 acres, and their 
average-size fruit farm has 20 to 30 acres. Land 
in rural areas sells for $800 to $2,000 per acre. 

Two million acres of fruits and vegetables bring 
California farmers nearly $1 billion a year. The 
state has only 1 acre of 7 of the total U. S. vegetable 
acreage. But its farmers receive more than $1 of 
every $3 that America’s farmers get for vegetables. 
Since 1940, California’s vegetable tonnage produced 
has increased 48%, while its acreage in vegetables 
has increased only 12%. California farmers are do- 
ing a constantly better job of production. 

First impression we had of California was that 
of a vast, barren desert on one side of the road and 
a Garden of Eden on the other. The All-American 
Canal with its lifegiving water made the difference. 
This water was being piped hundreds of miles to 
grow crops and supply cities. And yet it was being 
brought in at nominal cost. Average cost for irri- 
gating in California runs around $16 to $20 per 
acre for each crop. 

They have no rain in most of California from 
May to November. And they don’t want any then. 
A rain at the wrong time would be disastrous. We 
thought of fields of peppers and tomatoes back 
home wilting in the hot sun and yet growing within 
a few hundred feet of a water supply. Bill Simms, 
California extension horticulturist, read our thoughts 
and told us: “Back East you pray for rain. Out 
here we telephone for it!” 

But farming is not all a bed of roses in Cali- 
fornia. Recent international labor laws have raised 
wages of Mexican workers—backbone of California’s 
farm labor supply — to. $1.50 to $2 per hour. . . 
Diseases, nematodes, and in some areas serious 
water shortages are tough problems. .. . With con- 
stant irrigation comes the problem of soil compac- 
tion and buildup of soluble salts. This is being 
remedied some by deep tillage, subsoiling, and by 
tile drainage. All of these are costly operations. 

Biggest problem of California’s fruit and veg- 
etable growers is the great distance and cost of 
transportation to large eastern markets. Yet they 
are selling their produce on our markets—Raleigh, 
\ichmond, Baltimore, and New York. And they are 
determined to capture even more of our markets. 
How? By producing more efficiently and putting 
up a better-looking package than we do. 

California’s fruit and vegetable growers are the 
best organized in the nation. Each farmer we talk- 
ed with belonged to a tomato association, a straw- 
berry co-op, or some other fruit or vegetable or- 
ganization. John Underhill, county agent in San 
Joaquin County, told me: “Our tomato growers all 
belong to a strong local tomato association. Through 
the association we solve most of our problems. 
Without commodity organizations, our growers 
would be lost.” 


By JOHN HARRIS 


These strong farmer groups have willingly im- 
posed on themselves some 24 “marketing agree- 
ments.” These are simply laws made and passed 
by the farmers and administered by the state de- 
partment of agriculture which control the grade, 
quality, and quantity of fruits and vegetables sold. 
We visited numerous grading stations where pro- 
duce had to be inspected and graded before sale. 
We saw an entire trailer-truck load of potatoes that 
had failed to make the grade. The potatoes had 
been sprayed with dye and were being hauled away 
for livestock feed. 

There was a time when North Carolina fruit and 
vegetable growers felt that South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia were her main competitors. Maryland 
thought her competitors were New York and Vir- 
ginia. . . . Now, with few exceptions, it’s more the 
East vs. the West. The season in any eastern state 
is too short to supply the demand of the large, year- 
round buyer. Therefore, he buys more and more 
from the West where one broker can virtually assure 
him of a year-round supply. 

What can we do to meet this competition from 
the West? We suggest five things: 

1. Organize. Start with local commodity or- 
ganizations and grow into district, state, and South- 
eastern organizations — and eventually into one or- 
ganization for the entire area east of the Mississippi. 






















































How We Can Compete With California in... 


Growing 
Fruits and 


Vegetables 


2. Increase our yields. This can and is being 
done by a few of our better farmers. We must be- 
come specialists with specific crops. And we must 
wake up to the necessity of irrigation and proper 
fertilization. 

3. Improve quality. High yields and high qual- 
ity generally go hand in hand. Self-imposed laws, 
sponsored by our own organizations, must keep 
poor, low-quality produce off the market. 

4. Cut down on cost. High yields per acre 


would cut down on per-unit cost. We need to 
mechanize and, in many instances, grow larger to 
develop economical units. 

5. Do a better job of packaging and marketing. 
Here, again, an organization of growers would be 
a tremendous help. 
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Seven Steps To Help You 








1. HAVE YOUR 
SOIL TESTED 





ed. CONTROL 
NEMATODES 
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A SOIL test will show you what kind of 
fertilizer and lime and how much of each 
is needed per acre. In collecting and 
sending in soil samples to be tested, be 
sure to follow instructions prepared by 
the soil-testing laboratories. Usually you 
can get these instructions, a form to fill 
out showing crops grown in recent years, 
fertilization practices followed, and card- 
board containers to put your soil samples 
in. This information, together with repre- 
sentative soil samples from each field to 
be tested enable the soil tester to give 
you a full and accurate report and fer- 
tilizer and lime recommendations. Pos- 
sibly your county agent, vo-ag teacher, or 
soil conservation man can supply you 
with the necessary’ materials and infor- 
mation, or you can write directly to your 
soil-testing laboratory. 


NEMATODES are very small and eel- 
like worms from %o to 450 inch long. You 
probably can’t see them without a micro- 
scope. Yet they are in all our soils to 
some degree. The thicker they are, the 
more damage they do to most crops. 
Nematodes infest the roots and may kill 
or stunt plants. The damage they do to 
plant roots opens the way for diseases to 
attack plants. Diseases entering the plant 
roots through the punctures made by 
nematodes often cause even greater dam- 
age than the nematodes cause directly. 
You can reduce nematodes in your soil 
by fumigation with one of several reliable 
products now on the market. Cost varies 
from $15 to $60 an acre, depending on 
conditions, materials and methods used. 
So your high-acre-value cropland would 
be more profitable to treat, such as to- 
bacco, cotton, truck crops, etc. Also, good 
crop rotations including nematode-re- 
sistant crops would help. 





MAKE BETTER CROPS IN ’S58 | 
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Do you plant crops the same old way year after 


year? Why not begin right now to do everything 


you can to grow better and more profitable crops 


in 1958? Here’s a check list of seven important 


practices to follow. If you are leaving out any one 


of them, you may be robbing yourself of profits. 


>? PREPARE 
LAND PROPERLY 





44. Lime AND 
FERTILIZE RIGHT 








PLOW sodland early so organic matter 
will have time to decompose and the soil 
soak up rainfall. It’s important to avoid 
plowing land when it’s too wet or too 
dry. The right state is when a handful 
of soil will clump when squeezed, and 
yet crumble freely. Freezing aids in pul- 
verizing the plowed land. As planting- 
time approaches, disk and smooth-harrow 
land until soil is mellow, yet firm. Land 
plowed in the spring usually needs extra 
disking, firming (dragging, rolling, or 
packing) to eliminate surplus air spaces 
and prepare a firm, mellow seedbed. This 
is especially important where winter cover 
crops are turned under in spring. Thor- 
oughly working the soil just before bed- 
ding or planting will also ‘kill a lot of 
young weeds and grass. Remember the 
old adage, “The best time to cultivate a 
crop is before it is planted.” 


FoLLow your soil test recommenda- 
tions for each crop. Be sure to use the 
right analysis and amount per acre of 
the fertilizers and lime recommended. 
This should return to you many dollars 
for each dollar ydu spend for fertilizer 
and lime. Also it is every important to 
apply the fertilizer properly, especially 
to the right depth and placement with 
respect to seed or plants. Fertilizer placed 
with seed or plant roots, or too close to 
them, may damage germination of seed 
or growth of plants. For some kinds of 
crops, the fertilizer is applied several 
days before planting. For best results, 
lime is applied several weeks or months 
ahead and thoroughly mixed with the 
soil before crops are planted. If you have 
a liquid fertilizer dealer nearby, you may 
want to figure with him on the relative 
costs of this form as compared with other 
forms, especially for topdressing crops. 
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E> PLANT TOP- 
QUALITY SEED 
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6. IRRIGATE 
AS NEEDED 





y A CONTROL 
PARASITES 




















WITH other conditions favorable, the 
extra cost of good seed will increase yields 
more per dollar spent than anything you 
do. You can’t afford not to plant the very 
best seed you can get. And get seed 
ready-treated for seed- and soil-borne dis- 
eases, or treat it yourself before planting. 
This means not only top-quality seed, but 
also the right varieties or strains for your 
purposes and that are best adapted to 
your area. For instance, adapted hybrid 
seed corn may produce 25 to 50% more 
than “corncrib” seed. Cotton and small 
grain seed “directly from the breeder” 
and carrying top-quality tags may pro- 
duce enough extra yield to pay you a 
good profit instead of a loss with poor 
seed. Due to bad weather at harvest last 
fall, much cotton, soybean, and peanut 
seed is bad. So make sure you plant good 
seed tested for gérmination. Likewise, it 
is vital that you set only the very best 
tobacco and other plants. 


YOU are lucky if you have enough water 
available for irrigation—a good stream, 
lake, large farm ponds, or fast flowing 
wells. With an ample water supply and 
a good irrigation outfit, you can insure 
at least your most valuable crops against 
dry weather that comes some time dur- 
ing almost every year. If it should be too 
dry at tobacco settingtime or when other 
crop seed are trying to germinate and 
grow, you likely can save the stand and 
start off a good crop by some irrigation. 
Next, you should carefully study infor- 
mation on stage of plant growth when 
irrigation is most effective (as when corn 
is silking, or Irish potatoes are blooming) 
and the best amount of water to put on 
each time, considering amount of rain 
that has fallen. Laborsaving methods of 
handling irrigation equipment can reduce 
your operating costs. 


NOW we have on the market insecticides 
(bug killers), fungicides (disease killers), 
and weed killers for controlling most of 
these pests. It’s important to buy and 
apply the best pesticide for each of the 
most harmful pests on your farm. You 
can get help from your county agent, 
vo-ag teacher, or other agriculturists serv- 
ing farmers in your area. For most suc- 
cess in all this work, you should do these 
three things: 1) use the right materials, 
2) apply them according to directions on 
the package and instructions from your 
advisor; and 3) apply them at the right 
time to be most effective. Caution: Many 
pesticides are poisonous to man and ani- 
mals. So be careful with them. Store 
them where children or animals cannot 
reach them. In using the poisonous pes- 
ticides, read carefully the cautions printed 
on containers and follow them closely. 





Small 


Farmers 





Pretty Janice Walton displays attractively packaged 
blueberries at Long Creek, N. C. Effective promo- 
tion and marketing boost co-op blueberry sales. 


By JOHN COREY 


OnE farmer acting alone can do 
little about the $60 gap that exists 
between the $40 the farmer receives 
for food and the $100 the consumer 
pays for it. 

By pooling his crops with other 
farmers and selling them together, 
the small farmer can narrow the mar- 
gin of dollars going to middlemen 
and processors between him and the 
consumer. Group selling enables 
small buyers to furnish the large vol- 
ume big buyers demand. Cooperative 
marketing means not only a chance 
for increased profits for small pro- 
ducers, it can mean the difference 
between their survival or death. 

Inspiring examples of the benefits 
of co-op selling are the two North 
Carolina blueberry cooperatives—the 
Carolina Blueberry Association and 
Blueberry Cooperative Association. 
The organizations, located at Bur- 
gaw, Pender County, in the Tarheel 
State’s southeastern section, have 
given benefits to the individual blue- 
berryman that only a giant grower 
could enjoy previously. 

Blueberries are shipped and sold 
together in huge lots by the co- 
operatives directly to 


mand for blueberries, which can 
change within hours. Should a short- 
age develop in Pittsburgh, for in- 
stance, the manager directs a driver 
on his next call-in to proceed there. 
The truck’s well-en-route position in- 
sures delivery while supplies are still 
short and prices are high. 

Baskets, fertilizer, and other sup- 
plies purchased in large lots by the 
co-op come at greatly reduced prices. 
The group is also able to promote 
blueberries through advertising cam- 
paigns, using magazines, billboards, 
TV and radio—an important market- 
ing function beyond the means of 
most individual farmers. 


Co-op trucks collect the berries at 
farms. This saves the grower time of 
hauling them to market and waiting 
in line to sell. He is freed of market- 
ing worries, knowing co-op experts 
can trade on even terms with the 
sharpest of buyers. There’s no hu- 
miliation of having meekly to accept 
prices offered only by speculators or 
buyers’ representatives, whose earn- 
ings are largely determined by how 
little they pay the farmer. 

Freed of marketing 





produce houses in large 
cities. The arrangement 
knocks out the middle- 
man’s cut and puts 
growers in a better bar- 
gaining position. The 
association pays com- 
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headaches, the blueber- 
ryman devotes his full 
energy to growing and 
packaging. This has en- 
abled him to improve 
yields and quality. Gale 
Harrison, Ivanhoe, and 











mission houses in the 

cities a flat 7% fee—no more, no less— 
for selling the fruit, thereby neutral- 
izing the role of speculators. 


Keen co-op specialists know every 
trick in lassoing top money for ber- 
ries, such as putting loaded trucks on 
the road without specific destination. 
The strategy calls for drivers to head 
northward on main routes and to 
check in with the Burgaw office every 
200 miles or so by telephone. Mean- 
while, market managers at Burgaw 
keep in touch with northern produce 
houses for prevailing prices and de- 


Harold Huntington, At- 
kinson, have particularly come up 
with vastly improved Carolina va- 
rieties by working closely with the 
State College research station. Five 
newly developed hybrids — Angola, 
Wolcott, Murphy, Ivanhoe, and Cro- 
atan—grow four times larger than the 
wild blueberry. 


Co-ops emphasize quality packag- 
ing, and officials watch it with hawk 
eyes. Topping baskets with big, pret- 
ty berries and hiding poor grades 
underneath is not tolerated. This 

(Continued on page 153) 
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For This Tarheel Farm Family: 





ges + Tobacco = Prosperity 


Times are tough on the farm, sure. 
But with hard work and head- 
work, farmers can still wrest profits 
from the land. This modern farm 


family offers an inspiring example. 


By WILLIAM C. LaRUE 


Associate Editor 





A Hogs on this con- 
crete feeding floor are 
finished out to about 
200 pounds at four 
and one-half months 
of age. Many grade 
U. S. No. 1 and 
bring top prices. 


> 

Part of the Hooks’ 
110-head Hereford 
herd on lush pasture. 
Note fine stand of 
pines in background. 


Cares T. Hooks, Wayne County, N. C., start- 
ed farming as a tenant back in 1933. He and his 
wife later inherited a small amount of land and 
then bought several more tracts. Their farms now 
contain 342 acres. Much of this land has been 
cleared, buildings and fences have been erected, 
and soil has been enriched. 

Tobacco and cotton were the only major sources 
of income Charles had until he added beef cattle 
several years ago. He started with poultry in 1953. 
It has proved to be highly successful, and now 
brings in more dollars than any other enterprise on 
the farm—even more than his 33.4 acres of tobacco! 


The Hooks family keeps about 5,500 hens 
and sells high-quality market eggs. They gath- 
er eggs frequently, grade, pack, and cool them, 
and sell to hotels, hospitals, cafes, and other 
regular customers. They use the cage system, 
and give their five reasons for preferring it 
over other systems as follows: 

1. Makes it easy to tell how well hens are 
laying. After two weeks trial, hens not laying 
well are culled out and sold. 

2. Keeps eggs clean. Only about 5% of 
the Hooks’ eggs need to be washed. 

3. Requires less labor to feed than where 
hand-feeding is used with the floor system. 

4. Is better for keeping down lice and 
mites. Lindane is sprayed on the walls, and 
malathion on the floor to contro] flies and 
other insects. Charles hauls away the manure 
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Eggs are the biggest 
income source of the 
Hooks family. Shown 
Cleft to right) with 
these baskets of eggs 
just gathered are 
Taylor Hooks, Wayne 
County Agent G. M. 
Goforth, Jr., and 
Charles Hooks. 


in manure spreaders, and cleans the cage houses 
twice a year. 

5. There is less cannibalism — especially where 
only one hen is put in each cage. Charles puts two 
hens each in about half the cages and debeaks the 
hens. But they can still eat and drink well. 


“T like to work with chickens,” Charles declares, 
“We raise our hens from baby chicks. Our brooder 
houses are heated with bottled gas. It’s convenient 
and reliable. After the young pullets get large 
enough, we put them out on clean range. We espe- 
cially like our new 24- x 48-foot range house built 
by State College plans. Two of our cage houses 
are 24 x 150 feet in size each, and one is 28 x 146 
feet.” These houses have three double rows of 
cages from end to end and are well ventilated. 
Canvas flaps can be opened or closed according to 
the weather. When pullets are about ready to start 
laying, they are kept in floor houses for awhile be- 
fore they are put in cages. 

One big secret of Charles’ poultry profits is that 
he grows part of the corn and oats which make up 
a large part of his laying mash. He buys extra corn 
and oats at low, harvesttime prices. A local mill 
mixes his feed to the formula he directs, adding 
protein and mineral elements he does not have. 
This results in a low-cost ration. Yet Charles gets 
good egg production. Feed is the major expense 
in producing eggs, and it’s vital to keep costs low. 


With increased acreage of Ladino clover-fescue 
pastures and big yields of other forage and grain 
crops, Charles has expanded his beef cattle herd up 
to 110 Hereford cows, heifers, bulls, and_ steers. 
“We raise, fatten, and sell about 30 fat calves a 
year,” he says. “We put these calves in feedlots 
four months before selling them, and feed a mixture 
containing corn and cob meal, cottonseed meal, 
ground oats, and minerals.. Later, we add whole 
corn and oats to the mixture to finish out the fat 
calves. In winter we feed silage to our beef cattle. 
In spring, we make silage from surplus oats and 
crimson clover; while in the fall, Pearl millet and 
sorghum are used for silage.” 


After two years of agriculture at N. C. State Col- 
lege, where he worked with hogs and beef cattle on 
the college farm, young Taylor Hooks has become 
a partner with his father Charles in operating the 
farm. Taylor is developing a hog enterprise accord- 
ing to recommended practices. He has built a colony 
farrowing house for his 17 sows. Fall litters aver- 
aged nine pigs each. The highest was 12 pigs 
raised. “I sold 43 market hogs last fall,” Taylor 
says. “They were about four and one-half months 
old and averaged 200 pounds each. Most of them 
graded U. S. No. 1 and sold at $22 and $21.75 per 
100 pounds.” He built and is using a 22- x 30-foot 
concrete feeding floor, with fence around it and a 
roof over it. Self-feeders and self-waterers let the 
market hogs help themselves. 

“Hogs make better gains with this system,” says 
Taylor, “and we can control parasites and diseases 
better. We vaccinate for cholera prevention. We 
wash and disinfect sows and the farrowing house 
before farrowing, and wash the house out after pigs 
are two to three weeks old.” 

For their splendid farming and community ac- 
tivities, the N. C. Extension Service and The Pro- 
gressive Farmer recently presented Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Hooks, their son Taylor, and two daughters 
a “Master Farm Family” award. See page 132A for 
more about the home and family by Editors Sallie 
Hill and Lucia Brown. 

































4 SOUPER BEEF DISHES ~ 


made delicious with Gampbeli Soups 








arp pst) 
‘apoel Souper Tomato Beef Stew. Roll 1 lb. cubed beef in flour 
ee seasoned in salt and pepper. Brown meat in 2 tbsp. shorten- 
ing. Add 1 can Campbell’s Tomato Soup, 1 soup can water. 
Cover. Simmer 11% hours; stir occasionally. Add 6 small 
onions, 1 cup peas, 3 quartered potatoes, 14 tsp. thyme. 


Cover; cook about 45 min. or until done. 6 servings. 









Baked Steak with Mushrooms. Creamy mushroom sauce, 
that’s what goes great with steak! Pound 4 cup flour, 14 tsp. 
salt, dash black pepper into 114 lb. round steak. Brown in 

i nen 2 tbsp. shortening in oven-proof skillet; add 1 can Campbell’s 
A Cream of Mushroom Soup and 4 cup water. Cover. Bake in 
SS ree 350° F. oven for about 45 min, 6 servings. 








Campbells 


CONDENSED 





VEGETABLE 
SOUP 


ONION 


Good cooks cook with Campbell. Soup 


SF 
eae —<\ 
a Here they are! Best of Beef recipes made 


Pn 





easy and inexpensive with Campbell’s 


Soups. And souper delicious! Make one of 

















these main dishes for your family tonight. 


P. S. They'll ask for it again! 
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Meat Loaf with Vegetables. So Juicy! So Tender! So 
Good! Mix 2 lb. ground beef with 1 can Campbell’s Vege- 
table Soup, 1 beaten egg, 4% cup bread crumbs, 1 chopped 
onion, 1 tbsp. Worcestershire sauce, 1 tbsp. prepared mus- 
tard, 1 tsp. salt and 14, tsp. black pepper. Shape mixture 
into loaf. Bake 1 hour at 350° F. 10 servings. 





Pot Roast with Quick Onion Gravy. M-m-m! Brown 4 to 
5-lb. pot roast; add 1 can Campbell’s Onion Soup. Cover; 
cook over low heat 2 hours. Add 10 carrots, 5 large halved 
potatoes, 1% tsp. salt, dash black pepper. Cover; cook 1 hour. 
Remove meat, vegetables. Thicken gravy with mixture of 4 
cup each flour and water. 10 to 12 servings. 
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WHATS ALL 
THE FUSS 
ABOUT? 


A really big tractor 
with the Ferguson System ! 


A remarkable new tractor had just been delivered to 
Tom Jordan’s farm, and the news brought out family, 
friends and neighbors. It was the all-new Massey- 
Ferguson 65, the tractor all the folks had been waiting 
to see. What makes it so remarkable is that it’s the first 
big, powerful, fowr-plow tractor ever made with the 
world-famous Ferguson Hydraulic System. That’s what 
brought the folks for a look-see! They swarmed over 
the sleek new MF65... crawled under it... looked it 
over from every angle. Then Tom hitched on his new 
4-bottom plow and proudly took the MF65 out into the 
fields to show what his new tractor could do. See for 


yourself on the next page! 


This message from Massey-Harris-Ferguson continues on next page. 








NEW TRACTOR MAKES 
BIG M-F EQUIPMENT 
“SELF-PROPELLED” 


For Tom Jordan and thousands of other progressive farmers, the 
new Massey-Ferguson 65 is big and welcome news. 

Here at last is a tractor that allows Tom to work a 4-bottom plow 
-and other correspondingly big field equipment under normal con- 
ditions and with all the ease and maneuverability formerly pos- 
sible only with a lighter tractor and smaller equipment. 

The reason is that the MF65 is the first tractor of its size with the 
world-famous built-in Ferguson Hydraulic System. A 4-bottom 
plow and other large Massey-Ferguson field equipment literally 
become part of the MF65, making the equipment virtually self- 
propelled. It not only lifts and lowers implements for sharp turn- ° 
arounds and easy transport, it also provides far more precise draft 
control of soil-engaging implements than is possible with any 
other tractor. 






































HERE’S THE “CONTROL CENTER” 


of the MF65’s Ferguson System 

. the world’s first successful hy- 
draulic control system and still 
years ahead of all its imitators. 
With this single, compact quad- 
rant, you can raise and lower im- 
plements, select draft and maintain 
precise working depth, adjust the 
hydraulic system’s speed of re- 
sponse, and hold implements at 
any position desired. 





WHEELS SPIN AT HIDDEN OBSTRUCTIONS because of the ex- 
clusive Ferguson System Overload Release in Tom’s new MF'65. 
It is built right into the tractor, and automatically protects both 
tractor and implements. When the plow strikes an obstruction, 
the Ferguson System automatically goes into Overload Release. 


‘ The MF65’s rear wheels immediately lose traction and spin. The Th 
a ad ee, driver simply disengages the clutch, backs the tractor slightly, hie 
i y lifts implement, and proceeds forward to clear obstruction. No Roi, 


damage to tractor or implement; no danger to the driver; no need per 


i 
eT -for him even to leave the tractor seat ... and no loss of time! wit 
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Ca gl RG ere y — ost Pe tees 


Tom’s next buy... 


THE HAYMAKING 
EQUIPMENT WITH 
THE BIG PAY-OFF 


MASSEY:-FERCUSON , — aa , « ne Tom’s seen it; he knows the new Massey-Ferguson 
be . Ae ie “4 grassland equipment is for him. Take the No. 3 Baler, 

a ibis Jae ' ' for instance... shown at the left. It gets to work in 
the field faster... bales an extra load a day because 
you don’t have to lubricate it all season long! It’s real 
high-speed baling with a feather touch... its exclu- 
sive Leaf-Guard design saves more of the protein-rich 
part of the crop that puts the pay-off pounds on live- 
stock. The Massey-Ferguson No. 3 Baler is low for 
all-around visibility; compact (only 7 ft. 10 in. wide) 
to clear narrow gates and shed doors easily. Engine 
and PTO models. 


_— al - 
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meee “MMA S. SE. Y 
This is the famous MF Dyna-Balance Mower ... anew concept in mower f ER GUSON 


desien, farmer tested for 5 years. There’s no troublesome pitman with its MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGUSON, INC., RACINE, WIS. 
noisy, nerve-racking vibration. Instead, the exclusive Dyna-Balance Drive 

permits a profit-boosting, higher capacity operation, season after season, World’s most famous combines and the 
with less maintenance cost than you’ve ever known in a mower. only tractors with the Ferguson System 
The MF Side-Delivery Rake moves hay 50% less distance .. . saves more 

of the protein-rich leaves. Mounts right on a Ferguson System tractor to give 

you finger-tip control of the rake at all times! Pull-type model, too. 
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STURDIEST IN THE INDUSTRY. GMC’s rear axle 
is bigger than any other light-duty truck’s— 
stands up to greater strains—gives less trouble. 





POWER PLANT OF A GIANT. This 200-h.p. GMC; 
built truck V8 engine also powers GMC models 
for heavy-duty use on and off the highway. 


ek 3 


BUILT LIKE THE BIG ONES. GMC’s light-duties 
use the same methods and materials used in the 
giant haulers for which GMC is famous. 








NEW WIDE-SIDE BODY with 50% more cargo space! Now available in 6!2' length with 20 
extra cubic feet; in 8' length with 25 extra feet — THE LARGEST BODIES OF THEM ALL! 


Best“Looker”! But wait 
till you feel its muscles! 


ITS THE NEW"DOUBLE- LIFE” GMC 


‘Ee new GMC light-duty is very much at home among the smartest passenger cars. 


But even more important to most owners are the steely stamina, the smoother power 
and the extra features that put a GMC beyond the old buying standard of first cost 
alone. 


A GMC’s extra life—by itself—knocks the price-tag factor into a cocked hat. 


Take operating expense. Only a GMC has a fast-ratio cruising axle—at no extra cost 
—that brings you the gas savings and better road pace of a costly overdrive. 


Take maintenance. The heftiest rear axle of the light-duties—rear springs with the 
highest deflection rate of the lot—take extra strains without flinching—or failure. 


And they have a GMC-built truck engine that puts out a torrent of power—without 
being revved up to life-shortening speeds. ‘‘Easy does it” is the GMC way. 


Go over a GMC. The sharper you look, the more reasons you'll find for owning one — 
and saving money every day you drive it. See your GMC dealer now. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH-—A General Motors Division 


GMC -America’s Ablest Truck: 


GMC Money-Makers available in models from ‘2 to 45 tons —_— se 
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NEW AIDS for Old Jobs 











@ Factory-built masonry chimney that takes 
only three hours to put up. Listed by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories for all fuels. Panel hous- 
ing above roof comes in different colors. Won't 
dent, rust, or streak roof. Get it from your 
building materials dealer. Comes packaged in 
labeled cartons. Cheaper than brick chimney 
construction. For further information, write 
to: Van-Packer Company, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


@ Mail-Call automatically 
flips up when postman 
makes his delivery. Clamps 
to top strap of standard mail 
box. Cost is $1.50 postpaid. 
Order from: R. C. Young 
Company, 3602 Michigan 
Avenue, Manitowoc, Wisc. 





Bin. FA si ; TOE 
@ Milk-o-Meter and Sampler automatically weighs milk in a con- 
tinuous flow. Attaches to any hose-connected type of vacuum milk- 
ing machine. Satisfactory for DHIA records, Weigh-a-Day-a-Month 
program, and owner-sampler plan. For further information, write to: 
Technical Industries, 2717 S.W. Second Ave., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


@ Looped end of Tos- 
Curl post for electric fence 
has plastic sleeve that safe- 
ly insulates over 10,000 
volts. Has clip that can be 
snapped on to handle sec- 
ond wire. For further in- 
formation, write to: B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, 3135 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





@ Jack Nut hollow wall an- 
chor blind fastener lets you 
fasten fixtures where screws 
will not hold. Needing only 
% inch space, they fit in where 
larger anchors won't fit. They 
stay in place even when the 
screws are removed. For more 
information, write to: Molly 
Corporation, Reading, Pa. 











NEW Sprayers and Dusters for 
BETTER Insect Control 


Tractor Mounted Dusters 
Tractor and Horse Drawn 
Trailer Type Dusters 





Tractor Mounted Sprayers 
Tractor and Horse Drawn 
Trailer Type Sprayers . 


BLUE OFFERS A COMPLETE LINE OF 
LOW COST INSECTICIDE EQUIPMENT 


The New BLUE dusters and sprayers have all the features you’ve 
been looking for . . . adjustable wheel treads, folding booms, choice of 
6 or 8 row models, PTO operated, tractor drawn or horse drawn. Choice 
of three different types of pumps for the sprayers. Trailer models are 
priced only slightly higher than tractor mounted models, too! 


Other BLUE insecticide equipment includes both dusters and sprayers 
in tractor mounted models and DDT granular applicators. See your dealer 
or write today for more information on this dependable and low cost 

_BLUE equipment. 


pocsccsccccccccerrer eer 








i. John Blue Company, Inc. 
eesnoes | Huntsville, Alabama 
Please send information on 
: i Blue Sprayers and Dusters 
. a 
JOHN BLUE COMPANY, INC. | steer 
129 HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA ee a STATE cucmel 
















THE WOODLOT 
CONSERVATION TOOL 
YOU’VE BEEN WAITING 
FOR...IT’S THE NEW 


BRADY 


Wanually Operated 
TREE GIRDLER! 
FAST! SAFE! SURE! it makes will slowly kill any cull or 


The BRADY TREE GIRDLER weighs unwanted hardwood tree, and keeps 
less than 244 pounds. It is simple to use. | sprouting to the absolute minimum! 
It is positively safe. It is a precision-made _ It is the finest forestry tool ever de- 
chain tool that will effectively girdle a 4- veloped for both large and small 
inch tree in less than 20 seconds! The girdles | woodland owners. 


Wat this COUPON todag! 



















JOE H. BRADY AND ASSOCIATES 
3RD AVE. SO. AT 31st. STREET © BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


29" 











Dept. PF 

Gentlemen: Will you please ship immediately, —_—_——_—BRADY | 
eeemee TREE GIRDLERS at your introductory offer of $29.95 each, includ- § 
eipping ing shipping charges. Attached is my check ___ money order. 

NAME a ES eee eS Oe 

ADDRESS___$_—_—_—_———_———————_—— 

Clit ¥. STAT bee 





(Note: 10% discount on orders of 6 or more.) 
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Toughest shredding jobs 
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a breeze for Servis Gyros 








Tough, fibrous, heavy, these okra stalks are 3” across, 6’ high. The 
Servis Gyro-57 pulverizes them easily, steadily, without a hint of clogging. 


Here’s 
why eee 


Tremendous blade mo- 
mentum gives cutting 
power far exceeding 
simple PTO action. 
Intermeshing blades 
chop exceptionally 
fine. Fan blades, suc- 
tion skirt, deflector 


ribs keep stalks in the 
air. 


EQUIPMENT CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








Servis Equipment Company | 
1000 Singleton Bivd. | 
Dallas, Texas ] 
Please send me information on items checked, f 
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Type Tractor Owned 











' 

| () Gyro 84 Brush Cutter (Pull-type) [] Pasture Renovator (1 3-Way Ditcher-Terracer Blade 

[_] Gyro 66 or 57 Shredders (Pull-type) [_] 8 & W Row-Weeder O “soda Beigua Ditchere 

[1 Gyre 66 or $7 Shredders (itttype) ‘elie gaat sii (1) Model ‘I-H'’ Whirlwind Terracer 

| [J SC-80 Rotary Mower [) Dump Type Rake [LJ Model *'F’' (3 pt. lift) Whirlwind 

| [] E-60 Clipper [_] Hudson Automatic Row Marker [_] ‘‘Sur-Stan’’ Press Wheel 

: ‘‘Make Pay Dirt Pay More — Join Your Soil Conservation District’ { 
L 








Time-Labor- 
Fuel in multiple 
haying operations. 
Side mounting permits use of drawbar for second 
implement, while PTO extension provides power. 
Look ahead... See where you're going . See where 
you're mowing Priced at $378.00 to $421.00 f.o.b 
factory, complete with 7’ bar and two knives 
Write for name of nearest dealer 


KOSCH MFG. co. Dept.pF1, Columbus, Nebr. 





40B The Progressive Farmer 


GLADIOLUS 


RAINBOW MIXTURE 
LARGE BULBS—3’‘ AROUND 
Gorgeous colors, 60 varieties. 
Finest collection of guaran- 
teed-to-bloom bulbs. Planting 
instructions included. Order 
today while supply lasts. 


40 Bulbs $1.00 

100 Bulbs $2.00 

+? 200 Bulbs $3.50 
postpaid 

Ne C.0.D. Orders 

R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 

Dept. 398 Rockford, ILL. 






























Time for a 


Spring Check Up 











Help your trees be at their best by blossoming time. 


should be when 
380 to 40% of the 
blooms are open. 
The second should 
be when tree is in 
full bloom. Follow 
directions on con- 


in the Orchard tainer. 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Disk or mow small grain in your 
pecan orchard, if grazing has not 
kept it down. To help control 
pecan scab later, remove old pe- 
can hulls or shucks and bury or 
burn them. 


Get a spray calendar from your 
county agent. Spray trees at time 
suggested in the calendar. Do not 
spray when temperature is below 
40 degrees. Results then usually 
will not be satisfactory. Never use 
a sprayer that has been used to 
put on weed-killer poisons until it 
is well cleaned and disinfected. 


Nut casebearers may ruin your 
pecan nuts, if they are not con- 
trolled. They begin their work in 
spring. Harvested nuts may be 
almost empty shells. Spray in 
spring, late April to May. To 
check nut casebearer and pecan 
scab disease at the same time, 
spray with 6-2-10 bordeaux mix- 
ture plus 2 pounds 50% wettable 
powder DDT to 100 gallons of 
bordeaux. Repeat during June and 


July. 


To control fire blight in your 
apples and pears, spray when they 
are in bloom. Use a hormone 
spray, one made of a mixture 
of streptomycin and terramycin. 
They are sold under various trade 
names. Your seedsman probably 
can supply you. If you cannot find 
a spray, send me a 3-cent stamp 
with your name and address, and 
I will tell you where you can find 
it. Give first spraying when about 
a third of the blooms are open, a 
second when 75% are open, and a 
third when in full bloom. Many 
have found that two sprayings will 
do the job. The first spraying 


Young fruit or 
shade trees are often damaged by 
sun scald the first year after set. 
Wrap trunks tightly with strong 
paper or burlap. If you have set 
tall shade trees, 6 feet or more in 
height, guy them with wire or 
light rope. 


To push growth of newly set 
strawberry plants, sidedress with 
nitrogen fertilizer about four weeks 
after set. Apply on both sides of 
rows, 3 or 4 inches from the plant, 
and scratch it in. Keep nitrogen 
off the leaves. It may burn them. 

Tip back lateral branches of 
your black and purple raspberries. 
This will give you better yields 
next year. Cut off 4 inches of 
new canes when they are about 
24 inches long. 


Now, to answer a reader’s ques- 
tion on strawberries: 


“Ants worked on my strawberry 
plant roots. How can I stop this 
without hurting the plants?” 

Ant activity in a strawberry 
planting normally can be credited 
to presence of strawberry root lice, 
says H. Bruce Aroian, North Caro- 
lina Extension Service. Ants are 
largely responsible for movement 
of these aphids. In turn, aphids 
reward the ants with sweet mucus. 
So they are nicknamed “ant cows.” 
These small lice (aphids) suck 
plant juices. This weakens plants 
and interferes with runner forma- 
tion and with fruiting. 

You may control ants with a 5% 
chlordane dust at the rate of 20 
pounds to the acre, or 2% pounds 
of 40% wettable powdered chlor- 
dane per acre. Clean plants, free 
of aphids, should be set out for 
future plantings. If plants are like- 
ly to be infested, dip them in 40% 
nicotine sulfate solution (1 to 800) 
before setting. 
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More pork at less cost 





We vote it first in taste appeal: AUREO 


Yes — the pigs themselves tell you which anti- 
biotic they prefer! The proof is shown in the 
chart to the right! 

Identical rations containing 4 different anti- 
biotics were offered free choice to swine in ex- 
periment station tests. The pigs chose the ration 
containing AUREOMYCIN by a wide margin. 

You know how important it is for pigs to like 
what they eat — particularly young pigs. They go 
on feed quickly, eat plenty of it and get off toa 
fast, healthy start. 

Remember this when you buy your pig starter. 
Be sure it contains AUREOMYCIN. Remember also 
that AUREOMYCIN has been proved by many tests 
as the No. I antibiotic for promoting fastest 
growth and most efficient use of feed in pigs. 

Ask your feed manufacturer or feed dealer for 
a pig starter that contains the recommended 100 
grams of AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline per ton. 








RELATIVE ACCEPTABILITY OF 4 ANTIBIOTICS 
IN PER CENT OF TOTAL FEED CONSUMPTION* 


AUREOMYCIN 
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*Average results of duplicate trials with weanling pigs at the Florida Ag. Exp. Station 
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1958 : 


PAPEC “32A” | 


FORAGE HARVESTER 







NEW 2 vV-BELT 
MAIN DRIVE 






DIRECT CUT ¢ HAY PICK-UP 
1- AND 2-ROW ATTACHMENTS 


Changeover from one attachment to 
another is easy and quick, 











COMPARE WHAT YOU 
GET IN THE 
PAPEC “32A” WITH 
OTHER HARVESTERS 


© Two V-Belt Main Drive 

® Manual and Hydraulic Lifts 

® Automatic Delivery Pipe Control 
© Side and Rear Feed Delivery 

® High Speed Cutting Wheel 


You pay less for the 1958 Papec “32A” Forage 
Harvester than for any other. Yet it will handle 
forage as fast or faster than harvesters costing 
much more. 

The ‘32A” is economical to operate. It is 
lightweight, compact, easy running and very 
maneuverable. 

New two V-belt main drive delivers full 
power from PTO to harvester under the toughest =, Adjustable Axles and Hay Pick« 
conditions. No slippage, no stalling. No wasted up Fingers 
gasoline. ® Patented Silage Shelf 









ALL-NEW PAPEC model 40 
CROP BLOWER 





You get more for your money in the 
Papec “'40”’. Its greater capacity handles 
up to 45 tons of silage an hour...this 
means important savings. Yet the Papec 
**40”" costs you less than most other blowers. 

‘Choice of PTO or belt drive... Apron Table or Hopper... New Finger-tip Table 
Lift... Retractable Transport Wheels...Cut Steel, Heat Treated Gears in PTO 
drive... Timken Main Bearings. 

Put up your forage crops EASIER, FASTER, AT LESS COST with the 1958 
Papec ‘“32A”’ Forage Harvester and the All-New Papec ‘40’’ Crop Blower. See 
your Papec dealer for complete information and prices, or send name on margin 
of ad for FREE booklet. Papec Machine Company, Shortsville, N. Y.; 243 W. 
Merrill St., Indianapolis, Ind.; 2925 Chrysler Road, Kansas City, Kan., 18 N, 
Tyler Ave., Hopkins, Minn, 
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When answering advertisements be sure to say “’! saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 





PROTECT YOUR CROPS 
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Venti? MZ Tait's Thorobred Seeds 

tal 3 x Best by Test for over 89 Years. 
SPRAY tow Cost Magic Circle DEER 
Nee ew aie kecen Gand a. : Write for Free Illustrated Catalog 
chucks, Sheep, Skunks and Raccoons % a Now 
1 10m Cane ie humm me nobbis GEO. TAIT & SONS, Inc. 
BUY NOW! Locally, or order derect from BoP Availoble 900 Tidewater Drive, Norfolk 4, Va. 
State College Loborotones, Stote College, Pa - Write for info. 











PRODUCT OF STATE COLLEGE LABORATORIES + P O Box 492, State College, Pa 
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The March of 


MACHINERY 


Ir you would like to know more 
about any of these new tools, see 
your local dealer, write to the man- 
ufacturer, or write to us in care of 
New Equipment Editor. 








@ New in Butler line of 
Bulk-O-Matic tanks is this 
model in 4- to 8-ton size. 
Handles hard-to-flow feed. 
Other models up to 24 tons. 





@ The Gustafson Chem-Soil 
mixer treats seed, seedbed, 
and soil that covers seed to 
protect seed and seedling. 
It mounts on most planters. 





@ Economy and high quality go together in the new Oliver Model 
500 Orchard and Grove Spra-Blast. The big, 60-hp. Oliver Super 
188 diesel engine saves up to two-thirds normal fuel costs, says the 
manufacturer. It’s priced in a range with competitive gasoline 
models. It is also available in a gasoline model at reduced cost. 
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@ Snowco Silage loader for trench and bunker silo cuts silage 
loose, pulverizes, and blows it into your wagon. It will operate in 
silage up to 13 feet deep. Cutting head is 5 feet wide, 2% feet deep. 
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@ Minneapolis-Moline’s new 5-Star tractor is in the 60-engine 
horsepower class, with built-in power steering, new automatic sealed- 
unit hydraulic system, and “Ampli-Torc” 10-speed transmission. 
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When You Start a Car 


Say This One-Sentence Prayer 


Here are six vivid verses which everyone who drives 


a car may well read and re-read. 
portant of all is the last verse. 


Perhaps most im- 
Certainly, if every driver 


as he or she takes the wheel would utter this one sen- 
tence, “Lord, help me drive safely on this trip,” there 
would be many fewer accidents. 


If everyone who drives a car could lie a month in bed, 

With broken bones and stitched-up wounds, or fractures of the head, 
And there endure the agonies that many people do— 

They’d never need preach safety any more to me or you. 


If everyone could stand beside the bed of some close friend, 
And hear the doctor say, ““No hope,” before that fatal end, 

And see him there unconscious, never knowing what took place— 
The laws and rules of traffic I am sure we’d soon embrace. 


If everyone could meet the wife and children left behind, 
And step into the darkened home where once the sunlight shined, 


And look upon “the vacant chair”’ 


where Daddy used to sit— 


I’m sure each reckless driver would be forced to think a bit. 


If everyone would realize pedestrians on the street 
Have just as much the right-of-way as those upon the seat, 
And train their eyes for children who run recklessly at play— 
This steady toll of human lives would drop from day to day. 


If everyone would check his car before he takes a trip, 

For wornout tires, loose steering wheels, and brakes that fail to grip, 
And pay attention to his lights while driving roads at night— 

Another score for safety could be chalked up in the fight. 


And last, if he who takes the wheel would say a little prayer, 
And keep in mind those in the car depended on his care, 
And make a vow and pledge himself to never take a chance— 

The great crusade for safety then would suddenly advance. 


—Author Unknown. 


Country Things I Love Most 


(March Prize Letters) 


I LOVE to see the silver catkins 
of pussywillows appear in March 
along the creek at the back of my 
house. And I love to watch small 
boys with their kites making the 
most of the brisk, March wind. I 
love to see golden jonquils burst 
into bloom along the garden paths 
—despite the capricious weather. 
And I always have a feeling of 
achievement when I have planted 
the first of the radishes, lettuce, 
and onions in our garden. 

Earle J. Grant, Georgia. 


The welcome given strangers is 
a fine trait of the South. A visitor 
in our home from Philadelphia 
was hesitant about going into 
our country stores to meet local 
friends. He thought the merchants 
and farmers had little time or de- 
sire to talk with him. When he 
finally began going in, he sin- 
cerely enjoyed the conversations. 
When he was leaving, I asked him 
What he enjoyed most on his visit. 
He said, “The people. They are 


examples of true friendliness —a 
trait of country life.” 
Mrs. H. G. Butler, Kentucky. 


I love the language of young 
lambs as they talk to their moth- 
ers. Sometimes they seem to be 
asking questions, at other times 
stating demands —like children. 
Late in the afternoon, they romp 
and play under the watchful eyes 
of their mothers. When night 
comes, they snuggle close to their 
mothers, backs together, for 
warmth and protection. 

Mrs. Roberta Farris, Texas. 


I once hated March winds until 
an old gentleman came to visit us 
one March several years ago. I 
remarked that I would be glad 
when March winds were gone. 
Then he told me the wind was 
Nature’s way of pruning forests 
before spring growth began. Now 
I realize our woods are more beau- 
tiful because of March winds. 

Fannie McClair, Alabama. 
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‘Built to carry a 
world of responsibility” 


Depend on DAVIS to go where you please. 
They’re built rugged to exclusive Western 
Auto specifications. Check the premium tire 
features that cost you less with DAVIS! 


TRIPLE GUARDED SAFETY: 


t » 100% NYLON CORD—Guaranteed 
yi ' throughout in all first-line 
DAVIS tires. Pound for pound 
stronger than steel. Provides 
maximum bruise resistance. 


NEW STOPPING POWER — Exclu- 
sive new DAVIS Twin-Tread 
design has three times as many 
gripping edges for quicker 
stops, even on slick surfaces. 
NEW STABILITY AT HIGH SPEEDS 
—DAVIS Twin-Tread action 
holds the road better, reduces 
wandering, gives greater curve 
safety and skid resistance. 
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A STORES AND 


ASSOCIATE STORES 
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aS one saiie ‘sen 4000 Western Agte Stores neem wi = E= 
DAVIS FULL ROAD HAZARD GUARANTEE ofn 

a that NEVER EXPIRES while there’s TREAD ON YOUR TIRES. Ze 

Pe All Davis tires are guaranteed against all road hazards, including cuts, 

Se bruises and blowouts for the life of the tread*. 

A *In Ohio, complete tire service guaranteed under proper and normal operating conditions. 
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By HAROLD BENFORD and ORIS CANTRELL 




















Is Ready, Willing, and Able... 
To Serve You in Many Ways 


Ix our visits to farm families in the South, we no longer 
find a woodpile on many of your farmsteads. Nor do your 
kitchens have woodboxes for little boys and girls to fill. In 
many cases, we find around your place a big tank of 
LP-Gas. 

Many of you who have changed to LP-Gas told us you 
put it in to heat the home and use as a fuel for cooking and 
heating water for the kitchen and bathroom. We have had 
many tell us, “It’s been a money- and laborsaver.” No doubt 
it has, in this day of high-cost labor. And it takes a lot of 
labor to cut a year’s supply of firewood and stovewood. 
On top of that, it gets to be a mighty regular chore bring- 
ing in wood and taking out the ashes every day. 

We agree with you that your LP-Gas tank has been 
well worth the investment just for heating and cooking. 
But did you know there are lots of jobs it can do for you? 

Take a look at the farmstead layout on these pages. 
How many of these uses could you apply around your home 
and farm? 

Did you know that an incinerator can not only take care 
of garbage, but almost any other waste except tin cans? 
LP-Gas can be a real help to you in your farm shop for 
soldering and cutting. Every new job you can find for your 
LP-Gas will increase the efficiency of your original invest- 
ment in tank and equipment just that much more. 

Another rather extensive use of LP-Gas is in weed 
burning and flame cultivating (not shown in illustration). 
Although flame cultivation was introduced about 15 vears 
ago, farmers were slow to adopt its use. With refinements 
in equipment and methods of use, flame cultivating is now 
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extensively used in the Mid-South states for late-season 
weed control in cotton. 

With tractor wheels shielded to protect cotton, flaming 
may be done right up to harvesttime. This gets those late 
weeds and gives the mechanical picker a much _ better 
chance to make a clean harvest. 

Flame cultivation is also used successfully in sugar cane, 
soybeans, and corn. 

We suggest that in selecting any gas equipment, you 
consider only approved brands made by manufacturers who 
will “stand behind” their products. Then buy from a repu- 
table, bonded, local dealer who can and will install and 
service equipment properly. When equipment is installed, 
get dealer to demonstrate how to operate it. Study your 
instruction book. Then file that book in a convenient place 
for quick reference. 

Notice that we have placed the tank behind the house 
and screened it with landscaping. Both the landscaping 
and the location will prevent damage from the traffic of 
farm animals and machinery. Check with your state public 
service commission on required distance for tanks to be 
from buildings. 

LP-Gas is a fuel which is stored under pressure as a 
liquid, but used as a gas. When the pressure is released, 
it becomes a gas. One gallon of liquid expands into more 
than 250 gallons of gas when pressure is relieved. LP-Gas 
is largely propane or butane, or a mixture of the two. It 
comes principally from oil and natural gas wells. 

Treat your gas and gas equipment with respect, and 
it will give you years of safe service. 























USES AROUND THE FARM 


Cutting and welding. 








Hay drying. 

Heating water for milk parlor. 
Heating water tank. 

Heating pig brooder. 

Curing tobacco. 

Brooding chicks. 

Drying grain or peanuts. 
Tractor fuel. 

Fuel for pumping irrigation 
water. 

Protecting orchard from frost. 
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USES AROUND THE HOME 


1 Burning garbage and other 
waste. 
Heating water for kitchen, 


laundry, and bath. 


Cleaning, heating, and cooling 
air in your home. 
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Drying your clothes. 
Refrigerating. 

Cooking your food indoors 
or out. 
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Did you know? 












OODS CAN’T BURN ON “i 
MODERN LP-GAS RANGES. & 
JUST SET NEW TOP BURNER ~&> 
AT COOKING TEMPERATURE... : 
WHEN DES/RED TEMPERATURE /3 REACHED 
THE FLAME ADJUSTS AUTOMATICALLY... © 


\ AW BURNER" 
WATCHES ITSELF fie 


























UNIVERSITY STUDY PROVES 


LP — GAS mes en SceNAN 


MAKES ALL POTS AND PANS AUTOMATIC APPLIANCES 


CE COSTS De 





65/55. WASH, THEN 
TAKES (T DOWN! 
. ne 2 ) op ER RN 
MOY" LP-GAS 
DRYER FLUFF-DRIES 
CLOTHES SUNSHINE 
FRESH! ONLY GAS 
DRIES SO aie fi 











SO CHEAPLY / 


(AGLELE eon oF 


200 AMAZING FACTS 


















PER SEASON” 





One 
| 50 HOUR STUDY 
COMPARED LP-GAS, DIESEL 


AN? GASOLINE TRACTORS. LUBRICA- 
TION COST WAS ALSO CUT IN HALF. CLEAN 
BURNING LP-GAS ADDS EXTRA POWER 

CUTS “DOWN TIME“... DOUBLES ENGINE LIFE ! 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL~ 


wy" BUY WITH CONFIDENCE! 


MEMBER 
pion, 







LP ( Gis 
Co UN c’ 
LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS 
BUTANE + PROPANE + BOTTLED GAS + BULK GAS 


AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 
DEPENDABLE ALWAYS 


SEND TODAY! WRITE TO... 


NATIONAL LP-GAS COUNCIL DEFT. PF-1 
185 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL, 











Want To Know Something? 


For a ready reference on gardening, get The Niven Garden Book. 


To get a copy, send your request with 25 cents to The Progressive 


Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Full Speed Ahead 


By L. A. Niven 


Puant diseases and insects cost 
the home gardener plenty. Best 
time to head off many pests is be- 
fore you plant. Clemson College 
in South Carolina 
suggests these 
steps: 

1. Choose a 
clean area for the 
garden, if possi- 
ble. It should be 
free of disease- 
producing bacte- 
ria, fungi, and 
nematodes. 

2. Rotate crops. 

8. Fumigate, if necessary, to 
control root knot nematode. 

4. Fertilize properly. Use lime, 
if needed. 

5. Use good seed of disease- 
resistant varieties. Plant disease- 
free seed. It pays to buy new seed 
each year, rather than to save 
your own seed. 

6. Treat vegetable seed with 
one of the recommended seed pro- 
tectants before planting them. 

7. Use recommended planting 
dates. 

8. Thin young plants to proper 
stand. 

9. Wash hands thoroughly with 
soap and water before handling 
your eggplant, pepper, or tomato 
plants to keep from transferring 
mosaic (a plant disease) to them. 
The virus which causes mosaic of 
tobacco, pepper, tomato, and egg- 
plant is prevalent in manufactured 
tobacco products. 

10. Keep down weeds. 

1l. Fight insects. 

12. Use fungicides, if foliage 
and fruit diseases cannot be con- 
trolled any other way. 

13. Water so foliage does not 
get wet when irrigating. Or water 
early in the day so foliage may 
dry before night. 

14. If you touch wet plants, 
you may spread bacteria or fungus 
spores. 

15. Turn under what is left of 
old crop residues as soon as har- 
vest is over. 

All-purpose dusts or 
sprays save time for 
the home gardener. 
They control most in- 
sects and vegetable 
diseases. 

Here is what Missis- 
sippi extension horti- 
culturists recommend 
for fertilizer for vege- 
tables: 

Ten days before 
you plant a new crop 
in your garden, put a 

> - gallon bucket of 
5-10-5 fertilizer on 
each 100 feet of row. 
When plants are 2 to 
3 inches tall, sidedress 
with a pint jar of ni- 





Mr. Niven 


trate of soda to each 100 feet of 
row. With double rows, put fer- 
tilizer between drill. Both rows 
will benefit. 

Set vegetable plants in straight 
rows. Drop seed in narrow fur- 
rows rather than broad ones. This 
saves you time in hoeing or culti- 
vating. 

In the past, have your toma- 
toes been damaged or destroyed 
by fusarium wilt? If so, plant only 
wilt-resistant varieties. Two of the 
best are Jefferson and Homestead. 
They also yield well and early. 

The first blooms of such crops 
as squash, cucumbers, canta- 
loupes, and watermelons generally 
shed without producing fruit. 
These early blooms are usually the 
male flowers without the female 
portion to be fertilized. Later 
blooms will have both male and 
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Why Short Rows? 

“Why do you recommend 
planting roasting ear corn in 
several short rows (or in blocks) 
rather than in one long row?” 

Corn in single rows usually 
is not well pollinated. The pol- 
len blows away from the silks. 
In short rows or blocks, the 
corn usually will get the right 
amount of pollen. 


Vegetable Weevil on Turnips 

“Every spring and fall, leaves 
on our turnips become full of 
little holes. We cannot find any- 
thing on them. Sometimes the 
turnips die. What do you rec- 
ommend?” 

The little round holes prob- 
ably are caused by the vegeta- 
ble weevil, says W. A. Ruffin, 
Alabama Extension Service. 
The larva of this insect is a 
short, plump, greenish-white 
worm. These worms spend the 
day usually within % inch of 
soil surface. They come out at 
night and eat holes in turnip 
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female parts, and fruit will form. 

Mulching saves moisture and 
checks weed and grass growth. 
also prevents washing by heavy 
rains and shields young plants 
from early hot sun and drying 
winds. Apply mulch as soon as 
rows are ready and fertilizer is put 
on. Leave a narrow strip uncov- 
ered where seed or plants are to 
go. Straw, sawdust, or plastic 
mulching cover will serve well. 

Cotton burs make a good gar- 
den mulch, especially around tall- 
growing vegetables, such as toma- 
toes. Apply this mulch after you 
have cultivated once or twice. No 
extra nitrogen will be required 
until burs are turned under. 

Earl Allen of Arkansas Exten- 
sion Service advises that a mulch 
of this type does not delay ripen- 
ing of early tomatoes, if mulch is 





Garden Questions 
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leaves and other salad crops. 
They also feed in roots of tur- 
nips, carrots, beets, and rad- 
ishes. Examine the soil which 
has been disturbed. 

Dust plants and ground un- 
der them with a dust that has 
1% rotenone. Usually you will 
control the vegetable weevil 
well by treating plants two or 
three times at weekly intervals. 


Squash Vine Borers 

“How can I control squash 
vine borers?” 

Use a 6% methoxychlor dust 
or a methoxychlor spray (2 
pounds 50% wettable powder 
per 100 gallons water or 2 ta- 
blespoons per gallon water). 
For general control of diseases 
and insects on cucurbits (a 
plant of the gourd family), it is 
best to use one spray with 
zineb, methoxychlor, and mala- 
thion in combination. Or use 
other recommended sprays. 
For proper concentration, fol- 
low manufacturer’s directions. 











Watermelon Field 





Garrisonian 


in the GARDEN 


not applied too soon. You would 
probably try to get early tomatoes 
in the ground during latter half of 
April, if not sooner. So you will 
usually run into some cool, rainy 
periods. It takes longer for the 
soil to warm up when it is covered 
with a mulch. Apply the mulch 
around May 10. 

In addition to conserving mois- 
ture, the mulch also maintains a 
more even supply of moisture in 
the soil, thus cutting down on 
blossom-end rot. 

A family of five can easily save 
$300 and more by growing vege- 
tables they need. 

Blackstone and Garrisonian are 
two new watermelon varieties re- 
cently developed by USDA. Lead- 
ing seed stores have seed. The 
Blackstone is expected to fill, in 
part at least, the need for a round, 
dark-green, disease-resistant wa- 
termelon to replace the Cannon- 
ball type. Cannonball has become 
less popular because it is subject 
to so many diseases. The Black- 
stone is somewhat resistant to fu- 
sarium wilt. It hardly ever de- 
velops hollow or white heart. 

Peter Cottontail is unwelcome 
in the garden. Best way to keep 
him out is a 3-foot-high garden 
fence of poultry wire. Or try one 
of these: 

1. Plant a row or two of soy- 
beans around the garden and hope 
that the rabbits will feed on them. 

2. Make a band of lime 6 to 8 
inches wide along edge of garden. 

8. Scatter mothballs, camphor 
crystals, or naphthalene flakes. 

4, Prepare a solution of onion 
and garlic juice. Use as a spray. 

5. Dip rags in melted sulphur, 
tack rags on sticks, stand sticks in 
garden. 

6. Sprinkle plants with red 
pepper. 

7. Spray with soapy water made 
by using brown laundry soap. 

In early March, plant these veg- 
etables in lower third of the South, 
and late March to early April in 
Middle and Upper South: 


Turnips Swiss chard 
Beets Radishes 
Carrots Tendergreen 


Cabbage plants 

Onions (sets and 
plants) 

Lettuce 

Mustard 

Brussels sprouts 
(plants) 

Spinach 

Cauliflower (plants) 

Parsley 

Collards 

Asparagus crowns 

Trish potatoes 

Broccoli (plants) 


In extreme Lower 
South, try a planting 
in late March of such 
tender vegetables as 
snapbeans, lima 
beans, squash, toma- 
toes, and okra. 





TIPS ON TRUCI 


by DINO, the Sinclair dinosaur > 



















Hi Dino, It the 
rings and valves. 
Can‘t keep‘em 
from sticking. 


Sure sounded like 
she lost power 
on that hill / 
















ONE MONTH LATER | 


That tip paid off Dino. 
First time in months 
that Ive made that J 
hill in high: ; 





You sure can— ™ 
if you refill with 
SINCLAIR EXTRA 
DUTY MOTOR OIL. 


















SAN ANTISERA, 
NBoR¢, 



























Its smart farm management to get >) 


the most power out of your truck and / 
tractor. Refill now with... 
SINCLAIR EXTRA DUTY MOTOR OIL 











Get the finest for your car, too! Ask your Sinclair Representa- 
tive about Sinclair Extra Duty Triple X Multi-Grade Motor Oil. 


INCLAIR 


Petroleum Products 
for every farm need 


Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20,N.Y. 











MENTION THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


It is always well to mention The Progressive Farmer when you write for catalogs or price 
lists from an advertiser—but the most important time of all is when you place your order. 
That is the time when our magazine must be mentioned if you are to get the protection of our 
advertising guarantee. Just say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” or 
“lam writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer.” 

Sometimes a reader writes for an advertiser's catalog and then forgets to mention us 
when he orders goods from the catalog, when as a matter of fact it is much more important to 
mention our magazine then than when requesting the catalog. 

You are protected and insured by our advertising guarantee if you mention The Progres- 
sive Farmer at the time you place your order with any Progressive Farmer advertiser. And 
please do this at that time though you may have already mentioned our magazine in previous 
correspondence. 
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Will Contract Farming Grow Into 





ANOTHER AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION ? 


The idea of farming by contract is spreading. 
Broiler growers embraced it long ago. By so doing, 
they created a market for frying chickens. They did 
it in the face of severe competition from red meats. 

Contracts may be adopted more slowly and with 
many reservations by pork, beef, and sheep raisers. 
Contract feeding of beef cattle is, however, already 
accepted in much of the West and Southwest. The 
contracts are a hodgepodge of experiments. In most 
larger commercial feedlots, the rancher or a specu- 
lator owns the cattle. The feedlot gets paid either 
for feed fed, days in feedlot, or pounds of gain. 


A Model Feedlot 


One of the biggest commercial feedlots is the 
Tovrea yard at Phoenix, Ariz. Tovrea’s yard covers 
175 acres. Seventeen men care for as many as 
35,000 head of cattle per day. With normal turn- 
over, that means a total of 90,000 to 100,000 steers 
every 12 months. In periods of peak turnover, they 
handle up to 290,000 head per year. 

Feed mill on the Tovrea place turns out 35 tons 
of mixed feed per hour. Each year the cattle fed 
by Tovrea use 27,000 tons of hay, 26,000 of feed 
grain, 6,000 of molasses, 15,000 of cottonseed hulls, 
and 8,000 tons of cottonseed meal. In all, they feed 


By EARL F. CROUSE 


about 82,000 tons of feed and hay with a market 
value in round figures of $4,000,000 per year. That’s 
quite a feed bill! 

Cattle in Tovrea’s yard are owned by ranchers, 
farmers, speculators, and others. The owner chooses 
the feeding program he wants, and Tovrea does the 
rest. The owner gets billed for the feed at a price. 
It includes Tovrea’s overhead for running the yard. 
Tovrea keeps feeding as long as owner pays the 
bill. Tovrea has the cattle as security at all times. 


A New Type of Farmer 


This type of feeding program lends itself easily 
to contracting at all levels, much as is now done in 
the broiler business. One man or one company could 
contract with ranchers for feeder cattle and sched- 
ule them through the feed yard on contract to a 
packer. It is being done. The feedlot operator is 
in about the same situation as the broiler grower 
who has a contract, except that he is also part feed- 
man. In a way, he is a “hired hand.” But he is a 
lot more, too. The feedlot operator and the broiler 


MEAT AND EGG PRODUCTION—UNDER CONTRACT 


grower are examples of a new type of farmer. 

Instead of worrying too much about day-to-day 
changes in the price level, the contract farmer takes 
a smaller, but more certain margin. At the least, 
he expects to do enough better than average to 
break even in a bad year and to make a good profit 
in an average year. He becomes a production spe- 
cialist. Better feedlot operations handle 1,000 to 
2,000 head of cattle per man on a year-round sched- 
ule. These contract farmers can afford to specialize 
and put “all their eggs in one basket.” They do not 
have to bear all the risk of price changes. 

A big volume makes even the smallest savings in 
cost worth while. The necessary margin for each 
unit of a product goes down. As these savings are 
passed on to the buyer, in lower prices and even 
quality, the contract farmer has still greater com- 
petitive advantage. In the long run, his products 
take over the market and his business prospers. 

Big-scale cattle feeding is the rule from Colorado 
west and south. In a recent cattle-feeding survey, 
including 65,000 head of cattle on feed in Texas, 
USDA found that 49,000 of these were in feed yards 
handling 1,000 or more head. Only 16,000 were in 
feed yards with less than 1,000. 

As commercial feed yards spread into the South 
and Southeast, many farm operators with 25 to 100 

head to feed may put them through the 
commercial lot. They may find this 
cheaper than spending money to equip 
their own feedlots. 
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One group would raise calves 
to weaning weight for feeders. 








Feeders would finish cattle at 
set rate per. pound of gain. 
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Pigs would be raised for sale to 
feeders at set price per pound. 
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Hogs would be finished out 
for so much per pound of gain. 








Breeders furnish eggs from 
flocks, hatcheries supply chicks. 





Producers are paid per pound 
of gain, or as agreed upon. 


Packers would contract for reg- 
ular deliveries over entire year. 





Packers would contract for 
kind of animal and deliveries. 


Processors would contract for 
birds and time of delivery. 





Sexed chicks are furnished to 
producer by contracting party. 





Similar type contracts may be arranged either with private business or with farmer owned cooperatives. 
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Eggs are produced for contrac: 


tor at a set cost per dozen 





»s agreed-on price per dozen eggs. will demand it. 





The customers are going to have 
the last word. If they get better 
quality at a controlled volume and 
therefore at a lower price, they 


Contracts in Pork 


Contracting in hogs is fairly new. 
Perhaps the big thing in the way has 
been swine disease. Hog farmers are 
back in the thirties compared to poul- 
try farmers in the control of disease. 
Now, preventive medicines are coming 
into the picture. Many common diseases 
may soon be under control. That leaves 
only breeding as a big barrier to mass 
production of meat-type hogs. And a sci- 
entific breakthrough in artificial breed- 
ing seems to be in the making. So, many 
things may change! 

Some packers are moving out on a 
program patterned in part after the con- 
tract broiler operations. The Wall Street 
Journal, July 8, 1957, carried this head- 
line on an inside page: “Meat Packer 
Proposes Controlled Hog Output and 
Marketing Program.” The hog opera- 
tion mentioned will someday involve a 
yearly investment of $20 million by the 
packer with farmers in the local area. 
That was front-page news for hog farm- 
ers. During the past year, packers at 
Kansas City, St. Louis, and Omaha have 
announced plans to cooperate with a 
Kansas City feed manufacturer in sign- 
ing up farm cooperators on five-year 
contracts to produce meat-type hogs. 
Contracts call for selling hogs on a year- 
round basis. 

Throughout the South, the “pig par- 
lor” idea sponsored by one major feed 
company is already catching on. It may 
not be long until local chambers of com- 
merce become aware of the possibilities 
in this type of enterprise for community 
development. (Continued on page 91) 
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PALL MALLS GREATER LENGTH FILTERS 
THE SMOKE AND MAKES IT MILD— 
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PALL MALL FLAVOR! 
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4-PLOW POWER 


New Ford Powermaster tractors deliver 44 
drawbar horsepower—plenty of pull-power 
to handle a 4-bottom plow on many farms. 


(Manufacturer's rating—gasoline models) 


Plus Many Features You'll Like 


@ Step-on design—easy on, easy off 

@ Power steering* @ Rest-O-Ride seat* 

@ Power adjusted wheels* 

@ Live power take-off* @ Live hydraulic system 


@ 4 and 5 speed transmissions —also 12 speed 
over-under auxiliary drive* 


@ Designed for mounted and pull-type equipment 
@ Gasoline or LP-gas engines 

@ High compression engines—low friction, short stroke 
@ Constant draft and implement position control 
@ Proof-Meter—records hours, indicates speeds 

@ Weatherproof ignition @ Electric fuel gauge 

@ Safety starter @ Ignition lock 

@ Full-flow oil filter @ Oil bath air cleaner 

@ Low center of gravity @ Automotive steering 


*Standard on some models; optional on others. 


Here's how 2 


Costs less to buy. Just price a Ford tractor at your 
nearby dealer’s. You'll find you save plenty over other 
tractors in the same power class. Then figure the cost pef 
horsepower. Prove to yourself that a Ford tractor delivers 
more power per dollar—is your top power buy! But that's 
not all. You get more work-saving features in a Ford 
tractor, all at a low Ford price. Just look at the Ford 
tractor features listed at left—there are many more! 


Costs less to operate. Your savings just begin 
when you buy a new Ford tractor—they continue evety 
hour you use it. For example, new Ford “Red Tiger” engines 
have higher compressions to get the most power possible 
from today’s higher octane fuels. This helps reduce yout 
fuel bills. Then again, Ford’s ingenious hydraulic linkage 
automatically increases traction on heavy pulls to reduce 
fuel-wasting wheel slippage and costly tire wear. Also, 
Ford’s Proof-Meter shows the proper engine speed to ge 
the most work done on the least fuel. And Ford’s handy 
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jMINDED FARMERS 
WANT TO CUT COSTS! 
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FORD TRACTOR can save you money! 


Vari-Weights can be quickly removed on lighter jobs to Add ’em up ... what you pay, what you get, what you 
save fuel. All these Ford advantages cut operating costs! save in fuel bills and repairs, what you have left at trade-in 
time. Then you'll know why more and more economy- 
minded farmers are choosing Ford—why yow should, too! 










tf | Costs less to repair. One big reason a Ford saves 
$ | Money on repairs is because it weeds fewer repairs. The 


s | &xclusive low-friction design of Ford’s “Red Tiger” engines So find out more from your nearby dealer. Check the 
d § greatly reduces wear. Records prove you get hundreds of facts. Arrange for a try-out at your convenience. Choose 
1 J extra hours before an overhaul is needed. And generous the size and type of Ford tractor that best fits your needs 

use of high-strength steel throughout Ford tractors adds from the many models available. Pocket the difference! 


abig margin of rugged durability—without the penalty 
of cumbersome bulk and needless weight. 


FOR POWER FARMING 
a AT ITS BEST, CHOOSE... 
rings in more at trade-in time. It’s no secret 


that year-in-and-year-out, used Ford tractors command 
, | higher prices on used tractor lots. That’s why you can 
, 9 &Xpect to get more for your used Ford tractor at trade-in ; 
_ | time. This is another important dollar-saving advantage 
| that reduces the cost-per-year of owning a Ford tractor. 
_ | tis an indication of the lasting value built into Ford 
tractors, too. 
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What’s New in Fertilizers 


Farmers of the South have been keeping pace 


with the fertilizer industry, making rapid strides in 


better use of newer and better materials. 


Nore the change from the use of the lower 
grades of mixed fertilizers to the higher grades 
chosen in 1957, George D. Corder of Kentucky re- 
marked, “If Kentucky farmers had bought only the 
higher analysis grades rather than the lower ones in 
1956, they could probably have saved up to $1 
million without sacrificing any plant nutrients.” 

Mr. Corder’s comment points to a trend toward 
the increased use of fertilizers of the higher grades. 
Plainly, the same change is taking place in Virginia, 
where Agronomist H. L. Dunton states flatly, “The 
trend is rather definitely to higher analysis ferti- 
lizers.”. Canvass the South, and you will find this 
same trend widespread. 

But can we claim this is particularly new about 
fertilizers? Hasn’t it been going on over the years? 
We recall full well the 2-8-2 fertilizer of our boy- 
hood days (known then as 8-2-2). Gradually this 
gave way to 3-9-3. In the meantime, experiment 
station men, extension workers, fertilizer manufac- 
turers, and state authorities became urgent in in- 
sisting that the growers’ best buy was in the bag of 
the higher analysis goods, rather than in the low- 
price bag. With the former, the user got more plant 
food for his dollar than with the latter. Finally, 
state laws in some states outlawed the selling of the 
very low analysis goods. One of the first of these was 
Alabama. There 6-8-4 and 6-8-8 became popular. 

The trend upward continues to grow. “The use 
of 5-10-10 is increasing rather rapidly,” says Dr. 
Dunton. “We are using more nitrogen generally in 
our mixed fertilizers for most crops.” He refers par- 
ticularly to the increase in use of fertilizers of the 
1-1-1 ratio, such as 10-10-10 for fertilization of corn 
on heavier soils. Elsewhere, we note mixtures as 
high as 21-53-0 are now on the market. Yes, there’s 
something new in high-analysis goods, and the 
trend toward their use is definitely up. 


One new step brings on another. Two hundred 
pounds of 2-8-2 to the acre dropped in with the 
seed didn’t make much difference. There wasn’t 
enough there to interfere with sprouting of the seed 
or subsequent growth. But with heavier applica- 
tions of goods of higher analysis, you can’t do that. 
The fertilizer salts are most likely to draw the mois- 
ture right out of the sprouting seed and thus kill 
it. Result, no stand. So today everybody’s talking 
about placement. 

Just about every possible method of placement 
from the bottom of the plow furrow to a few inches 
directly under the seed has been tried. Where heavy 
applications of concentrated fertilizer are made to 
row crops, the accepted method of application seems 
to be to put the fertilizer in a band about 2 inches 
below the depth of the seed and about 2 or 3 inches 
to one side, not directly under the seed. But, 
“Placing superphosphate in contact with corn or 
small grain seed may enable them to avoid nitrogen 
and potash injury because of vigorous early growth 
and the development of larger root systems,” says 
the Mississippi Experiment Station. They add, “Rec- 
ommended amounts of phosphate, up to 20 pounds 
of nitrogen, and 25 to 30 pounds of potash may be 
drilled in contact with small grain or grass seed 
without appreciable injury.” 

About the newest aid to most farmers in ferti- 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


lizer usage is the soil test. Every state in our area 
now has facilities for soil testing to determine the 
fertilizer needs of one’s several fields. In most of 
our states, these tests are free. The soil test elimi- 
nates guessing. 


Through the soil test, many growers have found 
they were using fertilizer materials they didn’t need 
and not using enough of some they needed badly. 
More have found they needed lime in order to get 
full value from fertilizers they were using. In 
Mississippi experiments, 1 pound of phosphate on 
a soil testing pH 6.0 produced as much cotton as 2 
pounds produced at pH 5.1. Alabama tests show 
the same trend. So lime has been found to have a 
place in the cotton patch. The soil test will tell. 

Do you remember having wrestled with ferti- 
lizer bags of 200 pounds? If you do, you were born 
“40 years too soon.” Handlers rejoiced when the 
bag size came down to 100 pounds. But look at 





THE OLD AND THE NEW 
MACHINES FOR FERTILIZING 
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them now. Bags of 80 pounds are getting common, 
and at least one company will use 50-pound bags. 
But now a new idea has come up. That’s bulk 
handling. Some mixers will deliver your fertilizer 
to your farm and spread it over your fields if you 
want it broadcast, and if you are not too far away. 
Ease of handling and prevention of caking are 
among advantages claimed for many mixed ferti- 
lizers now put out in pellets or granular form. 
Throughout the Midwest innumerable plants 
have been established to put out liquid fertilizers. 
A limited number of these have already been built 
in the South. Here again, bulk handling makes it 
necessary to be located close to the plant. We can’t 
go into the relative merits and demerits of these, ex- 
cept to say that if a very high analysis is attempted, 
the salts will crystallize and settle out. (See “What 
About Liquid Fertilizers?” on page 88A.) 
Anhydrous ammonia, introduced to the South 
in 1947, has had a most spectacular growth. This 
is the cheapest form of nitrogen now available for 
farm use. Its biggest handicap lies in the cost of 
storage facilities and special equipment for trans- 
portation to the farm and applying it to the soil. 
Dr. J. W. Fitts, North Carolina State College, 
reminds us of the growing interest in water-soluble 
phosphates. “The greatest need for water solu- 
bility,” says he, “apparently is where fertilizers are 
used for starter purposes on row crops such as corn.” 


For tobacco growers, here’s a word of warning. 
Says Dr. Fitts, “Fumigants that are applied to soils 
to kill nematodes may also kill bacteria responsible 
for conversion of ammonia to nitrate. A reduction 
in rate of decomposition of organic matter may also 
result for a period of time following fumigation. It 
has been shown that fluecured tobacco prefers the 
nitrate form of nitrogen. Tobacco is not likely to 
show the response desired from nitrogen fertilizers 
applied to fumigated soils unless some of it is in 
the nitrate form. This will be especially true on 
tobacco plantbeds.” 

One of the necessary elements of plant food is 
sulphur. Although there are notable exceptions to 
the rule, many mixed fertilizers of high analysis do 
not contain enough sulphur to replace that removed 
by crops such as cotton. When sulphur deficiency is 
seen, be sure to use some of the sulphate fertilizers. 

In some of our soils in cultivation over the years, 
the supply of magnesium has been depleted. Sand 
drown in tobacco and something closely resembling 
rust in cotton marked this deficiency. The use of 
dolomitic limestone or epsom salts corrected this. 

Zinc deficiency in corn is showing up in far too 
many localities in the last few years. An overbalance 
of phosphate in the soil, locking up the zine in in- 
soluble forms, seems to be getting most of the blame. 


Dr. R. E. Wagner of the Maryland Experiment 
Station reports the occurrence of serious manganese 
deficiencies in the eastern shore area, while Arkansas 
finds manganese overabundant to the extent of be- 
ing severely toxic to cotton in several localities of 
that state. 

Addition of boron has been found needed for 
alfalfa over much of the South. Other trace elements 
are usually found deficient in the very sandy soils. 

In some localities tissue testing is growing in 
favor. This is a test applied to the growing crop to 
see if it needs additional fertilizer. 

“Many farmers still have their crops on a semi- 
starvation diet,” say Drs. Bergeaux and Wehunt of 
Georgia. “Today’s fertilizer dollar goes farther than 
ever before,” they say, and add, “the same amount 
of plant nutrients it took to produce $1 worth of 
farm products in 1939 will produce $2.60 worth 
of farm products today. 
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be Exclusive 
‘ Finger-Tip 
Dial-A-Matic’ 
(Greyetane)| 
makes mowing 
easier, faster, 





Py. 


safer 







You control every operation... 
starting, choice of operating speeds, 
stopping... right from the handle, 
with just a flick of your 
finger. Dial-A-Matic 


Control eliminates bending, 


Tae 


stooping, and groping around the engine. 


A Moto-Mower is built for carefree mowing. It offers easy, 
fast cutting-height adjustment; non-scalping wheel design; 
close-trimming front and side; dependable Briggs & Stratton 
engine with silent muffler—in a mower that’s clean and modern 
in appearance, smooth and efficient in operation. 

A Moto-Mower makes Iawn mowing easier, safer, and much 
more fun for all the family. It’s made by a company with years 
of automotive experience, built to perform with the ease and 
dependability of a fine car. 

A Moto-Mower stands apart from ordinary mowers. Prove it 
to yourself by seeing the complete line of rotaries, reels, self- 
propelled, and riding units at your Moto-Mower dealer’s today. 
He'll be happy to demonstrate how easy it is to “Mow Modern 
with Moto-Mower.” 


Automotive-engineered for carefree mowing... 


MOTO-MOWER ....... 


DETROIT HARVESTER COMPANY e RICHMOND, INDIANA 
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Plan Now for 


Next Year’s Hunting 


By Earl Franklin Kennamer 
Hunting and Fishing Editor 


“| FINALLY planted a couple 
of deer food patches as you sug- 
gested,” my friend said with en- 
thusiasm. “At least a dozen deer 
fed on the young oats before, dur- 
ing, and after the season—in fact, 
a half-dozen were feeding at dusk 
as I came in today. I bagged my 
buck one afternoon about 200 
yards from one patch. You know 
my main trouble? I waited until 
the last minute to break the ground 
and planted so late I almost didn’t 
get a stand!” 

Last spring I persuaded another 
friend to build a duckpond. He 
built it—but right in the middle 
of duck season! Bird season is 
over, and quail hunters usually 
forget about management for top 
production of bobwhites until they 
shoulder their guns next fall. 

One farmer planked down the 
money and spent considerable 
time in planting and fencing feed 
plots for deer and turkey. He was 
disappointed because he found 
only a set of deer tracks and one 
sign of a roving wild turkey the 
first fall. As a matter of fact, he 
would have abandoned the patches 
had I not persuaded him to main- 
tain them for one more year. The 
next fall, a small flock of turkeys 
visited the planted areas occasion- 
ally, and deer tracks were fre- 
quent. Four years after his start, 
I heard three turkey gobblers one 
spring morning near the feed areas! 


Stilbestrol for 


By Dr. C. A. Lassiter 


Topay a cattle feeder can turn 
to his neighbor, feed dealer, or 
agricultural college representative 
and get the answers to questions 
concerning the use of stilbestrol or 
other hormones for fattening beef 
cattle. For the dairyman, it’s dif- 
ferent. Few dairy cattle feeding 
studies have been made. If you 
have thought of adding hormones 
to your dairy ration, no doubt 
these questions have come to 
mind: 

“What are hormones?” 

Hormones are chemical sub- 
stances produced by glands in 
bodies of animals. 

“What do hormones do?” 

They regulate and govern func- 
tions of the body. Thyroxine, for 
example, controls rate at which 
feed nutrients are used by the 
body. 

“What is diethylstilbestrol?” 

Diethylstilbestrol is commonly 
called stilbestrol. It is manufac- 
tured estrogen—a female sex hor- 
mone. 


It’s the same old story in a dif- 
ferent setting—you don’t get apples 
the first year after planting trees, 
nor the second. Little more than 
a decade ago, beavers were scarce 
as Longhorn cattle and everybody 
wanted to stock them. Today 
beavers are so plentiful in some 
areas that they are a nuisance. 

Here’s what you can do now: 

1. Select areas for Bicolor les- 
pedeza, partridge peas, annual les- 
pedezas for quail. Plant now, if 
not too late for your section. 

2. Map areas for turkey and 
deer food patches next fall. Plant 
grain in areas this spring, if de- 
sired, and convert them to green 
grazing in late summer. 

3. Locate your duckpond site, 
and check with contractors for 
bids, your county agent or other 
qualified official on management. 

4. Discuss with wildlife au- 
thorities best wild pheasant prac- 
tices —if this bird does well in 
your state. 

5. Make plans for harvest of 
grain sorghum, corn, cowpeas, so 
that some of the seed are legally 
available for dove shooting next 
season. Benne is also a good crop 
for doves. 

6. Recheck any timber cutting 
activity to save white oak trees 
and other hardwood species that 
provide food for game. Remem- 
ber, a big hickory or oak cannot 
be replaced for 25 years or longer. 


Dairy Cattle? 


“What is the function of estro- 
gen?” 

The true function of estrogen is 
to control “heat period” of females. 
But synthetic estrogen—stilbestrol, 
is now widely used to increase 
gains and growth of fattening 
cattle. 

“Will stilbestrol increase growth 
rate of dairy heifers?” 

At both the Kentucky and South 
Dakota experiment stations, feed- 
ing of stilbestrol to calves up to 
three or four months of age did 
not increase rate of growth. 

“Will feeding of stilbestrol in- 
crease milk yields?” 

In feeding trials at Missouri, 
Iowa, and Kansas, as well as in 
USDA studies, stilbestro] did not 
increase milk production. No resi- 
due of stilbestrol was found in milk 
from cows not in calf in Iowa and 
Missouri tests. 

To date, feeding of hormones 
to dairy cattle to improve growth 
and up milk yields does not look 
too promising. But as we gain 
knowledge, the day may come 
when hormones will be a common 
part of dairy cattle rations. 
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PELLETED FERTILIZER COMPOUND 


GUARANTEED 


1OO% water solubic derived from ammonium nitrote 








The ideal side-dressing and top-dressing 
nitrogen to make crops pay is ARCADIAN® 
A-N-L, the nitrogen fertilizer guaranteed to 
supply needed magnesium. All crops need 
nitrogen and more and more crops need extra 
magnesium to maintain healthy green color 
and growth. Magnesium also acts as a car- 
rier of phosphorus into the plants for fast 
growth and big, early-maturing yields. 


ARCADIAN A-N-L gives you all the 
benefits of nitrogen plus magnesium plus 
calcium. Half the nitrogen in A-N-L is quick- 
acting nitrate nitrogen. The other half is 
long-lasting ammonium nitrogen that feeds 
crops well—right through to a profitable 
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harvest. ARCADIAN A-N-L is non-acid- 
forming and is guaranteed to contain 7% 
magnesium oxide equivalent for better crop 
growth. A-N-L is pelleted for perfect hand- 
ling and easy non-clogging application. 


This year, get enough A-N-L to side-dress 
or top-dress all your crops that need extra 
nitrogen. Give your crops the grow power of 
A-N-L nitrogen with the added benefits of 
magnesium. See your fertilizer man now for 
ARCADIAN A-N-L! 


NITROGEN DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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They Are Swapping Work 


“Do you find it helpful to swap work with neigh- 
bors?” 

Of all the readers who answered this question 
for us, 86% said “yes.” Most agreed on these points: 
With neighbors’ help we can 1) harvest faster, 2) 
harvest at the right season, 3) be better neighbors, 
4) save money, and 5) have some advantages of the 
“large” farmer. Other comments included these: 

O. B. Groner, Grayson County, Tex.: It makes 
work a lot easier for us. 

H. D. Wolfe, Lamar County, Tex.: I find help- 
ing others pays double. 

Reuben King, Bastrop County, Tex.: With 
neighbors we help each other save on labor expense. 

R. A. York, Cherokee County, Okla.: Get a lot 
of valuable information which I find helpful. 

J. T. Weathers, Wake County, N. C.; Helping 
each other makes better neighbors and better under- 
standing between each other. 

H. A. Strickland, Johnston County, N. C.: Swap- 
ping work helps on jobs you cannot do by yourself. 

Albert White, Iredell County, N. C.: “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” How can we love him and 
not help him? 

John W. Hurt, Wilkes County, N. C.: In our 
case, we swap machine work for labor in rush sea- 
sons. 

Carl H. Fowler, Horry County, S. C.: We can 
get our work done when needed; done sooner. 

Mrs. Nellie De Armond, Aiken County, S. C.: 
I like to know how others plant and work. Also the 
time. 

Harry A. Zentz, Frederick County, Md.: Two of 
my neighbors and I own a forage harvester and 
blower together. 


Many farmers are depending upon each 
other to save on labor and machinery 
costs and for more efficient farming. 
This teamwork offers, as a bonus, better 


friendships and stronger communities. 


Houser Reaves, Hickman County, Tenn.: Co- 
operation among neighbors strengthens communi- 
ties. 

Raymond L. Pettit, Rutherford County, Tenn.: 
There is no substitute for the good-neighbor policy 
in action. We must love our neighbors locally, as 
well as foreigners. You can’t buy friendship. 

Ashley Freeze, Warren County, Tenn.:; I am 
able to do some things I could not do without some 
help. 

FE. H. Harris, Monroe County, Tenn.: You can’t 
get help any other way. Wages are so high and 
farm stuff so low. 

William Gordon Norton, Hardeman County, 
Tenn.: We swap work in many ways—cuting wood, 
fencing, too. It is a wonderful help. 

Robert Campbell, Todd County, Ky.: Most 
small farmers can’t pay the high pay they're asked 
today. 

Forrest Bennett, Graves County, Ky.: A neigh- 
bor’s help can be worth more than money at the 
right time. 

Onnie Shankles, Tippah County, Miss.: By put- 
ting all our machinery together, we can complete 
the work while weather permits. 

O. S. Beard, Newton County, Ark.: We furnish 


all implements, tractor, mower, rake, and truck, and 
two men for the help of two persons. But we have 
more acreage and larger crop. 

Mrs. Andrew Schell, Monroe County, Ark; 
Good labor is very scarce and too high to hire. 

Fred W. Walker, Boone County, Ark.: This is 
especially applicable to neighbors not too far apart. 

Arlis Keller, Carroll County, Ark.: We don’t 
have the money to pay high wages to hire work. 

L. F. Kilgore, Colquitt County, Ga.: It also 
helps us save some crops at times when we might 
lose them. 

Duel E. Waldrep, Cullman County, Ala.: With 
money being scarce on the small farm, we must 
swap our own labor to get along. 

Rayford Bryant, De Kalb County, Ala.: It makes 
a “crew” able to do jobs that cannot be done alone. 

James Calvin Law, Elmore County, Ala.: Hiring 
all the help we need, we could not make a living on 
the farm as high as everything you have to buy has 
gotten. 

R. C. Johnston, Cullman County, Ala.: All can’t 
have all machinery needed to farm with in this 
machine age. By swapping work “what I have for 
what you have” helps. 

B. T. Hutson, Alachua County, Fla.: The fellow- 
ship. Exchange of ideas on better farming, better 
community. 

Of the 14% who said they did not find it helpful 
to swap work with neighbors, about one-third add- 
ed that they were retired farmers. Some replies 
were these: 

I. D. Kyzar, Lincoln County, Miss.: “Work 
swapping” is over where I live. Everybody expects 
to be paid in dollars and cents. 

Vince. Abschneider, Fort Bend County, Tex.: If 
there is any work swapping, I have not seen it done. 
Hiring is done. 

Mrs. R. E. Williamson, Monroe County, Ga.: I 
have no objection to swapping work. I just don’t 
live close enough to anyone to swap. 








“Hawkshaw” Hawkins and Johnny Cash explain why: 


“It's PA. for pipe and makin's! 





Naturally tasty... mild, cool smoking... always fresh! 


At “Grand Ole Opry”, “Hawk- 
shaw” tells Jean Shepard: “P.A. 
in my pipe means pure smoking 
comfort. It’s good and tasty!” 
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Johnny Cash chimes in with: 
“And Prince Albert sure does 
me proud in a makin’ smoke! 
Being crimp cut, it rolls easy!” 


Tune in “Grand Ole Opry’’ Saturday Nights on NBC Radio 
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RINCE ALBERT 


AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO! 
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TH REE-CORNERED picces of 
belting on the auger of my com- 
bine keep it from clogging. This 
works well when harvesting Bahia 
grass seed, or any other crop where 





just the top is clipped. I find it 
much better than strips of belting 
on the reel, and can operate as 
fast as needed. Belting lasts a long 
time before it needs replacing. 

I started with 6-inch squares of 
4-ply belting, and then cut them 
diagonally into two pieces. They 
are put around the auger with 4- 
inch bolts about 2 inch from the 
edge. Whipple Simpson, 

Bleckley County, Ga. 


* Taking off nuts is fast and easy 
when they have handles. These 
are welded rods bent at right an- 
gles. They’re especially handy on 
nuts that have to be taken off 
quite often, such as those on bolts 
which hold tractor drawbar in 
place. In most cases, they can be 





Time, Money, Labor Savers | 





taken off without bothering to use 
a wrench. Measure handle length 
before welding to make sure there 
is room enough for them to turn all 
the way around. A. M. Wettach. 


* We get complete coverage when 
fertilizing pastures, even when we 
can't see our tire tracks well 
enough to use them as a guide. 
The marker we use is built from 









PIPES WELDED 
TO,ANGLE IRON 
WHICH IS BOLTE D 
TO HOPPER 












ANGLE IRON DISK SUPPORT 
WELDED TO END OF SHAFT 
ALLOWS DISK TO RAISE OR LOWER 






scrap angle iron and an old disk 
hiller. Mounted on the back of 
the fertilizer distributor, it swings 
up out of the way for pulling on 
the road. 


EC. Owens, Jr. 
Greene County, Ala. 


* I made a utility 
light for my pick- 
up truck by mount- 
ing a light on a 
C-clamp. I drilled 
a hole through the 
clamp large enough to take the 
mounting bolt of the light bracket. 
A ground wire is fastened under 
the lamp rim and held with one 
of the rim screws. Because the 
light has its own ground, I can 
clamp it anywhere it’s needed. 
The clamp also makes a good 
base for setting it on the ground 
when fixing flat tires. 

Ralph Mitchell, 
White County, Ark. 


Editor’s Note. — We pay $10 for 
first “device” we use Pe | month, 
$5 for all others printed. Address: 
Handy Devices Dept., The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 





Grass Planter You Can Build 


Tus tractor-drawn Bermuda 
grass planter was designed by 
Paul Brush of Smith County, Tex. 





Welded frame is built of 38-inch 
channel bar. It is 3 feet wide and 
4 feet long. 

In use, two men lay sprigs in 
front of presser wheel on well pre- 
pared ground. To firm the soil, 
tractor is: driven over rows after 
planting. 

Presser w heel is 20 inches across 
and made of %-inch boiler plate. 
Center is dick length of 2-inch 
pipe to fit over 1%-inch axle. Weld- 
ed collars on fixed axle hold wheel 
in place. 

Seats are from old cultivators. 
Adjustable footrests are 8-inch 
machine bolts with nut on each 
side. Hitch plan may need to be 
changed to fit your equipment. 





“short, tall or tangled... 
Gehl 1-Row gets it all” 









2-Row 
Crop Head 











Now Gehl adds still another feature to its 1-Row Crop Head. Now this 
famous row crop Chop-All crawls under ‘‘down crops’’, gets every stalk! 
The 4-chain gathering mechanism has been extended down into the tip 
of the gathering shoe, lets you move through weather-lashed corn, sor- 
ghum at the same steady clip as in standing crops. And, there’s a handy 
safety clutch to stop the gathering mech- 
anism for safer field examination. No 
wonder Gehl outsells all other inde- 
pendent makes. One of Gehl’s 2500 
dealers is near you—ask him to 
show you how much better Chop- 
All handles the heavy stuff. You can’t beat 


Gehl’s lower price 
Send coupon now—get the full story. 
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GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. Dept. MC-378, West Bend, Wis. 
Send complete Row-Crop information, and Gehl full line catalog 0 
I'd like to see the new Gehl color movie on ‘Modern Forage Handling” 0 


Check here, if this is for school use 0 
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FREE! 


New Full Color 


TARK BRO'S 


Fruit Tree 
and Landscape 


) CATALOG 


Exclusive Stark Leader Varieties of 
Fruits, Roses , Ornamentals in Actual Blooming Splendor! 
eccccceccceee Just send name, address for 
4 ©® FREE new Stark Bro’s 1958 
° Make Money full color Catalog. See glo- 
e SpareorFullTime +i 5us new varieties-and old 
> Spare-time top- @ favorite Roses, Flowering Shrubs, 
@ notchers aver- 


. pan ena eas See —— 
e ed $2 .f : Ste F or 
ROTARY CUTTER § | oo is FRU! IT TRE B varieties, includ. 
t mn ‘ e Get big outfit » ing Star * Apple, Pear an 
Don't Accept a Substitute ! 


e FREE! Peach Fruit Trees. Our 142nd year. 
eccceccceceee Catalog FREE; write TODAY! 
BUSH HOG MANUFACTURING Co. 
Seima, Alabama 





STARK BRO’S orcninos co: 


Dept. 1238 - Louisiana, Missouri 
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By J. P. CARMICHAEL 


State Extension Editor, Georgia 




















Hal Avery, 9, never finds life dull on the farm, as “there are so many things 
to do.” When not hunting, fishing, or “just playing,” he is his father’s helper. 
Curtis Avery, Jr., is one of the youngest farmers ever named a Master Farmer, 


C. B. Avery, shown here with granddaughter Pam, 
passed along his love for the land to his son Curtis. 





Canaan Farms 4 Land of Milk and Honey 


Reciwe big, deep-hodied Holsteins grazing on 
knee-deep winter pasture on a bright sunny morn- 
ing is one of the greatest satisfactions that can come 
to me from my work. Few men could ask more 
from their careers than I find in my life on the farm. 

So spoke 35-year-old Curtis B. Avery, Jr., of 
Harris County, one of Georgia’s most successful 
dairy farmers and one of the youngest ever named 
to the Master Farmer ranks of distinguished South- 
ern farm families. 

Nine-year-old Hal Avery says: “I like to live on 
a farm because you can go hunting or fishing and 
stuff like that. In the city you have a lot of loud 
noises, but in the country on summer nights you 





Photos by Jack Goodson 


can hear the crickets and whippoorwills. You can 
enjoy livestock and pets and animals.” What more 
could any boy want? 


Young and attractive Mrs. Avery says: “It seems 
to me that all the disadvantages of living on a farm 
have vanished, leaving only the advantages. There 
are so many things on the farm the four of us (in- 
cluding daughter Pam, age 6) can do together. We 
can work and play together. We are all interested 
in what goes on on the farm and love to participate 
whenever possible.” 

These same sentiments could perhaps be ex- 
pressed by all Master Farmers, but here is a young 
couple, both graduates of 
University of Georgia, who 
have found: 1) deep per- 
sonal satisfaction from their 
chosen careers—farming and 
homemaking; 2) a wonder- 
ful environment in which to 
rear their children; 3) a feel- 
ing of “oneness” or “togeth- 
erness” developed by work- 
ing and playing side by side 
(farming is one of the few 
careers in which this is pos- 
sible); and 4) financial se- 
curity and freedom from 
worry — which comes when 
working close to nature. 

Curtis Avery never had 
any doubts about being a 
farmer. He inherited love of 


Fine Holsteins graze on wonderful pastures of temporary grazing crops. 
The Averys concentrate entirely on Holsteins for dairying and sale. 
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ROMAINE SMITH, Editor / /f / 


the land from his father, and 4-H projects nurtured 
his love for fine livestock. When he was in the 
ninth grade, Curtis began by feeding a 4-H club 
steer. This led to working with his father, C. B. 
Avery, Sr., in developing one of Georgia’s outstand- 
ing herds of registered Herefords. 

Following graduation from the University of 
Georgia and four years in the army, Curtis rejoined 
his father in 1945. He assumed active management 
of the farm, although the transition to his manage- 
ment was so gradual Curtis hardly realized it was 
taking place. The farm is still operated as a partner- 
ship, with both his mother and father making con- 
tributions. He purchased a 470-acre farm in 1946. 
Added to his father’s land, this makes 1,300 acres 
under his management. 

When Curtis returned to the farm, the operation 
consisted entirely of registered Herefords. The dairy 
was added as a second enterprise in 1947. Both 
were carried on until 1954, when they decided to 
concentrate entirely on Holsteins for dairying and 
sale. 


Curtis’ work with selection, breeding, and milk- 
ing Holsteins soon became well known. So well, in 
fact, that he is president of the state Holstein asso- 
ciation and has been a delegate to the national con- 
vention. He has won the coveted award of “Most 
Efficient Dairyman” in Georgia, has had the high- 
est milking herd in the state for two out of the last 
three years, and was 1954 state winner in the 
Georgia Grazing System contest. ao 

Just as Curtis qualified for “Who’s Who” in 
dairying, the 4 bulls and many of the 79 cows and 
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14 milking heifers are “blue- 
bloods” of Georgia. Each bull is 
classified “Very Good.” Of the 79 
cows being milked, the top 10 ani- 
mals averaged 19,203 pounds of 
milk; the top 20 averaged 17,772 
pounds; and the top 30 averaged 
16,986. The entire 79 averaged 
14,270 on twice-a-day milkings, 
with actual records completed 
concurrently. The 14 heifers now 
milking with their first calves also 
are well on their way to setting 
records, with the leader produc- 
ing 7,010 pounds on her first 119 
days of milking. Replacements 
will be made from 120 young 
heifers in the herd; others will 
be sold. 


Milk from electric milking ma- 
chines flows through a pipeline 
system to a cooling unit and on 
into an insulated tank truck with- 
out being handled by human 
hands. The truck holds two milk- 
ings. 

Holsteins are fed according to 
body weight and production, from 
a mixture of 300 pounds of ground 
snapped corn, 100 pounds 41% 
cottonseed meal, 100 pounds 
wheat bran, 150 of crimped oats, 
and 50 of citrus pulp, giving about 
a 14% ration. “We save enough 
on concentrates every year to pro- 
vide a pretty decent living for one 
man,” Mr. Avery says. 

Except for the 600 acres in tim- 
ber and 20 in corn, the Avery 
farm is devoted 100% to grass 
farming. “We had land in the 
Soil Bank,” Curtis declares, “be- 
fore we ever heard of such a thing. 
We've got pastures that a cow 
hasn’t touched in two or three 
years.” He points out, “Our oper- 
ation is about as large as it needs 
to be, and every time we increase 
production we are able to cut 
down on the number of cows 
milked.” Milk production has in- 
creased steadily from an 8,000- 
pound average the first year. 

Curtis relies almost entirely on 
temporary grazing crops for the 
milking herd. He doesn’t believe 
there is any completely satisfac- 
tory permanent pasture for milk. 
The 50 acres of kudzu, 60 of se- 
ricea and fescue, and 100 of Ber- 
muda are used for heifers. Last 
fall Mr. Avery added crimson clo- 
ver, vetch, and white Dutch clo- 
ver to the Bermuda to provide 
additional winter grazing. 


Altogether, 340 acres are de- 
voted to improved temporary pas- 
ture which receives 500 pounds 
of 4-12-12 and 300 pounds ammo- 
nium nitrate in split applications 
each year. This pasture consists 
of both winter grazing and Starr 
millet for summer. There are also 
44 acres of established alfalfa and 
27 acres seeded last fall. Each 
tilled acre receives 1 ton of lime 
every four years. 





Vetch is turned under prior to 
planting summer grazing, and 
about 200 acres of cowpeas are 
turned before winter grazing is 
planted. The cowpeas improve 
the tilth of the soil and make it 
easy to plant winter grazing crops 
even in dry fall weather. Mr. 
Avery believes the legumes have 
tripled his grazing over a three- 
year period. 

To tide him over between oats, 
crimson clover, and ryegrass in 
the spring and Starr millet in sum- 
mer, Mr. Avery feeds chopped al- 
falfa and sometimes silage. Alfal- 
fa also bridges the gap between 
millet and winter grazing crops 
in fall, although he relies some- 
what on late millet and silage. 

Most farmers remember in a 
general way what they have plant- 
ed on their fields, but Curtis 
Avery maintains an amazing set 
of field records showing the treat- 
ment each field has received, in- 
cluding dates and amounts of fer- 
tilizer applied, crops grown, and 
yields. He also has a day-by-day 
record of rainfall and tempera- 
ture. He now has records cover- 
ing a 10-year period. 

Curtis was very anxious to point 
out that men working for him have 
made large contributions toward 
the farm success. Two brothers, 
Bob and Perry Williams, have 
been with Curtis since 1946 and 
1947, respectively; Embry Bailey 
came a year later. 

Being firm believers in higher 
education, the Averys have set up 
a fund to help provide such edu- 
cation for the children of the fam- 
ilies living on the farm. 


Would Curtis Avery encourage 
a young man to go into farming 
today? 

“I would not advise a young 
person to become a dairy farmer,” 
he says, “unless he has a genuine 
love for cattle, for land, and for 
making things grow. Practical ex- 
perience would be of much bene- 
fit. Formal education would have 
a great effect on the man’s fu- 
ture. Even if a person has com- 
plete financial backing to start 
farming for himself, I would ad- 
vise him to work a year or two for 
someone else to gain experience 
and to be sure he really wants to 
become a farmer. Only determi- 
nation and ‘know-how’ will limit 
his success.” 

There might be those who would 
say Curtis Avery, Jr., stepped into 
a readymade situation. Certainly, 
he gives his father and mother 
credit for much of his success; 
but when you see Canaan Farms, 
which he has truly made into a 
land of milk and honey, you can- 
not question his accomplishments. 


Editor’s Note.—For the home side 
of this story, turn to page 134 and 
read Lucia Brown’s feature, “Young 
Family Remodels Old House.” 
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MORE PROOF... 
1T PAYS TO FEED PURINA 


Purina’s Dairy Program 
helps Boyd Brothers get 


big cows.... 
big production 


George and Fred Boyd didn’t grow up in 


the dairy business. . 


. they left crops be- 


hind and chose dairying to achieve a 
steady and stable income. 
And when it came to feeding the sizable 
herd they soon acquired, they chose 
Purina... for laboratory-designed, farm- 
tested rations that help cows maintain 
condition and produce at capacity all 
year round. 
Boyd Brothers feed their calves the 
Purina Way ... using Nursing Chow and 
Calf Startena to get calves off to a fast, 
safe start. They feed heifers Purina Bulky- 
Las to keep them growing and help them 
freshen early . . . joining the milking herd 
as high-producing two-year-olds. 
Milkers get a Purina-based ration de- 
signed to help cows produce all the milk 
...and profit ... that’s in them. 
Last year the Boyd Brothers’ combined 
herd of 64 cows made an average of 
10,000 Ibs. milk, DHIA ... real proof it 
pays to feed cows the Purina Way. 
Call or visit your Purina Dealer for de- 


tails of Purina’s Dairy 


Program... the 


feeding plan used by leading dairymen 
wherever cows are important. 


A New Purina Service—Today’s latest farm 


news... every weekday evening ... direct from 
Tune in new ‘‘Washington 


Washington, D.C. 
Farm Report’... with Richard Harkness... 


on your nearby NBC radio station. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON THE CHECKERBOARD 
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George Boyd (standing) and Fred Boyd of Rock Hill, S. C., are career cow- 
men by choice. Here they look over a group of husky, home-grown heifers. 


QUALITY...SERVICE 
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“My DARI-KOOL Cools Milk 
Faster and Better Than Any 


Cooler On The Market!” 


Writes MR. ee SPEARS, R. 3, Fayetteville, North Carolina 


"7 “I chose a Dari-Kool ice-bank bulk milk cooler 
t because it is built rugged, to do the job, yet it 
ul looks good enough to put in my own living room. 


My 600 gallon Dari-Kool will cool milk faster 
and keep the milk better than any other bulk 


/ cooler on the market.” 
if (signed) Gomes 
DARI-KOOL’S ICE-BANK AND 


GLACIAL WATERFALL COOLS; 
FASTER WITH NO FREEZING 








© 





DARI-KOOL’S ICE-BANK PRO- 
TECTS THE MILK DURING 
ELECTRIC POWER FAILURES 





DARI-KOOL TANKS ARE 
MUCH EASIER TO CLEAN 


Send today for . & - FREES 


MILKHOUSE PLAN KIT 


Kit includes graph sheet and scale-model 
cutouts of bulk coolers, wash tanks etc. 


MEETS 3A STANDARDS 

















soft to wear 
hard to wear out! 


Wolverine's secret triple tanning 
process tans tough shell horsehide, 
nature's only three ply leather, soft 
and supple .. . yet retains all of 
that long natural wear. Enjoy the 
comfort and long wear of this pre- 
mium leather in logger boots, sport 
boots, work boots and shoes. 








WOLVERINE Corp., Rockford, Mich., Tanners of unusual leathers — horsehide — pigskin 





To benefit by our guarantee of ads you must say “I saw your 
ad in The Progressive Farmer’ when you place your order. 








ll Send You This Handsome 


SAMPLE CASE-FREE 


and Show You How to Make 
Up to $30.00 in a Day 


Mail wie for this F. reeTailoring 
e Case packed with 100beau- 
tiful, ms -value suit and qvercoat 
fabrics. Take orders from prands. 
fellow - workers, others, for fine 
quality, made-to-measure clothes. 
Pocket big cash profits in advance, 
Recause wearing our suits and over- 
s brings more graders, we make it one? 
~ hog 4 to « et yo ur own clothes ¢ cost. 
needed. SA ATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
SEND’ No MONEY. Just fill out and mail coupon — today ! 
STONE - FIELD CORP., 532 South Throop Street 











DUE TO 


among horses, mules, 
cattle, sheep and dogs 
call for treatment with 
SPOHN’S COM- 











DEPT. W-823 CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS POUND. A stimulat 

— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ° 1 u - 
grteeqeerape core., Dept. W-823 7 ing expectorant. Acts on throat and bron- 
| es2 s. Trees St.. Chicago 7, it | chial tubes to hasten relief. Used by world- 

Si 

AND stow’ wae B.. MADE-TO. MEASURE SUIT TO WEAR ] famous horsemen for 55 years. $50 os 
| Kit of actual fabrics, ABSOLUTELY FREE. }| stores or direct, postage paid—$1.00 
pam i $2.00. Spohn Medical Co., Goshen, a 
| | 
—— HTSPOHN’S COMPOUND 
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“My friends,” by Barbara Lockett, McCulloch 


County, Tex., is the winner of the first prize, $15, 


From seashore to barnyard de- 
scribes this month’s excellent 
prize-winning drawings. Perhaps 
you, too, can win one of the cash 
prizes awarded each month. If 
you like to draw, sketch a sub- 
ject of particular interest to you, 
and send it to us. 

Rules are simple: You must be 
under 21 years of age; execute 
your drawing on white paper not 
larger than 10 x 18 inches. Use 
black pencil or black ink. Do not 
color or trace. If you wish your 
drawing returned, please specify, 
and enclose return postage. 

Have your parents or a teacher 
sign a statement that the drawing 
is your work. Put your name, age, 
address, and county on the back 
of your drawing. Mail to Young 





“Lighthouse,” by Johnny Turpin, 
Carteret County, N. C., wins $10. 


Artists, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 
T. W. Godwin, Art Editor. 


From "Tween Us Teens: Tips on 


Winning Friends 


Be yourself! This is an impor- 
tant step in making friends. Shy- 
ness or rowdiness may hide a 
charming self. Develop interests 
in common with other people. 
Check your appearance—be neat, 
be nice, and be clean. 

“Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you.” Make 
this your rule in dealing with your 
friends. Be a good listener, but 
be able to keep the conversational 
ball rolling. 

Fay Harthcock, Mississippi. 


In order for you to have friends 
and be a friend, I feel that you 
must have a pleasing personality, 
be considerate, and interested in 
other people. Some people seem 
to have a friendly atmosphere 
around them all the time. I think 
this is another quality a person 
must possess to have friends. 
friendly smile and the ability to 
carry on an interesting conversa- 
tion with all kinds of people are 
other good qualities. 

A sense of humor, sincerity, 
and being honest also aid in being 
a good friend. Qualities such as 
being honest and facing all prob- 
lems squarely are essential, also. 

Danny Bird, Virginia. 


A million friends are worth more 
than a million dollars. If a person 
has friends, he can always get aid 


from them, but a person cannot 
buy friendship. Two important 
factors in having friends and be- 
ing a friend would be to have a 
good disposition and a pleasing 
personality. 

A friend always considers oth- 
ers. Two easy ways to show con- 
sideration are to say, “Thank you,” 
and “Please.” To be a good friend, 
you should always be interested 
in other people, their joys and 
sorrows, their triumphs and fail- 
ures. In doing this, you will al- 
ways have friends. 

Joann Reeves, Georgia. 


Ranking high among the quali- 
ties that I think make a person 
likable is his desire and power to 
respect the ideas and beliefs of 
others. A person has a hard time 
making a hit with me unless he 
is willing to take ideas and advice 
as well as give them. 

A good sense of humor, taking 
jokes as well as giving them, con- 
tributes to the likability of a per- 
son. Finally, I list individualism 
as a top quality of a friend. My 
friends must have a mind of their 
own and a willingness to express 
their differences as the occasions 
arise. Individualism also shows 
character and leadership of high 
quality. Both are assets in build- 
ing lasting friendships. 

Dudley B. Sisk, Kentucky. 
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This map shows where Mother Nature is most 
apt to attack Bell telephone equipment. It also 
shows how we at Western Electric are set up 
to help telephone people launch immediate 
counterattacks against catastrophe. 


At the first hint of trouble — from hurricane, 
flood, sleet, tornado — any operating telephone 
company can draw on emergency stores of wire, cable, 
tools and other equipment we keep on tap at a Western 
Electric distribution center nearby. Every switchboard, tool 
and strand of wire is standard — familiar to Bell telephone 
people the country over, and readily put to use. 


Sve) 


©) W.E. DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 


CJ W.E. MANUFACTURING LOCATIONS 


Meanwhile — by plane, by train and by truck —critically 
needed items of tools and equipment are started into 
stricken areas from other Western Electric distribution 
centers, from our factories and from our suppliers... both 
to help meet the emergency and replenish depleted stock- 
piles. Thus the efforts of our people and telephone company 
people fuse into one great battle plan to restore service fast. 


Here’s further evidence that Western Electric shares the 
Bell System goal of providing you — at all times — with good, 
dependable telephone service ...something we and your 
Bell telephone company together have been working at 
for the past 75 years. 





MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY 


UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


off telephone lines! 




















market in style... 





All-new ‘58 Dodge Power Giants are moref 


These four-way leaders of the low-priced three 
make your truck choice easier than ever in 758 


Comparing before you buy a new truck is just 
sound business. This year especially—because 
there’s a big difference between ’58 models. 


For one thing, only Dodge is really new. But 
more important is this fact: Dodge Power Giants 
now lead the low-priced three all four ways— 


1. First in Styling. Striking new chrome 
grilles, smart dual headlights, and clean new 
lines mark these dependable, low-cost 758 
Power Giants as the most modern trucks of all! 


2. First in Power—in all popular farm models. 
New Super-Torque engines provide reserve 
power for more pep in traffic, more pull in mud 
and over rough ground. Also eliminates costly 
engine strain—cuts repair bills, lost work time. 
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e powerful than ever...most handsome of all 


3. First in Payload. Advance Dodge construc- 
tion lets you haul up to 4 more without over- 
loading. You save trips, time, fuel. 


4. First in Economy. New Dodge Power Giant 
engines—both V-8’s and Sixes—give peak per- 
formance and top mileage 


on regular gas. Exclusive $ 
Dodge Power-Dome V-8 de- Dl @)} pI Ci =e <= werGiants 


"en virtually puts an end 


to harmful power-robbing carbon deposits. 
Because of these facts—plus a lot more— 
deciding on which new ’58 truck to buy is as 
simple as testing a Power Giant... and getting 
your dealer’s special Dodge Truck 40th-anni- 
versary deal. As simple as that! 















Having Social Security Problems? 


ARE you finding parts of the social 
security law puzzling and hard to un- 
derstand? Don’t be discouraged, oth- 
ers are having the same difficulty. 

Many farm owners renting out part 
of their land have asked the following 
question: 


The Progressive Farmer 


“Typical of all my customers, this farmer 
really knows his apples. Jack also knows 
his gasolene .. . 
master for all his trucks. 

“He says Milemaster gives his trucks 
more power on hills and more miles per 


“Are there any basic guides I can use 
to determine whether I am materially 
participating so that my farm rental 
income counts for social security?” 

Yes, there are four basic tests which 
can be used as general guides: 

Test No. 1—As a landowner, do 







“HIS BUSINESS IS FARMING, 


HIS GASOLENE 


uses Cities Service Mile- 


ses as 


gallon than any gas he’s ever used. All at 
the price of regular! 

“You'll like Milemaster gasolene, too 
...as well as all my other Cities Service 
products. And I’ve got some mighty fine 
deals for you.” 


CITIES (A) SERVICE 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS FOR THE FARM 


you do any three of the following: 
a. Advance, pay, or stand good for 
at least half the direct costs of pro- 
ducing the crop? 
b. Furnish at least half the tools, 
equipment, and livestock used in pro- 
ducing the crop? 





IS MILEMASTER” 













c. Advise and consult you 
tenant periodically? 

d. Inspect production actiyj. 
ties periodically? 

Test No. 2—Do you regularly 
and frequently make manage. 
ment decisions substantially con. 
tributing to or affecting the suc. 
cess of the enterprise? There 
must be such an understanding 
between you and your tenant. — 

Test No. 8—Do you work 100 
hours or more spread over a pe. 
riod of five weeks or longer in 
activities connected with produc. 
ing the crop? 

Test No. 4—Do things which, 
considered in their total effect, 
show that you are materially and 
significantly involved in produc. 
tion of the farm commodities? 

Have you wondered, “What 
can be counted as farm income” 

Generally, net income from 
self-employment is the usual in. 
come from farming operations, 
minus deductions allowable for 
income tax purposes. Soil Bank 
payments will count as income 
unless they are paid to a land- 
owner who does not qualify asa 
material participant in the farm- 
ing operations. 

If there is some doubt about 
your coverage, contact your 
nearest social security office. 
Your social security account is 
not necessarily in order just be- 
cause your tax check is accepted. 
Accounts are reviewed only when 
an individual requests it, or if 
application has been made for 
benefits. You should check your 
account at least once each three 
years, as there is a time limit on 
correcting errors. Write to Social 
Security Administration, Balti- 
more, Md., and ask for a state- 
ment of your account. 


Editor’s note.—To those interest- 
ed, we suggest you refer back to 
article, “Ready for Retirement?” in 
our February issue. It answers 
questions on social security benefits 
for that age group. 


Been to the 
Dentist Lately? 


Have you been to your den- 
tist lately? If not, why? Dr. 
W. R. Alstadt, Little Rock, Ark., 
says people usually offer three 
excuses: 1) cost, 2) accessibility 
of dentists, and 3) fear. None 
will stand up he says. 

1. Cost of dental care has not 
risen as much as many other 
things. Dental fees have gone 
up about 75% since 1939, and 
general cost of living has gone 
up more than 90%. 

2. Dental care is accessible. 
About 60% of people live less 
than 5 miles from a dentist. 
Only 3% live more than 30 miles. 
Good roads and automobiles 
make a visit to the dentist easy 
for almost everybody. 

3. Fear has always kept pe 
ple away from the dentist. How- 
ever, dentists are equipped to- 
day to work with a minimum of 
pain to the patient. 
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Let’s Look for the A’s 





An eighth grade student said 
to me, “I hate to take my report 
cards home, for my father looks 
only at my lowest marks and 
raves about them. If he would 
encourage me about my A’s, 
maybe I could do better with 
the studies that are hard for 
me.” Alas! What a picture that 
is of countless parents who fail 
to see deeply into their chil- 
dren’s minds. 

I ran across a statement from 
the now-sainted Florence Night- 
ingale, the nurse in the Crimean 
War, in a letter written to her 
mother and father, who with all 
her friends had disowned her 
for doing what no woman had 
done before. From her station 
in the Crimea, she wrote to her 
parents: “I should be as happy 
as the day is long if I could hope 
that I had your smile, your 
blessing, your sympathy, with- 
out which I cannot be quite hap- 
py. Give me faith, give me time, 
trust me, help me, and I could 
gladden your loving hearts 
which now I wound.” 

This universal hunger for rec- 
ognition causes us to do strange 
things. It makes little children 
turn somersaults in the parlor 
when company comes; causes 
youth and maids to perk up in 
each other’s presence; causes the 
scholar to burn the “midnight 
oil”; even makes the minister’s 
mind itch for a compliment on 
his sermon. 

Since it is universal, the Good 
Father must have caused it to be 
so. The genius of appreciation 
is rare in us. Most of us are 
likely, when some person’s vir- 
tues are proclaimed, to say, “Yes, 
he is a fine person—but!” I do 
not mean that we must all go 
about with a bouquet in one 
hand and an oilcan in the other, 
but we should be eager to give 
honor where honor is due. 

The average wife cooks in a 
year 1,000 meals for her family, 
but how often weeks will pass 
without one hearty word for her 
service. Many a father fights 
his daily battle in the battlefields 
of modern work in order to pro- 
vide for the comfort of his loved 
ones, only to be looked upon as 
a sort of animated and working 
checkbook. 

It is almost a miracle what an 
appreciative word or action can 
work in a hungry heart. Benja- 
min West was probably Amer- 
ica’s first noted painter. One 
] 


March Bible Reading 


For our one-chapter-a-night 
Bible reading for March, we 
Suggest: 

March 1-16—Mark 1-16. 

March 17-31 — Proverbs 19- 
31; Revelation 21, 22. 


By Dr. John W. Holland 


evening when a lad, he was drawing 
a picture upon the end of a log brought 


(Our March Sermon) 





in for the fireplace. His mother noted 
what he was doing, stooped down 
and kissed him. Later in life he said, 
“My inspiration to become a painter 
stemmed from my mother’s kiss.” 


Had the stubborn and stern parents 
and friends of Florence Nightingale 
only had the love and wisdom to show 
their appreciation to the world-famous 
daughter, they might have seen her 
as “The Lady with the Lamp,” one 
of the great inspirers of the human 
race! 

Let’s be on the lookout for “A” 
marks, not only in our children, but 
in all our friends in 1958! 




















Dairy farmer R. L. Holloway of Keller, Texas (right), agrees with dealer Churchwell, 
regularly installs new sets of Champions in all engines used on his 750-acre farm, 


That’s what Homer Churchwell, manager of Texas’ Fort 
Worth Implement Company, a John Deere dealership, advises. 
‘A new set of Champion Spark Plugs installed before every big 
farming season will pay for itself several times over in fuel 
savings alone. Worn plugs boost fuel costs. And they can make 
a tractor lose power before you realize it. 

“TI advise changing spark plugs every 150-200 hours of 


operation. And I always recommend Champions—the first 
choice of the men who design and build America’s tractors.” 


Kk 


Texas farm implement dealer says: "A new fa rming season 
calls for a new set of Champion Spark Plugs” 
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DEPENDABLE 
CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


EVERY MAJOR U.S. TRACTOR MAKER USES CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS! 
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Butler tells how 


Drying Shelled 
Corn Cuts 
Storage Costs 


New corn harvesting methods 
using picker-shellers and corn com- 
bines have brought big advantages 
to farmers—including lower storage 
costs. Shelled corn takes ¥2 as much 
space as ear corn and is far easier to 
move in and out of storage. Experts 
estimate it costs 40¢ per bushel for 
storage facilities for shelled corn 
while ear corn storage averages 
$1.00 per bushel. 


There’s only one limitation—mois- 
ture. For safe storage, shelled corn 
should be at or below 12142% mois- 
ture content. But in most sections of 
the country, corn is harvested when 
the moisture level is 17-21%. And 
this runs even higher if the corn is 
harvested early to cut wind, stalk rot 
and corn borer losses. If stored at 
harvest moisture levels, corn will 
heat, spoil and be vulnerable to seri- 
ous infestation. 


On-the-farm drying equipment has 
been developed by Butler Manufac- 
turing Company to solve this prob- 
lem at low cost. In most sections of 
the country, farmers can dry shelled 
corn after it is stored in bins with a 
Butler Force-Aire system. Con- 
sisting of a specially designed fan 
capable of delivering required air 
flows at high static pressures, and a 
duct system or perforated floor ar- 
rangement, the Butler system dries 
by forcing unheated air through the 
grain. Addition of the new Butler sup- 
plemental Heat Burner to a Force- 
ay Aire system is recom- 
ay Ae mended to improve 
; the drying oper- 
ation during wet 
weather. Operat- 
ing costs run as 
low as one cent 
per bushel—a 
small price com- 
pared to storage 
savings. 




















Butler Force-Aire System 


For moist climates 
and wet harvests 


Butler has devel- 
oped a heated air 
Crop Dryer and _ Butler Batch Bin (300 or 600 
Batch Bin (right) bu.) for use with Crop Dryer 
for on-the-farm . 
use. Descriptive lit- 
erature available. 
Mail coupon. 


Butler Crop Dryer 





For prompt reply address office nearest you 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 

Dept. 304, P.O. Box 7027, East 63rd Street 

| Kansas City 13, Missouri 

925 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


Please send details of Butler drying equipment for 
shelled corn. 


Name 











Town State 
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TEEN-TOONS 


Cheer up, Pat; get in the fun. 
If you want to have friends, 
You gotta be one. 


Marie Davis. 
Henry County, Tenn. ; 





Don’t listen to your girl 
While on a date; 
Her mother doesn’t care 
If she comes in late. 
Jim Chapman, 
Coweta County, Ga. 





Answers 








The “rock ’n’ roll” is just a phase 

That goes with adolescent “daze.” 

So don’t go ape... make a boo 
boo... 

Dig out... be “real gone”... 


you'll do. 
Helen C. Spain, 
Cabell County, W. Va. 
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You may be a cool cat, 

At that! 

But if you knew how others felt, 
You’d hitch up those jeans 

And wear a belt. 


Shirley Norris, 
Parker County, Tex. 





1. Right! Let people know you 
like them. 
. Don’t take a fad or craze too 
seriously. They soon pass on. 
3. Always be sure that your girl 
is home by the time her par- 
ents set. 
4. Tight, low-slung jeans are 


to 





Teen-Toons Jingle Contest 


HEY, teens, send us your jingles 
and ideas for Teen Toons. For each 
one we use, we'll pay $5. Send to 
Progressive Youngfolks, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 








not attractive or pleasing. 
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Homes for Small Birds 


Want to make some of the 
smaller birds feel at home? Be- 
come a “landlord” and build 
houses for them. 

You can build houses for wrens, 
the titmouse, nuthatches, and 
chickadees with round cans that 
have removable lids. Even large, 
flat-sided soda cracker cans can 
be converted quickly into houses. 
In general, the smallest sized can 
should be 8 inches long by at 
least 4 inches in diameter. 

We suggest half-gallon to gal- 
lon lard, syrup, and baking pow- 
der cans. Check with restaurants 
for such empty containers. 

A small-sized shortening can 
will be suitable for house wrens, 
but you will have to attach lid to 
the can with a couple of drops of 
solder. Cans with removable lids 
may be cleaned out after nesting 
season. Cut a round hole in the 
removable lid. Diameter of the 
hole should be as follows: for 
chickadees, 1% inches; house and 





Bewick’s wrens, no bigger than 
a 25-cent piece; titmice and nut- 
hatches, 14 inches; Carolina 
wrens, 1% inches. 

Try to prevent starlings from 
nesting in can houses that have 
large holes. For ventilation, punch 
a few small nail holes in the bot- 
tom end opposite entrance hole. 
Apply dark enamel to prevent 
rust. Wire the can house beneath 
limb of a shade tree, 8 to 10 feet 
above the ground. 

Make no more than two or 
three can houses. Space them 
well apart in various trees around 
your house or orchard. Don’t put 
up too many houses, because most 
birds don’t like “crowding.” 

Earl Franklin Kennamer. 





Amazing 100 Year Old Gypsy Bait Oil 
MAKES CATFISH Go Crazy! 


By 





“I am enclosing pictures 
of 2 different catfish we 
caught using Gypsy Fish 
Bait Oil on our bait. One 
fish my brother is holding 
weighed 8% pounds and 
the other one weighed 7% 
pounds. We fish the Fox 
River near Mineral Springs, 
Ill., where we have a sum- 
mer cottage.” 
Miss Dorothy Gribing 
6052 S. Fairfield 
Chicago 29, Ill. 


MYSTERY SCENT EXCITES 
FISH FEEDING BY SMELL 


Fishing scientists are just learning what wandering 
Gypsies knew 100 years ago. . . many kinds of the 
most wanted fish such as catfish, bull heads, carps, 
snappers, are ‘‘smell’’ feeders. Gypsies invented 
this amazing scented oil formula that excites these 
fish through the thousands of the tiny smell organs 
covering their bodies. A whiff while feeding and 
these fish streak madly for your bait. They all fight 
over it and usually the largest fish wins. Just dab 
mystery scented Gypsy Fish Bait Oil on your bait 
... fish lakes, rivers, creeks, ponds, or the ocean 
... Still fish with pole and bobber, cast, troll or 
spin...if yours isn’t the biggest smell feeder 
catch in the entire party, your money back. Say 
we're crazy. Be skeptical as you like. But let us 
send you the DOUBLE STRENGTH GYPSY 
FISH BAIT OIL to try at our risk. 


Fish ‘On Approval” —Send No Money 


Send for the new DOUBLE STRENGTH GYPSY FISH 
BAIT OIL (double size) for $1.98 or 3 for $4.98. On 
arrival deposit your money plus C.O.D. postage thru 
postman. Cash orders sent prepaid. If you don’t catch 
at least 300 smell feeding fish (big ones too) before all 
the Gypsy is used up return empty bottle for money back. 
FREE! Handy water-resistant fisherman’s pouch 

® for matches, lunch, tobacco, etc. included 
free to keep even if you return empty bottle. Accept this 
friendly challenge. Write today to 


WALLING KEITH CHEMICALS, INC. 
Dept. 152-C Birmingham 1, Ala. 


Yours NO COST 


>> FLASHMASTER CAMERA 
Filme 2 Flash Bulbs FREE 


Get a flash camera, wrist 
watch, tablelamp; dozens 
of other prizes shown in 
our Big Prize Book for 
boys, girls ... for mother 
or the home. Many prizes 
given for selling just one 
44-pack order of Ameri- 
can Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds at 15c a pack. Write 
for your is and Big 
4 ; Prize Book today! Send 
i os | no money. We trust you. 











AMERICAN SEED CO., Dept. 825, Lancaster, Pa. 















Lovely 3 year old Colorado Blue 
Spruce Trees; extra blue — extra 
fine—good root structure. 15 for $3. 
Planting instructions. Send cash. 
No C.0.D.’s. Postpaid at plant- 
ing time. 
GARDEN CENTER 

Dept. B-4, Fairfield, lowa 








FREIGHT PAID 
GENUINE MARBLE and GRAN! 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Prices 
lettering and Foot-stone. Catolog FREE. UP 
ALLSTATES MONUMENT CO. 

Box 7,, Station F; Atlanta, Georgia 





—————— 
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Youngfolks in the News 


Photo by Jack Goodson 


Wiggly 
Piggy 


e This little piggy squealed 
and wiggled like mad, but 
Dewey Stoker, right, and his 
brother, James Paul, were 
successful in cutting its nee- 
dlelike teeth. Joe Barnes, 
their vo-ag teacher, Kil- 
michael, Miss., advises do- 
ing this when pigs are very 
young. Otherwise, he says, 
pigs will lacerate sow’s ud- 
der and bite each other. 
Dewey and James Paul have 
had good luck with their pig 
project. Dewey showed the 
grand champion at the coun- 
ty fair last year. 





f 


Photo by Pat Peacock 


Good Cooks! 


e In the 4-H foods prepara- 
tion project in Fulton County, 
Ky., taught by Mrs. Robert 
Holland, home service advisor 
with Kentucky Utilities Com- 
pany, girls are taught to use 
different electrical appliances. 
This cake, for instance, was 
baked in the built-in wall oven 
in the KU kitchen, and then 
frozen. Best of all, girls get 
to sample their wares! And 
here, Nancy Bushart, 15, and 
Judy Ware, 14 (left), are about 
to serve that delicious looking 
cake to all the members. 


Hats Off to Good Feeding 


e William Morton, Wichita County, 
Tex., is proud of this steer given him 
by Safeway Stores in Wichita Falls 
in return for feeding out a steer for 
them. William -was selected by the 
stores because of his outstanding 
ability as a steer feeder. His calves 
always place top in the area show 
and at the Fort Worth 
Fat Stock Show. A mem- 
ber of the Friberg-Cooper 
4-H Club, he has carried 
55 projects in 4-H in five 
years. 





Photo by 
Glenn Shelton 



















Photo by 
Fat Peacock 


A “Bright” Idea 


® Here’s an idea for a unique lamp. It was 
made by 4-H’er Jerry Keenum, Jefferson 
County, Ala. Yes, the pistol is real —an old 
45. The trigger is the switch. 











Luxuriant foliage of Perennial Sweet-Type Sudan. Fine, tender, 
leafy stems make succulent grazing. And it's sweeter than Sweet 
Sudan, 


EXTREMELY PALATABLE. Perennial Sweet-Type Su- 
dan is sweeter than Sweet Sudan, grows 6 to 10 feet tall. 
Stems are fine, tender and succulent, It’s choice eating 
for beef or dairy cattle. 


PERENNIAL IN THE SOUTHERN U.S. Rhizomes at 
the base of the thickly-rooted plants keep making new 
growth, even after the crop is grazed hard or cut for 
hay. New plants arise from the rhizomes next year. And 
when soil erosion is a serious problem, the extensive root 
system make a really effective erosion control. 


LONGER GROWING SEASON THAN JOHNSON- 


GRASS OR SWEET SUDAN. Perennial Sweet-Type 
Sudangrass comes out earlier than annual types and is 
still green, leafy and succulent, long after other sorghum 
grasses have ripened and dried out. New stalks or tillers 
develop from the root crown, putting out new green 
growth for grazing until frost. 


eee IINARIT CADACE 
PRODUCES ABUNDANI FORAGE. Puts out 50 to 100 
tiller shoots from each root crown. Victor Childers, work 
unit conservationist, Soil Conservation Service, reports: 





“The following green weights per acre were obtained from 
B meter square clippings of Perennial Sweet-Type Sudangrass 
in Hockley County, Texas, on the following dates: 

78,150 Ibs. —on plot clipped August 19, 1957 

84,200 Ibs. —on plot clipped September 9, 1957 
This Perennial Sweet-Type Sudangrass was planted May 23, 
1957, at the approximate planting rate of 1% pounds of 
seed per acre." 












The result of 15 
years of breeding 
and selection by the 
Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 
this palatable, per- 
ennial, permanent 
pasture grass is a 
farmer's dream 
come true. 


Plant this new 
sorghum variety 
and put modern ag- 
ricultural research 
fo work making 
profits for you. 





Notice rhizome root system 
of Perennial Sweet-Type 
Sudan. New plants arise 
from rhizomes next year. 
Extensive mass of roots 
makes it the most effective 
cover crop in the sorghum 
family. 





Farmer H E. Toles, Happy, 
Texas, counts suckers in 
this single clump—finds 91 
rising from the single-plant 
root system at the bottom, 
and more suckers at the top, 


PLANTING RATE. 1 to 4 pounds per acre. Plant as you would Sudan. 
TRIPLE-GRADED, TESTED AND TREATED SEED. To insure seed free of 


Johnsongrass and Johnsongrass crosses, our Perennial Sweet-Type Sudan- 
grass was grown in isolated fields, under the rigid supervision of graduate 
agronomists. Our seed has been triple-graded, purity-tested and treated 


against smut. 


SEED SUPPLY LIMITED —- ORDER YOURS NOW 


Certified Perennial Sweet Sudan Seed 
will be available in May 1958, from 
Texas foundation seed, subject to crop. 














Write Now for FREE, Illustrated Booklet on Penennial Sweet-Type Sudangrass 


TAYLOR-EVANS 
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GET TOP CROP ._ 
PROFITS: @ 



















_ Spread Your ~ 


eek RE 


~ ACCURATELY 


Over-application wastes fertilizer 
dollars. Under-application of fertili- 
zer reduces crop yields. Only Ezee 
Flow has the ‘‘Can’t-Be-Copied” 
features to enable you to spread 
your fertilizer uniformly and accu- 
rately . . . so your crops can make 
more money for you. And, only 
Ezee Flow absolutely guarantees this 
performance. See your dealer soon. 
Remember, Ezee Flow is America’s 
most complete line of fertilizer 
application equipment—there’s a 

size and model for every size farm. at tuly Mammen ee Pee — 

lizer and Seed Fact Folder. 


ELZEF Pa DIVISION , /7_ CORPORATION 
@ Oept. PF-3,3428 N. Harlem Ave., Chicago 34, Illinois 
te cq] | VEL Y WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 





ONLY EZEE FLOW 
GIVES YOU THIS 











OF PERFORMANCE 


Exee Flow will spread ANY 
fertilizer in ANY condition in | 
ANY* amount... uniformly 
p) and accurately . . . without 
Dp) clogging ...or money back. 


EZEE FLOW 


Division Avco Dist. Corp. 
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TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


MODERN MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
PUTS MUSCULAR PAIN TO SLEEP 
AS NEVER BEFORE POSSIBLE 


















Powerful 5-HP Gravely, America’s most 
versatile small tractor, does every lawn, gar- 
den and field job faster, easier, better! 

Choice of 30 performance-proved tools. 
All-Gear Drive, Power Reverse, Push - 
Button Starter optional. 

New 24-page ‘'Power vs Drudgery’’ 
Booklet shows how Gravely power and 

rformance can solve YOUR problems, 

Vrite for it today! 


GRAVELY TRACTORS. INC. 
BOX 339 DUNBAR, W. VA. 






Intracel. 


PENETRATING ANALGESIC 


This revolutionary new pain treatment 
penetrates through the skin, deep into 
aching muscle tissues. Fragrant, 
soothing, unbelievably effective Intracel 
relieves backache and shoulder stiffness 
caused by driving, drafts or just plain 
“nerves:’ Use Intracel, too, to relieve 
aches and pains of stiff neck muscles, 
muscular lumbago, simple neuritis and 
neuralgia, sore arm and Charley Horse. 
Intracel gives temporary 
relief from minor pains of 
arthritis and rheumatism. 

If not completely satisfied, 


LOWER COSTS 


EASIER HANDLING 











Fa 
WARN HUBS 


idle the front drive in 
2-wheel drive...stop 
drag...reduce wear. 
Warn Hubs mean big 
savings in gear, engine, 
tire wear, gas, plus new 
pep, performance, pow- 
er, handling ease. And 


>. now, with Warn Lock- I . 
Jn 3 O-matics, you have eco- your druggist will refund 
VER 100,000 nomical, drag-free 2- your full purchase price. 


WARN HUBS NOW w.d. or tractive 4-w.d. 
IN USE ON automatically, as you 
4-WHEEL DRIVES shift! Ask your dealer 
Models for all for Warn Lock-O-matic 
4 w.ds. to 12 tons or Locking Hubs today! 


Riverton Box 6064-PF3 


WARN MFG. CO. Seattle 88, Wash. 
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Popular 2 oz. Size... .$149 
New 6 oz. Economy Size $298 


VCA LABORATORIES, LOS ANGELES AND NEW YORK 








Editor’s Chat 





With Youngfolks 


H I, there! 


Bet you're busy as all get out 
with farm and school duties . . . 
but you've got fishing on your 
mind, too, is our guess! Well, get 
your fishing pole and tackle ready. 
Then when you get a breathing 
spell, invite the whole family to 
go fishing with you. There’s noth- 
ing like it for fun! 


All of us like a word of appre- 
ciation now and then. Had a note 
from Linda Kate White of Hood 
County, Tex., recently: “As a farm 
youth, I don’t have too much time 
or opportunity for much activity 
and entertainment outside of 
school. I find a great source of 
entertainment and relaxation in 
reading good, interesting fiction 
such as The Progressive Farmer's. 
Keep up the good work, especially 
that in the youth section.” 

Thanks, Linda! Your reference 
to reading reminds me that March 
16-22 is National Library Week 
and the theme is “Wake Up and 
Read.” Why not? Reading is fun! 


Ever say “happy anniversary” 3 
million times? That’s what we’re 
doing right now—happy anniver- 
sary, you 3 million Girl Scouts of 
the USA! The 46th anniversary of 
Girl Scouting is being observed 
this month. Community -service 
campaigns will be launched this 
month to demonstrate the 1958 
Girl Scout theme, “You Can Count 
on Her for Service.” 


For several years, Pfister Asso- 
ciated Growers has given seed corn 
samples to 4-H club and FFA 
boys. In turn, the boys exhibit 
10-ear samples at a local corn 
show. The better samples from 
the local shows, plus a three-man 
corn judging team from each 
group, go to a regional corn show. 
There the samples are judged 
again, and the judging teams com- 
pete. 

The final step comes when the 
two highest scoring judging teams 
from each regional show, plus the 
better 10-ear samples, complete in 
a state show. 

Boys who have taken part in the 


-_ i 





corn shows are enthusiastic about 
them. Kenneth Conners, Hart- 
selle, Ala., says, “What I learned 
from the contest and study of corn 
judging will enable me to select 
a good seed corn in the future.” 
Bobby Hanners, also of Hartselle, 
says, “I didn’t know before that 
anything mattered except yield. 
Now I know the characteristics 
that are to be found in corn of 
good quality.” 


Crisp, starched uniforms . . . a 
quiet, efficient manner . . . a sooth- 
ing touch during a time of pain 

these add up to just one 
thing: nurses. 

If you become a nurse, you'll 
be part of a wonderful, helping 
profession. Begin preparation in 
high school to be a nurse. If pos- 
sible, take a college-preparatory 
course in high school. By all 
means, take chemistry. Strive for 
good grades. You can combine 
nursing and college, or take your 
nursing course in hospital schools 
of nursing. 

For information on schools and 
nursing careers, write Committee 
on Careers in Nursing, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


March 1-8 is National 4-H Club 
Week! All across the country the 
national theme, “4-H Salute to 
Parents,” will be observed. Dur- 
ing the week, club members will 
plan special occasions for recog- 
nizing and honoring their parents 
who have encouraged and helped 
them to “make the best better’— 
to “learn to do by doing.” 

What are your plans for Na- 
tional 4-H Club Week? Maybe a 
parent-club member supper, or a 
special chapel program or drama; 
a gathering for your local leaders; 
a window display; a radio or TV 
program; a family fun night? I 
know you will have some good and 
exciting event on this occasion. 


Remember to drive safely, and 
sanely when youre out driving. 


Keweined] MTR 


Leaflets for Youngfolks 


Collecting Stamps 

Twenty-Five Ideas for Programs 
Wake Up Your Sunday School 
St. Patrick’s Day Party 

Let’s Visit Our States Party 
Easter Favors To Make 

How To Make String Puppets 
How To Make Bird Tables 


April Fool’s Party 
Newspaper Party 

Premiere for Two (play) 
World Without Trees (play) 
A Can of Beans (play) 
Trial of Sandwich (play) 
Easter Party 

Inner Tube Ideas 








Leaflets are two for 5 cents, or five for 10 cents. 
Plays are 5 cents each. Order from Service Edi- 
tor, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Country | 
Voices | 


As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 





entitled Cooties, and reading simply “Adam .. .« 
Had ’em.” Then along comes Miss Jane Merchant’s 
On Reasoning with Any Adolescent: “Why ... Try?” 


Now for some notes on reading, writing, and 
television: 


Why worry about the poor readers and spellers 
that our schools turn out today? In another genera- 
tion or two, at the present rate of progress, it will 
not be necessary to read or write. Everything will 
be pictured, cataloged, and absorbed as from a 


There are good educational programs. We need 
more. Let TV put on English lessons and math. 
Many have learned to “bop” by TV. Now let them 
learn to diagram sentences. 

Mrs. Virgie Edwards, Metcalfe County, Ky. 


Yes, and more than that: “Wake Up and 
Read.” That is the slogan of National Library 
Week, March 16-22, this year. “It’s actually 
‘national reading week,’”? says Ken McCormick, 
speaking for the National Book Committee, ‘“‘to 
make people word conscious.” And: “Without the 
written word,” says Marchette Chute, “little work 
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irt- thinking machine at the speed of thought. Every- ae he a Hewat al aa 
‘ . u > transmitted, and the 
, s ‘ thing goes out gradually, and so with reading and could De CONG Or Know UBse » ’ 
ed How short a poem can get... bad TV ; 8 g ‘ a & . at P g civilization we know would grind to a halt.” 
om writing in this Age of the Machine. a se : 
manners. and some thoughts t I ¥ C. GC, Hollinasworth. Stokes C. tu. N.C So would television. There must almost always 
ect ‘ oy ee Te ee ee ee be a script. The best programs are based on good 
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le, BOY I The old days were better. TV kills nt Monica Finally, as to that Sputnik and all the sputter 
at Read” ...and read Psalm 27. tion. I can no longer visit my neighbors’ homes about it: 
id. without feeling like I was attending the movies at A NOTE OF FAITH 
ics the same time. M. F., Spartanburg County, S. C. : 
ot RENEWAL . . . Reared in the country, I need never fear 
Living on a small farm, I know the feeling of Well, not to put it too harshly, there were that the sun, the moon, cy : ee to 
frustration than can come in the dead of winter people with bad manners even before the cur- appear in their proper orbits. I know that the sea- 
a after a year of drouth. Feed’s priced high. There’s rent surge of citification and brash commer- sons will come around at the same time each year 
‘ act much work to do. The hens don’t lay enough cialism, and TV. Further: —that the rains will come and the sun will shine. I 
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y When soft winds blow from out the east the good old movies that our children otherwise Wars and rumors of wars may come and go, but 
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‘ Renewal, and an end to yearning, mostly two hours after supper, and they can get or change the over-all plan for our world. It’s still 
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THE DAVIS LOADER 







WILL SAVE YOUR BACK 
A HUNDRED WAYS! 


You can get more utility out of a Davis Loader 
than any other implement on your place! 












; Cleans cattle sheds, 
a ‘. Just look at all the jobs it will do. Name a dig- 
ie 3 t ging, dozing, stacking, loading, clearing, or lift- 
°. ° P hers . ing job, your Davis Loader will do it! Yes, it can 
° ° aa save your back in a hundred different ways! 


and stumps 


It pays to buy a loader in the Davis class. Not 
only will it do more for you, but it will last 
longer. Its rugged, box-frame construction; 
superior hydraulics ; maximum visibility ; “‘step- 
in’’ design, plus quality fabrication means 
dollars to you in the long run. 

Add it all up — no wonder Davis is the one that 
others always follow! 


Moves sheds, tanks, 
* « , and troughs 

































“Aw & = Davis Loaders and Backhoes are available for all popular models of 
+BiE..5 \\'9\ ee International, Ford, Fordson Major, Ferguson, Case, Massey-Harris, 
2m YANG Allis-Chalmers, Oliver, John Deere, Mi polis-Moline, and Work 

0 2, Sa Bull Tractors. 








Levels roads, paths, 
fills washouts 


SOLD AND SERVICED EVERYWHERE BY BETTER DEALERS 





For the name of your nearest dealers call Western 
Union by number and ask for Operator 25... or 
send coupon. Please specify make of tractor. 








en 
MASSEY-FERGUSON INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
1009 SOUTH WEST STREET WICHITA 13N, KANSAS 





the DAVIS BACKHOE 























é 2 1 
» a4 +. 
\\ i is BEST for FARM USE... i ; 
Snr) j Please s:nd me literature and name of dealer on Davis Loader 
A Davis Backhoe to fit a tractor. 
my \ Dig at any angle up to 200 degrees, even flush against fences, barns, etc. | 
- .¢ “pm Ideal for trenching, cleaning ditches and canals, digging septic tanks. i 
t.. Lan , SRY: Features 10,000 Ibs. breakaway for frozen ground; wide visibility, operator NAME 
os . comfort, low price. 4 
: Pi aad i ADDRESS. 
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out. Complete for $2.95. 


ately by return mail. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


e@ ALTERNATIVES — Dictionary of 
Alternatives gives choices for 
words based on same definition, 
such as CURL, FURL, and HURL. 


@ BACKWARDS — Special Diction- 
ary arranged backwards by last 
letter first. First three words are 
CAABA, INDABA, and COPAIBA. 


@ UNUSUAL DEFINITIONS —Trick 
definitions of words. Thus Web- 
ster’s Dictionary gives ‘sly’ with 
the answer FELINE. (You might 
get stuck with CRAFTY.) Also “a 
storage place” is a definition for 
BOOT. (You might get stuck with 
ROOM.) It is trap definitions and 
words like these that can elimi- 
nate youl There are THOU- 
SANDS like them! 





Largest work of its kind ever published in the United States. Three 
Specialized Dictionaries in one volume. A companion piece to the 
Unabridged Dictionary. Order now before the new edition is sold 


CROSSWORD DICTIONARY may be examined for 5 days ona 
FREE TRIAL. Use it and see how it improves your winning chances. 
If you are not delighted, return book and you owe nothing. 

To insure quick, safe transit, all dictionaries are sent immedi- 


CROSSWORD 
DICTIONARY 


FOR 
PUZZLE CONTESTANTS 


Mail Coupon below to: Research Book Co. 
220 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


{@P@@eeeneecaeetananaeaeanaaaneanaaaeaaan 
————ea> SEND NO MONEY <f—eeeee 


CLIP OFF AND MAIL 


RESEARCH BOOK CO. DEPT. TPF 
220 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me for five days 
free examination a copy of THE 
CROSSWORD DICTIONARY. At 
the end of five days, | will either 
send you $2.95 (plus 50 postage) 
in full payment or | will return it 
to you and owe nothing. 
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: (] Check here to save 50 cents ship- 
ping and postal charges by en- 
closing full $2.95 with coupon. 
Same refund privilege. a 


Siemans 
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CLEAN OUT RATS 
AND MICE...FOR GOOD! 





\f 98¢ 


the large Ib. box 







for, Diamond 
' Black Leaf 


con PAN VY CLEVELAND 14, OnI0 
- " iptyc, NEVER 
AY Vi BEFORE 
Mew GQ FZ... OFFERED 
< Sar | 


AC 
RED CHIEF, LAVENDER BLUE _ —POsrpaip _ 
Grows 12’ to 15" flowers on strong, sturdy 
pee. Departs labelled. Culture included. Send only 50c 
fer 2, 75c for 4, $1.25 for 8 and Seed & Nursery Catalog. 


R.H. SHUMWAY Seedsman, Dept. 397, Rockford, Illinois 
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Sensational Tomato 


Customers BUSHELS 
Report Toa Vine 


Grow the world’s most amazing Toma- 
to right in your own garden and geta 
bushel or more of delicious, ripe toma- 
toes from a vine. 


BURGESS CLIMBING 


Thp-2- CREP 


TOMATO Vine grows 10 to 18 
feet and outyields all other known 
varieties. Huge, meaty, solid fruit, 
wonderful flavor. Some weigh as 
much as 2 pounds. Excellent for 
slicing and canning. 


TRIAL PACKET 10c 
Postpaid. Order Today 
3 Packets for 25c 


LOOK FOR THE 10c BONUS COUPON 
ON EACH PACKET. 

FREE Catalog with valuable information 
about “BLIZZARD BELT” Seeds, Bulbs 
and Plants for the “BEST GARDEN IN 
TOWN.” 






Actual Photograph 
as grown by 
Walter J). Madson 
Tulsa, Okla 
UGB oe eo it 






BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
104-B, Galesburg, Mich. 
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What's An ‘Action Ad’? 


Whether you operate a large business or a 
small farm, a ‘powerful little Action Ad” in 
The Progressive Farmer’s Classified columns 
can act as your personal salesman. It will call 
on thousands of prospects for almost anything 
you have to sell. You will be pleasantly as- 
tounded at the profitable response. Have this 
experience for yourself by placing one in the 
next issue! Write to The Progressive Farmer 
for order blanks . . . no obligation — lots of 
opportunity! 





NEWS 


Pretty President 


About Teens 





Busy at her typewriter is vivacious Judy 
Ford of Gaston County, N. C., who was 


elected president of the Luther League of America. An outstand- 
ing senior at Lenoir Rhyne College, Judy is the first girl president in 
the 62-year-old history of the Luther League. The Luther League 
is a young people’s organization within the Lutheran church. 


4-H Library Project 















Best Broiler 
Grower 


Each year in South Carolina, 
a state 4-H broiler contest is 
held. It usually begins in 
March and ends the early part 
of May when the birds are 
eight weeks old. There are 
three district shows, and the 
five top entries from each dis- 
trict show compete for the 
state title in June. Last year’s 
state winner was George 
Christopher, Greenwood 
County. His six male birds at 
eight weeks of age weighed 
17 pounds processed. They 
were bought by the A & P 


A community library has 
been established in Cross 
Roads, S. C., thanks to the mem- 
bers of the Cross Roads 4-H Club 
and the Oconee County Library. 
The 4-H’ers built and painted 
shelves for the library. The county 
library supplied 300 volumes, for 
all ages, and promised more. Shown 
working (left to right) are Shirley 
Hubbard, assistant home demon- 
stration agent; Julia Beth 
Graham, and Janice Lowie. 





Company at auction for $7.25 per pound—a total of $123.25. T. C. 
Williams of this company presented a trophy to George for his out- 


standing work. 


William S. Snelling. 
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Winning Youngfolks’ Letters Say 


“School Plays Are Fun” 


Real-Life Situations 
($15 Prize) 


When you portray a character 
in a play, it is like getting involved 
in a real-life situation. All char- 
acters must work together to make 
the plot a success. I remember a 
teacher who often told her class 
that the greatest thing a person 
could do was learn to live and 
work happily with others. The 
part I enjoy most is the feeling of 
unity which exists between the 
play cast. Linda Crowder, 15, 

Macon County, Tenn. 


Fond Memories 
($10 Prize) 


The exciting tryouts . . . the 
tense waiting for the decision of 
the judges ... the first jerky prac- 
tices . . . the taleum powder in 
my hair . .. the time I said an- 
other girl’s lines . . . and finally, 
knowing that the entire cast has 
put its all into making the play a 
success — these are some of my 
fondest memories of our junior 
play. Letha McMurry, 16, 

Washington County, Ark. 


Playwriting Most Fun 
($5 Prize) 

Since my first year in grammar 
school, I've been taking part in 
school plays. It has been great 
fun, too. Now, as a college fresh- 
man, my favorite course is play- 
writing. All students taking this 
course are required to write a one- 
act play. To me, this is the best 
part. Claire Holcomb, 18, 

York County, S. C. 


Other Winning Letters 
($2 prizes) 

I enjoy the practicing that has 
to be done before the play is pre- 
sented. It brings out talents in 
your fellow students that they 
hadn’t had a chance to display 
before. It’s fun to watch these 
talents develop. 

Joann Hollowell, 16, 
Beaufort County, N.C. 


Working on a school play gives 
me a chance to study people’s char- 
acters. Some people whom I had 
supposed to be quite good tem- 


NEXT LETTER 


CONTEST 





SpRINC’s fresh green look... 
autumn’s vivid splash of color .. . 
summer’s “easy livin’”. . . win- 
ter’s sleepy solitude — each season 
has its own characteristics that 
make it a favorite with someone. 
Which season on the farm is your 
favorite—and why? 

For the three best letters of 100 
words or less that we receive on 


pered turn out to be sulky, if 
everything doesn’t go their way. 
Others I had thought unfriendly 
were perhaps only shy. Most of 
all, though, I learn about myself— 
whether I can stand criticism and 
whether I can work well with my 
fellow students. Hope Smith, 15, 

De Kalb County, Ala. 


I enjoy most being a part of a 
group that is mutually interested 
in entertaining and bringing joy 
to others. By sharing this com- 
mon interest, there is a warm feel- 
ing of congeniality in the group. 

Danny Joe Faulk, 14, 
Shelby County, Tex. 


I enjoy the closeness and friend- 
liness of all the workers, whether 
they have the starring role or are 
helping backstage. We are all 
working together and doing the 
best we can to have a hit. 

Dorothy Gaston, 16, 
Sumter County, Ga. 


Although I am out of school 
now, I still have many pleasant 
memories of the time I was in a 
school play. I remember all the 
hard work; but I remember all the 
fun, too. I enjoy most the won- 
derful memories I have of our 
school plays. 

Geneva Anderson, 18, 
Izard County, Ark. 


Our recent play was just the 
most, to say the least! It was our 
first play, and we experienced 
“stage-itis” before curtaintime; but 
thanks to our teachers who work- 
ed so faithfully with it, it was a 
huge success. The best thing was 
the good feeling that we had 
worked hard and succeeded. 

Linda Claire Stone, 11, 
Tipton County, Tenn. 


Painting scenery is not dull or 
drudgery, as some might think. It 
is a creative achievement un- 
equaled by any other part which 
you might have in the play. In 
this position, I am faced with 
never-ending problems—one scene 
must have a jungle background; 
another, a weird skyline of a fu- 
ture city. This I enjoy creating! 

Gregory Nunnery, 16, 
Sampson County, N. C. 


“My Favorite Season” 


this subject, we will pay $15, $10, 
and $5, respectively, plus $2 for 
all others we publish. Send your 
letters by March 31 to Progres- 
sive Youngfolks, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. In- 
clude your name, age, address, 
and county on your entry. Young- 
folks 10 to 20 are eligible to enter 
this contest. 





THIS EMBLEM IS YOUR GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION EW 





Blue Bell, Inc., Empire State Bidg., New York, N.Y. 


RUGGED MATCH FOR ANY JOB! Matched sets let a man work 
in comfort and style. Well-tailored Ivy style pants team with poplin jacket. 


Both outfits in washable quality cottons. Men's, boys’ sizes. $2.98-$4.95 


BLUE BELL 


Clothes for all the family 
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IN THE SOUTH 


PO 


GIVES YOU: 


HIGHER YIELDS—Southern crops yield 
their best only when supplied with 
plenty of potash, in a balanced fer- 
tility program. Potash enables crops 
to make better use of moisture, fight 
off disease better. 





BETTER QUALITY —Higher-grade cotton 
at the gin, more market appeal on 
vegetables and fruits. Potash helps 
give you these. And potash gives 
you more feeding value per acre of 
corn, pastures with greater carry- 
ing capacity. 


AMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE, INC. 


MEMBER COMPANIES 
American Potash & Chemical Corporation 
Duval Sulphur & Potash Company 
Potash Company of America 
Southwest Potash Corporation 
United States Potash Company Division of 


United States Borax & Chemical Corporation 


TaN 








LOWER COSTS— Potash is the lowest- 
cost of all major fertilizer elements. 
Don’t skimp. Ample potash in bal- 
anced fertilizers helps cut costs of 
producing tobacco, cotton, corn, 
milk. 


HIGHER PROFIT— High yields, top- 
quality crops, low-cost production. 
These mean money in your pocket. 
Potash pays. Use plenty. Consult 
your official agricultural adviser. 


NEW! 







Send for: 


a sae 
Fertilizer Placement” 
40 Poges of lotest a 
Information FREE ; 
American Potash Institute, Inc. 


Dept.131,1102 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Seggemen: Please send me “Fertilizer Placement” 


Your Nome 





Route 





Town ond Stote 











OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is reliable. We guar- 
antee that purchase price of the article will be refunded or that satisfactory adjustments will 
be made if you buy any article advertised in this issue of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER which 
is proved to have been fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must 
be submitted to us within one month after you order the article and you must mention THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER when placing your order. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, however, nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchas- 
ing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Careers for You 





In Agricultural 
Chemicals 





But Brown is a freshman at 
state college. He is studying agri- 
culture, and expects to train him- 
self for a career in agricultural 
chemicals. 

How did Bill Brown arrive at 
this decision about his future? 

Bill grew up on a farm and ex- 
pected to be a farmer. But he 
had four brothers and the family 
farm wasn’t large enough to be 
split five ways—not even two. So 
during his sophomore year in high 
school, Bill and his dad explored 
many of the more than 500 agri- 
cultural careers. Both felt that if 
Bill could follow an ag career it 
would keep him close to farming, 
his first love. Too, his experiences 
on the farm would be helpful to 
him in his work. 

After many personal visits with 
his vo-ag teacher, county agent, ag 
college officials, successful farm- 
ers, and men in ag businesses, Bill 
decided for ag chemicals. 

Among other things, he learned 
that the chemical industry needs 










In Clothing 2 
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A QUIZ for you, young lady! 
When you go shopping, do you 
find yourself automatically head- 
ing for the fabric department? In 
your hands, is your sewing ma- 
chine practically a magic wand for 
creating clothes? And do you like 
to have that “right out of'a band- 
box” neat and trim look? 

If your answers are “yes,” now’s 
the time to consider a career in 
clothing and textiles. 

A major in clothing and textiles 
opens many fields, including mer- 
chandising, journalism, textile de- 
signing, professional dressmaking 
and designing, textile testing and 
research, extension service, and 
teaching. 

Plus the ability to sew and care 
for fabrics, one clothing specialist 
with the extension service says that 
to be successful you should have 
initiative, imagination, and ability 
to analyze people and costumes. 
She says, too, that a cheerful, un- 
selfish disposition and the ability 
to meet and know people easily 
are decided assets. 

While you're still in high school, 
she advises that you watch fashion 
shows, window displays, television 
and movie dress, and make sure 


many kinds of scientists—chemists, 
biochemists, chemical engineers, 
ag engineers, entomologists, horti- 
culturists, plant pathologists, plant 
physiologists, agronomists, nema- 
tologists. The demand is greater 
than the supply of men with spe- 
cialized training in this broad field. 

The industry consists of about 
340 chemical companies. Some 
manufacture basic pesticide chem- 
icals. Others formulate chemicals 


‘—for use in homes, on farms, by 


the Government — to control in- 
sects, plant diseases, weeds. 

Sales increases indicate that it 
is 2 young and fast-growing busi- 
ness with a bright future. In 1940, 
sales of basic ag chemicals totaled 
$39 million. By 1956, they had 
risen to $250 million. 

Salaries are good. Technicians 
start at $275 to $325 a month; for 
those with a B. S. Degree, $375 to 
$450; with an M. S. Degree, $425 
to $550; Ph. D., $525 to $650. 
Top salaries depend on individ- 
uals. From $10,000 to $15,000 is 
not uncomomon. 

Opportunities for advancement 
are excellent. They may be found 
in fields of research, salesmanship, 
production and manufacturing, 
market surveying, field develop- 
ment, advertising personnel, busi- 
ness administration. 


that your posture, health, groom- 
ing, and speaking voice rate an 
“A plus.” She suggests, also, that 
you take public speaking, writing, 
French, home economics, and art 
in high school, if possible. 

According to the booklet, “For 
You a Double Future in Home 
Economics,” prepared by the 
American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, in college courses you'll 
learn to: Appreciate how our 
clothes affect our feelings; select 
clothing for yourself and others; 
use commercial patterns and make 
your own; design and make 
clothes. 

You will also learn to plan 
clothing for the family budget and 
way of life; understand the eco- 
nomics of clothing production and 
its influence on clothing supplies 
and costs; recognize quality in 
clothing and household fabrics; 
recognize and judge fabrics, 
weaves, finishes, and other char- 
acteristics of textiles in relation to 
proposed use of clothing or fab- 
rics; test textiles; and care for 
clothing and household fabrics. 

For the girl with a good college 
record, there will be plenty of job 
opportunities at good salaries. If 
you'd like more information, write 
to the American Home Econom- 
ics Association, 1600 Twentieth 
Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


Editor’s Note.—The next careers to 
be discussed in this series are botany 
and plant pathology, and food tech- 
nology. 




















Foresighted farmers buy a pair— 
one for the tractor and one for aspare 


Temper-raising, money-wasting, dead-battery downtime never strikes Quality built by Delco-Remy 
on the farm where an extra Delco is on hand. A Delco Dry Charge finned pate trent 
battery is always rarin’ to go whenever you need it—and a 

without the use of any charging device. Power is always fresh and | OM U-M-S SS 
available because you store a Delco dry and bring it to life UNITED MOTORS SYSTEM _ 
just by adding electrolyte fluid. In addition, wherever you are in the 


U.S. or Canada, there are neighborly dealers close by to CENERAL MOTORS (FADS THE WAY... 


back up the long-life General Motors warranty. Makes sense 


to pick up an extra Delco soon and PROTECT YOUR FARM WITH A 
PAIR-ONE FOR THE TRACTOR AND ONE FOR A SPARE! STARTING WITH DELCO BATTERIES 








ON CBS-TV—"'HIGH ADVENTURE WITH LOWELL THOMAS” e ON CBS RADIO—LOWELL THOMAS NEWSCAST 


DELCO DRY CHARG 


BATTERIES 








23% MORE 
LOAD SPACE 





Biggest Pickup Loadspace! Mod- 
ern, cab-wide Styleside body offers 
23°% more loadspace than any com- 
petitive half-ton pickup—and Ford 
gives it to you standard at no extra 
cost! Flush sides make side-loading 
and unloading far easier, too! 





4 
FORD STYLESIDE 


Most Comfortable Ride! Impact- 
O-Graph tests prove Ford gives you 
smoothest ride of any half-tonner 
—a ride mighty close to that of a 
car! ‘“‘Driverized”’ cab has Hi-Dri 
ventilation, weather-protected in- 
board cab step, suspended pedals! 


New Economy Carburetor! New 
vacuum control valve and im- 
proved accelerator pump system 
are designed for maximum gas 
mileage! And only Ford offers 
modern Short Stroke design in 
either Six or V-8 engines! 














Low-cost Replacement Parts! 
Ford replacement parts prices re 
traditionally low. In fact, in 
many cases, you'll find that Ford 
parts prices are substantially 
lower than those of other truck 
manufacturers! 




















’*58 Ford Styleside Pickup ... gives you modern 
functional styling, “Safety Vision’? dual headlights, 
exclusive “‘Driverized’”’ cab, America’s biggest picktp 
bodies . . 














. all standard at no extra cost! 


lowest-priced Farm Pickup 


with cab-wide box 


All-around modern design, plus lowest all-around cost— 
that’s the money-saving team that Ford farm pickups give 
you for 758! Only from Ford, for example, do you get a 
modern cab-wide body at no extra cost! 


And Ford costs not only start low, they stay low! Modern 
Short Stroke engines—Six and V-8—are designed to reduce 
wear, provide long life. Maintenance costs are low, too! 
Ford Trucks are built for rugged service, but when re- 
placement parts are needed, Ford parts are priced low and 
you can get them everywhere! 


Resale value, too, is traditionally high. An independent 
study of 10 million trucks proves that Ford Trucks last 
longer! Couple these low Ford costs with Ford’s modern 


advances—dynamic styling, biggest loadspace, car-like ride 
—and you have a pickup value that puts you ahead today 
. .. keeps you ahead! 


Your local Ford Dealer will gladly demonstrate Ford’s 
savings .. . just call him! 















¥ Gives you 23% 
e more loadspace 


FORD TRUCKS 
COST LESS 


LESS TO OWN...LESS TC RUN...LAST LONGER, TOO! 








PICKING 


Drinks Our Milk.” 








Dairy Rivalry 


Two dairies were rivals. One of 
them engaged a daredevil auto driver 
to drive around with a sign on his car 


Our Milk!” 


Correct Definitions 


Tact—The ability to hammer home 


saying, “This Daredevil 


The rival dairy produced 

a sign twice as large. It 
said, “You Don’t Have To 
Be a Daredevil to Drink 
Judy Goss, 
North Carolina. 


low’s head. 
cise by kicking. 
made the same mistake once. 


antifreeze two weeks too soon. 


Garden — Something most men pre- 


fer to turn over in their minds. 


a point without hitting the other fel- 
Grouch—One who gets all his exer- 
Bachelor — A fellow who has never 


Spring—The time motorists drain the 


Mrs. John Hurd, Arkansas. 
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Hayliner 68 with Flow-Action—now available in twine- and wire-tie models 





Here’s the BALE -POWER. to make 


QUALITY hay fast! 





New Holland’s Hayliner 68 with exclusive Flow-Action 
bales fast, bales gently, saves protein-rich leaves 


= first baling run with the 
Hayliner 68 tells the story —here’s 
the bale power you need for fast, 
efficient haymaking! And here are 
the quality bales you want, too— 
firm, square, and full of protein- 
rich leaves. 


The secret is Flow-Action, New 
Holland’s exclusive feeding sys- 
tem that’s been proved by farm- 
ers everywhere. Flow-Action 
floats the hay from pick-up to 
chamber ... preserves more pre- 
cious leaves. And Flow-Action 


NEW HOLLAND MACHINE COMPANY ‘first in Grassland Farming” 


The Progressive Farmer 


measures each charge, too, so 
there’s less chance of over- 
loading. 

With the Hayliner 68, you'll 
put up the kind of quality hay 
that means more milk production 
and meat gain, with less feed 
supplements. And you’ll do it for 
years to come. 


Ask your New Holland dealer 
for a demonstration today! New 
Holland Machine Company Divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand Corporation, 
New Holland, Pennsylvania. 


See offer in coupon on opposite page! 


FLOW ACTION 
is the secret! 


Strong, but light aluminum tines 
move hay gently into bale chamber. 
In heavy windrows, telescoping, 
spring-loaded tine bar prevents over- 
loading, jamming, or clogging. 
There’s no auger, no wadboard. Just 
a smooth, even flow of hay. Fewer 
moving parts mean easier mainte- 
nance, years of trouble-free service! 





---> 





Resolute Cowboy! 


A cowboy boarded an airliner 
in West Texas on a day when 
gusty mountain winds made fly. 
ing pretty rough. In spite of the 
stewardess’ numerous requests, 
he refused to fasten his seat belt, 

“Young lady,” he snorted, “for 
80 years I’ve rode everything | 
ever mounted. And I ain’t about 
to be saddle-tied now. Let ’er 
buck! Ill ride ’er!” 

Fern Milbers, Oklahoma. 


Made a Difference 


One Sunday morning years 
ago Brother Brown, a minister, 
mounted his horse and with Bi- 
ble under his arm started to fill 
his regular appointment. Passing 
by a friend’s farm, he saw, to his 
surprise, the friend plowing corn 
and exclaimed, “Hey, John, you 
know that God rested on the 
seventh day?” 

“Yes,” answered John, “but He 
got through, and I didn’t!” 

Mrs. J. W. T., Tennessee. 


Sweet Threesomes 


<< ”?> 
I love you. 
“Enclosed find check.” 
“Let me help.” 
“Dinner is ready.” 
“Vacation with pay.” 
<7 ” 
Keep the change. 
“All is forgotten.” 
“Going back home.” 
Mrs. M. N. Stringer, 
Mississippi. 


Depend on the Mailman 


A good-natured rural mail car- 
rier opened a mail box and found 
a dozen eggs, a letter, and the 
following note: 

“Dear John: I’m flat broke and 
need to have this letter mailed. 
So will you please sell the eggs 
for me, mail this letter, and with 
the change bring me 10 post 
cards and the rest in 3-cent 
stamps?” Mrs. J. A, Marr, 

Tennessce. 


Proof of Devotion 


A teen-ager sent his girl friend 
her first orchid with this note: 
“With all my love and most of 
my allowance.” 
Don Hawkins, Texas. 


Editor's Note. — Subscribers are 
invited to send us jokes they like. 
We pay $5 and $3 for jokes print- 
ed first and second each month, 
and $2 each for others published. 





“Leave that alone, Mildred! 
You have no jurisdiction 
in the barn.” 
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Have a Place in Our E 


Tue rural electric associations 
have within a generation brought 
to people living on millions of 
farms and in thousands of villages 
and small towns the benefits of 
modern living. 

When the REA idea was first an- 
nounced. and debated, not only in 
the halls of Congress but in a multi- 
tude of communities, there was a 
strong belief that rural communi- 
ties could not afford electricity. To- 
day, electricity is taken for granted 
as an essential part of rural as well 
is urban life. The changes brought 
ibout by bringing electric current 
into the lives of rural people have 
been a 20th century miracle. 

And the Government loans are 
being paid off on time. Countless 
rural people contracted for loans, 
resolved to pay them off on time, 
and did so. Payments to the Gov- 
ernment for REA cooperative loans 
have been made promptly and rep- 
resent a record of honesty, frugal- 
ity, and efficiency perhaps un- 
matched in Government lending 
history. 


Service cooperatives, such as the 
REA’s, are businesses owned pri- 
vately by the customers. Cost is 
based upon service given. And 
there perhaps is nothing more capi- 
talistic in its nature than a business 
owned by its patrons. The cooper- 
ative operation returns far more in 
taxes to the state and local commu- 
nity than would the same business 
if it were Government-operated. 

REA is now in a position to com- 
bine the efficiency of a profit-mak- 
ing organization with the services 
of a nonprofit enterprise. At the 
same time, it keeps the whole op- 
eration in private rather than state 
ownership. 

But REA’s no longer can ride to 


By RAYMOND W. MILLER 


glory. They must give service as 
good or better than their competi- 
tors. In doing so, they must main- 
tain efficient operation at the lowest 
possible cost. 

They must provide career oppor- 
tunities for their employees. Part 
of this is keeping wages in line with 
similar work in other organizations. 

REA’s must work for the long- 
range interest of their community 
in providing industrial develop- 
ment. The number of people living 
on farms and in rural villages is de- 
creasing. The rural community is 
tending to diminish in size. The 
number of patrons is not going to 
increase or even remain steady un- 
less the cooperative takes the lead. 
In many cases, they must help to 
develop local industries. 


Industry is now spreading out. It 
is now possible to produce in the 
local community many commodities 
which it was thought could be man- 
ufactured only in the larger centers 
of population. There is no reason 
why small communities cannot add 
substantially to their income. At the 
same time, they can perform a na- 
tional service through developing 
industries using their labor force. 

However, this type of activity 
cannot be rushed into on short no- 
tice. Studies must be made of the 
particular community. They would 
include number of people available 
for full or part-time employment; 
food sources; and housing, school, 
church, and health facilities. Spe- 
cial needs of the specific industry 
that might be interested in locating 
in the area should also be studied. 

Among the things to be consid- 
ered is the matter of transporta- 


ae REA— Does It Still 
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tion facilities and charges. They 
will vary according to whether the 
product to be manufactured is 
heavy or light. All these things 
and more must be studied. But it is 
rather certain that any community 
that has electricity can become an 
industrial area with industry adapt- 
ed to the local conditions. There 
was a time when industry located 
only where there was water to turn 
a wheel. Today the transformer 
makes industry possible wherever 
there is an electric line. 


REA must mobilize local public 
good will that is to be had for the 
asking. Many groups who have 
benefited from REA often have 
been ignored. Among these are 
rural teachers. They realize the 
benefits that electricity has brought 
to the community. 

Sales of electric and other equip- 
ment by smalltown businessmen 
have skyrocketed in REA areas. 

Rural users are doubling their 
use of power every four to five 
years, and they buy over $1 bil- 
lion of new appliances annually. 
The small town businessman often 
doesn’t know that REA _ helped 
bring these extra sales. 

The most vocal enthusiasts for 
REA often are not rural leaders. 
Urban people see from a distance 
the advantage electricity can be to 
rural areas. 

In the past 15 years, a larger per- 
centage of Congressmen from city 
districts than from rural areas have 
voted in favor of REA legislation. 

Patron-members of cooperatives 
must find out for themselves so that 
they may tell others. They must 
learn to recognize the association 
as their company and use the words 
“we” and “our” in talking about it, 
rather than “they” and “their.” 
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THE HORSES 


Where have they gone 





the horses that once trod 


The roads of earth, or tramped the prairie sod 
Nuzzling the grasses—achere are they? 
Strange, indeed, that in so brief a day 

There sounds down country lane or city street 
No dusty “plop plop” of their willing feet; 
Strange that servants of mankind have gone 
Beyond the sunset, and beyond the dawn. 

And left no whinnying echo on the air. 


The motors skim the concrete, but oh, where 

Are the fringed-topped buggies and the manes that tossed 
With pride of service? How much has been lost 
Through progress—and been gained, perhaps—but oh, 
The nostalgia for the far-off Long Ago! 


Grace Noll Crowell. 
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Agricultural Journalism 
as a Career 


Through agricultural journalism, and 
the broader field called agricultural 
communications, there is an outstanding 
opportunity for young men to serve agri- 
culture in an important way. For a list 
of colleges teaching ag journalism, write 
to American Agricultural Editors’ Assn., 


139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, III. 








QUALITY HAY 


gives you up to 
50% more feed value 
Easiest way is Hay-in-a-Day 


With the Hayliner 68 (opposite page) 
and these other New Holland Hay- 
in-a-Day machines, it’s easy to make 
quality hay that will help you pro- 
duce more milk and meat on less 
supplemental feed! 





Model 440 Mower-Crusher lets you mow 
and condition in one fast operation. 
Hay cures more rapidly, is ready for 
‘aking sooner. 






Model 55 Rolabar Rake gently rolls up 
fluffy, fast-drying windrows. Hay soon 
reaches 40% moisture content — ready 
for baling. 


Model 706 Crop Dryer dries hay over- 
night in mow or drying wagons. You 
store top-quality hay immediaiely! 
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New Holland Machine Company 
503 Oak Street, New Holland, Pa. 
Yes, I want to know more about 
Hay-in-a-Day! 

2 ‘“‘Hay-in-a-Day”’ Booklet 
[] “440”? Mower- [] Super 
—— Crusher ~~ Hayliner 78 
[ ] “55”? Rolabar = “*706”’ Crop 
—— Rake —— Dryer 
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By CHARLES W. PRICE, JR. 


The South’s dairy empire, long a domain of the 
Jersey and Guernsey, today is feeling the impact 
of a massive invasion by the Holstein breed. 
Visible evidence of this invasion is the rapidly 
changing complexion of many southern dairy herds. 
A black-and-white pattern is replacing fawn and 
golden brown. All-Holstein herds are seen through- 
out the South. And black-and-white cows are be- 
ing added in many others. 

What is behind this increasing interest in the 
Holstein breed? Our inquiries revealed these rea- 
sons: 

1. Decline of the butterfat market. Of milk 
produced on farms in 1956, that sold as whole 
milk amounted to 75.6%. In 1941, whole milk sales 
represented only 45% of our total production. 

2. Dairymen seeking to increase their total 
production. 

3. Increasing demand for fluid milk. 

4. Milk-pricing systems. 

5. Holsteins more plentiful. As milk cow num- 
bers increased in the South, dairymen turned to 
North Central states for herd replacements where 
Holsteins are predominant. 

A Holstein enthusiast points first to the greater 
milk production of his breed. Daughters of Hol- 
stein bulls used in artificial breeding associations 
have records averaging 12,689 pounds of milk and 
502 pounds of fat. Daughters of Guernsey sires 
in these same associations average 9.106 pounds 
of milk and 446 pounds of fat. Daughters of the 
Jersey bulls average 8,875 pounds of milk and 473 
pounds of fat. 

Jerseys had an average test of 5.3%; Guernsevs, 
1.9%; and Holsteins, 3.7%. On Southern fluid milk 
markets, prices are based on 4% butterfat. test. 


The Progressive Farmer 


Dairymen get a premium of from 6 to 7 cents for 
each Yo of a point above 4%. An equal cut is made 
for milk testing below 4%. The base price for 4% 
milk when figured on a butterfat basis is much 
greater than 60 or 70 cents per pound of butter- 
fat added to the price for milk testing above 4%. 
The buying and selling standards are different. 
Southern milk plants buy milk on a 4% butterfat 
basis. But minimum butterfat standards for fluid 
milk sold to the consumer range from a low of 3% 
to 3.8%. Milk is standardized. The butterfat per- 
centage is near the minimum level in most areas. 



























Dairymen who are changing breeds 
or adding Holsteins to their herds say, 
“It’s better to increase your volume 
and lower test than to maintain a high 
test without stepping up volume.” 

Holsteins require more feed. Larger 
amounts of forage and roughage are 
needed. But this can be partly over- 
come by providing more acres per cow 
and using supplemental grazing crops. 

Are the Holsteins here to stay? 
Their owners say, “Yes.” They point 
to New England states where other 
breeds at one time outnumbered the 
black and whites. Now from 89 to 90% 
of the dairy cattle in that area are 
Holsteins. And in the Midwest, more 
than half of the milk cows are black 
and white. “The southward movement 
is a part of the national pattern,” they 
say. “When large-scale commercial 
dairying increases, Holsteins move in.” 
Some think changing from butterfat to 
whole-milk sales has stepped up de- 
mand for Holsteins. 

Others say, “The black-and-white 
tide will slow down. Today the em- 
phasis is on milk quality and not just 
volume.” 

Consumers are buying premium 
milks. Nonfat solids in milk are get- 
ting more attention. The food value of 
milk is determined by the solid-not-fat 
as well as the butterfat percentage. 

Feeding programs of Southern 
dairymen have lagged behind those 
in other areas. But the production of 
Guernsey and Jersey herds is now be- 
ing pushed up with good pasture and 
better roughage. Irrigation of pastures 
is increasing in popularity, too. Grain 
yields have stepped up with better 
varieties and fertilization. 

The future complexion of Southern 
dairy herds will depend on: 

1. State and national programs of breed asso- 
ciations. 

2. Promotion and acceptance of special milk 
programs, “All Jersey” and “Golden Guernsey.” 

3. The quality of available herd replacements. 

4. Southern feeding programs. 

5. Pricing systems and market trends. 

Newness of Holsteins in the South has passed. 
The future of these cows is now in the hands of 
their owners. Efficient production is the key to 
successful dairying. As Holstein herds prove prof- 
itable, so will their numbers increase. 

















NUMBER COWS BRED ARTIFICIALLY AND PERCENTAGE BRED Ln 
TO HOLSTEIN BULLS IN REPRESENTATIVE SOUTHERN STATES 
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you out of the ordinary into the Rocket Age / 
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Wherever you go, it’s adventure ho! For the ’58 Olds is an inspired 
car... With an exciting mobile look that mirrors your own good 

taste. It confirms your own good judgment, too. For the new Rocket 
Engine brings you a marked advance in fuel economy... 

with all the power you can use! Discover, too, the total thrill of 
OLDSmobility! Ride on air... with New-Matic Ride*—a true 

air suspension that’s incredibly smooth and comfortable. Come have a 
new adventure at your Oldsmobile dealer’s ...in a Rocket road test now! 
OLDSMOBILE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


*Optionol at extra cost. 













All'58 Oldsmobiles feature Safety Plate Gloss... all around! 


OLDSMOBILE 
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FORWARD FROM FIFTY...INTO THE ROCKET 108 Spins 





No other low-cost baler has ever 
tied hay so fast! Owners report bal- 
ing up to 13 tons an hour with the 
new. McCormick No. 46 baler. 

Fluffy straw, heavy or wiry hay is 
fully sliced, tightly packed, and 
twine-tied for keeps—in record time. 
Every minute the No. 46 wraps up 
another meal for up to 50 cows. And 
it has the stamina to bale continu- 
ously at this high rate. 


Wty, Hove 


Costs tumble because extra 
capacity of McCormick No. 46 
baler gets so many more bales 
out of each man-hour ... each 
gallon of fuel. Lower first cost 
and longer life of No. 46 baler 
also reduce depreciation and 
other overhead to leave you 
more profit! 


Choice hay every time! 
Extra capacity of No. 46 baler 
lets you mow more hay at 
peak of its goodness and get 
it safely in the bale ahead of 
rain. Extra capacity and leaf- 
saving care save extra feed 
value...to make both your land 
and livestock more profitable! 


Custom baling pays bet- 
ter! Low-cost No. 46 ties a 
tonnage close to that of bclers 
costing up to $700 more. This 
big ‘capacity, together with 
lower first cost and operating 
expenses, slashes per-bale- 
cost to leave you more money- 
making margin! 
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new standards for low-cost balers! 


You’re a BIGGER man in the hayfield with a new McCormick No. 46 baler. 
Advanced features give the No. 46 amazing capacity for its size and price. See 
it at your IH dealer! 







































ie International Harvester Company 

P. O. Box 7333, Dept. PF-S-3, Chicago 80, Illinois 
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JehAllison’s ferryboat had been 


locked up for a year... ever 





since.he gaye in to the urge to go to 
4 _ the big city to make a name for 

himself. Now Jeb. was returning to the 
. river... with nothing aecomp- 


plished. Defeated ? Perhaps not.... 


By JEAN BELL MOSLEY 





Kriver 


Fon over a year big Jeb Allison had been 
drifting, working in the distant wheatfields and 
in various confining factories about the country. 
Now, disillusioned, disappointed, and defeated 
he was going home to the hills, as a wounded 
animal to his den. 

The train had brought him as far as John- 
son’s Crossing, but these last 20 miles he was 
afoot, going over the things he might say to 
Eldena Morgan that would more fully explain 
why he had been bound to go away, out and 
beyond. 

“And did you get what you went after, Jeb 
Allison?” he could hear her say, and he’d have 
to reply, “No, Dena. No I didn't.” The knowl- 
edge of his defeat gave him a dead feeling in 
his throat and down to his stomach. 


The wesiering sun glistened on his shiny 
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“Dena, T love 
39 i 

you.” he said, 

slowly... 









black hair and caressed the angular jaw, grown 
thin, taut, and creased with tension-made lines. 
An old crow cried out mockingly from a nearby 
tree and jays seemed to scold at his coming. He 
smiled ruefully, remembering how he and Dena 
had listened to the birds and made out what 
they were saying, quarreling good-naturedly 
because they never heard the same things. 

The thought of seeing Eldena again after 
the long year’s absence made the ache and 
longing inside his breast increase till it seemed 
like a living, pulsating organ itself. A long time 
ago, he had come upon her, suddenly. She was 
gathering walnuts, bonnet thrown back, hair 
shining like a copper sun. And he had thought 
that if the time ever came when he’d want a 
girl, this would be the one. 

“You live around here?” he’d asked _ her, 
bluntly, and telt good when she had motioned 
toward a nearby house, 

“Good,” he had said, smiling shyly, feeling 
rich with the plenitude of time. 

He had been right, she was his girl. Al- 
ways, like an uneasy flame inside, burned the 
memory of the one time he had held her in his 
arms. He had seen a copperhead coiled and 
ready to strike and had pushed Eldena out of 
the way. Her head had struck a stone and after 
he had killed the snake he had held her lightly, 
tenderly, fiercely. Their emotions had been 
thrown into a jumbled heap and out of the 


heap had come the one single, almost overpow- 


eripg emotion that caused them to tremble and 
pull away quickly, Eldena reddened and with 








downcast eyes, he with the awak- 
ened longing in his breast that 
never henceforth would leave. 

“It’s all right, Dena,” he had 
said, softly. “It’s all right, girl.” 

Since then they had never 
talked of their love. It didn’t need 
talking about, being like the sun 
coming up in the morning and 
spring following winter. 

Over the autumn-hazy hills and 
through the cool valleys he now 
made his way, stopping occasion- 
ally to savor the smell of sun-hot 
pennyroyal and drying mullein, to 
listen to hound dogs barking and 
watch blue wood smoke ascend 
from old brick and sandstone 
chimneys. About dusk, he judged, 
he would follow the lazy, twisty, 
tawny-colored road down out of 
the hills and come to the river 
landing. Home. 


Here, already, was Granny 
Hancock’s cabin, and there was 
Granny feeding her flock of spec- 
kled hens. Jeb saw her stop and 
shade her eyes at the oncoming 
stranger. 

“It’s me, Granny, Jeb,” he hol- 
lered. 

“Where you been, Jebbie, and 
why ever did you go away?” 

“Oh, just around.” He made a 
swinging motion with his arm to 
encompass the horizon. “How’s 
everyone? Jamie and his grand- 
pa?” He had wanted to ask for 
Eldena, but turned it off at the 
last second to Jamie. 

“Poorly, Jeb, poorly. The old 
man ain’t no better. Never will 
be. And little Jamie’s grown more 
inward than ever. Reckon you 
heard how he near drowned.” 

“No!” Jeb’s head jerked back 
in alarm. 

“Tried to swim the river after 
you left. Looked like he just had 
to get to the other side. Eldena 
fished him out. Why did you go 
away, Jeb, and leave us without a 
ferry? Get tired of the river, Son?” 

He thought once he would lin- 
ger and try to explain to Granny 
why he had gone away; but it 
wasn't a thing easily explained, 
and it would make him late and 
he wished to see Eldena Morgan 
before another day passed. 


Untit a year ago, Jeb couldn’t 
remember a time when he had 
been away from the river for more 
than a few days at a stretch. The 
place had always been to his lik- 
ing. Though he had liked the feel 
of the cables in his strong, cal- 
loused hands and relished the rip- 
ple of his powerful shoulder mus- 
cles as he hand-pulled his ferry 
aoross the current—a feat he alone 
in the whole countryside could do 
—still to him it had seemed a puny 
thing, transporting people from 
one side of the river to the other. 
A man could fritter away his time 
before he knew it. 

Had the folks up and down 
both sides of the river known such 
things were going on in Jeb’s 
mind, they would have hastened 
to assure him that his work was 
not a fritterin’ thing. They would 


have pointed out that he had 
linked the people together with 
his ferry, made a new and friend- 
ly community where none had 
been before, made it possible for 
those on what became known as 
Jeb’s Side to take their baskets 
and chairs, huckleberries and hon- 
ey down out of the hills and across 
the ferry to the folks on Eldena’s 
Side and the folks on her side to 
send their children to the handy 
Little Piney Sunday school and 
church instead of way down the 
river to Sutherlin’s Settlement. 

And if they could, the folks 
would have called up proper 
words of appreciation for the 
songs Jeb sang that could be heard 
away up and down the river, lift- 
ing hearts and setting feet to tap- 
ping, and the way he had them 
watching for the pretty things in 
life. Once the only fare he exact- 
ed for a whole month was that the 
passenger tell about the prettiest 
thing he had seen that day. Gran- 
ny Hancock said she’d seen 17 
cardinals light in a fluttering silver 
poplar. Ordley Haynes told about 
the old field being snowed over 
with daisies, and Eldena said she’d 
come upon a clump of columbines. 
“Found them up there along the 
path,” she’d said. “Guess they been 
there all the time. Passed them a 
hundred times and just never saw 
them before. Isn’t that funny a 
person would do that, Jeb?” 

“Guess you've just had your 
nose in the air all the time, Dena,” 
he had teased. 

“But don’t you see, Jeb,” she had 
demanded, “they’ve been there all 
the time and I’m just now seeing 
them!” 

He had shaken his head in mock 
wonderment of Eldena’s discovery. 


Durinc the long stretches 
when no one came to be set across 
the river, Jeb’s thoughts had been 
occupied with love of Eldena Mor- 
gan and the big, glorious, heroic 
thing he intended to do some day 
to be fit for her and to take his 
place in the community. And to 
accompany such thoughts, his 
hands were often busied with the 
making of “Jeb’s Pretty Spot,” as 
folks had come to call the landing 
site on Jeb’s side of the river. He 
brought wild azaleas down from 
the mountain and reset them at 
the landing; removed boulders; 
coaxed grass to grow; brought 
wild verbenas, mountain daisies, 
redbud, and dogwood; and made 
seats for his visitors. The little 
park gave pleasure to all, and Un- 
cle Cotton Turner often stopped 
to rest and re-tell about the time 
he had killed the black panther 
with his own bare hands; Matt 
Cole, how he had rescued the 
Shay family in the’ big forest fire; 
and Hardin Macey, how he had 
captured the machine gun nest 
singlehanded. Jeb had listened 
and pondered and planned to go 
and do likewise. 

He had tried to explain it to 
Eldena. “Dena,” he had said, “I 
must go away now.” 

(Continued on page 80) 
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River Crossing 
(Continued from page 79) 


“Go away?” she had repeated, 
incredulously. “Why, Jeb?” 

He had not been able to call 
up the right words to explain his 
feeling. To say that a man want- 
ed to do something important, 
something he could anchor him- 
self to, did not lend itself handi- 
ly to the telling, so all he had 
said was, “I must get out where 
things are going on, Dena. Im- 
portant things.” 

“But what’s going on right 
here, Jeb?” Eldena had asked, 
laughing with relief at the sim- 
plicity of Jeb’s trouble. 

“Here?” Jeb had echoed 
Dena’s incredulousness. “Noth- 
in’, Dena, nothin’.” He wished it 
were a thing he could easily put 
down and take Dena in his arms, 
like that time before, and tell her 
he was only joking. But all he 
could do was stand there before 
her, helpless and miserable. 

“And how long you aim to be 
gone?” she had asked. 

“It’s unknown.” 

Jeb saw first the hurt and then 
the fire in her eyes. “And you 
think things will stand still await- 
in’ your return, Jeb Allison, when 
it’s unknown when that'll be?” 


He had wanted to stop the an- 
gry words with his mouth, but 
feared to, lest it make him stay; 
and there was no allaying this 
driving thing. 

Later that same night after the 
quarrel, Jeb had sat alone on his 
ferry, going over his day, event 
by event, trying to find a single 
thing of importance that he had 
done. 

First there had been little 
Jamie Rowe coming down the 
twisty road, raising a busy cloud 
of dust behind him, a quiet, in- 
tense child with black eyes un- 
der a thatch of blacker hair. Too 
ribby, Jeb thought, and not 
enough laughy. A kid ought to 
have something to laugh about. 
Jamie more than most, for his 
life was thoroughly bereft of any 
laughing matters. He lived alone 
with a paralyzed grandfather. 


Jen had done belly busters 
from the ferry, painted himself 
checkered with pokeberry juice 
once, sung “Froggie Went A- 
Courtin’,” and walked on_ his 
hands in fruitless efforts to get 
Jamie to laugh. 

“How far is it, Jeb, to the 
train tracks?” he’d asked that 
morning. 

“Four miles across the river, 
Jamie. "Bout 20 up our bank to 
Johnson’s Crossing.” 

“I’m aimin’ to go see it.” The 
dark eyes had widened. “I ain’t 
never seen a train before.” 

“You want to be set across, 
Jamie?” Jeb had asked after 
awhile when came to him that 
Jamie was silently struggling 
with the request. 

“Could I maybe scrub the deck 
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for you, Jeb? I ain’t got no money.” 

“Well, I was going across myself, 
Jamie,” Jeb had said, smiling. “You're 
in luck.” Could as well be splicing a 
rope on one side of the river as the 
other, Jeb thought. 

That had been the first event of that 
day. Nothing of importance there. 

Then later in the day the stranger 
had come. Jeb had looked up to see 
him standing there on the bank, lean- 


ing heavily on a cane. His face had 
looked bleak and pale and worried as 
if he had lost his way and had neared 
the point of exhaustion. 

“Could I help you, Mister?” Jeb had 
asked, climbing the bank in quick 
strides. 

“What?” the old man’s eyes, vague 
and questioning had been brought, 
seemingly with much effort, to focus 
on Jeb. 


“Help me?” his voice was querulous, 
“Yes, yes,” he had said, taking Jeb’s 
proffered arm. “I need help. I am 
looking for the Little Piney Cemetery.” 

Jeb had told the old man that it was 
across the river and up the hill and 
helped him into a chair on the deck, 
taking lots of time, for the man was 
too old, he thought, for such a trip as 
he must have come. "Way too old. And 
a cemetery as his destination. 
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“It’s my wife,” he had told Jeb un- 
steadily. “She died. We'll bury her 
tomorrow at Little Piney. Mary and 
me, we were always together. And 
now Mary’s gone.” His voice had 
trailed off, and again his eyes had lost 
their focus. 

“Well, sir, dying is pretty much like 
crossing this river, I'd think,” Jeb said. 
“First you're on one side and then you 


He had pulled slowly on the cable to 
demonstrate. “First you’re here and 
then you’re over there and the river’s 
just too wide to see across. I’ve seen 
deer and mink sliding into the river on 
this side and in a little bit come out on 
the other bank all glistening and shiny 
and they shake themselves like they 
were a-shakin’ off shackles and walk 
off clean and free.” 


had protested. “It’s just that I should 
have gone first.” 

“Maybe. Maybe not,” Jeb had said 
after awhile. “Ill bet your Mary al- 
ways liked to have things ready for 
you when you came home at evening. 
Have the house swept and supper a- 
cookin’.” 

“That she did,” the old man had 
nodded affirmatively. “House a-shinin’ 


just cross over to another. Easy like.” “It’s not the dying,” the old man like a new penny.” His eyes had 
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brightened. “Yes sir, Mary sure 
got pure pleasure out of having 
things fixed up end of day when 
I'd come home. Told me herself 
once when she saw me a-comin’ 
up the path she’d go open the 
oven a little so the smell of bak- 
ing would be in the house.” The 
old man had looked at Jeb, fo- 
cusing readily now, the light of 
a shared secret in his eyes. 

“See,” Jeb had said. “It’s just 
the way Mary would want it. 
Why she'd be unhappy unless 
she could have gone first and 
been there a-waitin’.” 

Jeb had seen the old man take 
the thought to him, reject it, take 
it again, like a sun perch nib- 
bling at bait. 

“Yes sir, just like crossin’ a riv- 
er,” Jeb had continued when 
they had reached the other side. 
“All our lives we’ve got rivers to 
cross. Then comes the last one, 
and it’s the easiest of all on ac- 
count of we've already crossed 
sO many.” 

He had fallen silent then 
thinking of his own figurative 
rivers he’d crossed and the big 
one yet, the settlement of this 
gnawing restlessness within him- 
self. Jeb wondered if the old 
man had ever had this feeling 
when he was young. He had 
turned to question him and 
found, amazedly, he had gone. 
Far up the twisty little road he 
had seen the black-clad figure. 
Somehow he seemed different. 
His shoulders had been thrown 
back and his head was up. Jeb 
had shrugged wonderingly. 

No, nothing of importance 
there. 


He had waited another month 
studying his days. Every day 
Jamie had come to be set across 
and back again at sunset. Doc 
Hanley crossed several times, 
bringing back news of new ba- 
bies. Granny Hancock crossed 
over to deliver her patchwork 
quilts. But they had gotten along 
without the ferry, Jeb argued, 
and when the first wild geese 
went a-winging south, he had 
locked up the ferry and departed. 

Now he was back to take up 
where he had left off, without 
fame, or fortune, or feat of any 
kind that he had intended to ac- 
complish. Looking down on the 
river from atop Butternut Ridge, 
a tiredness pervaded his whole 
body and seeped down to his 

(Continued on page 108) 














Pes. 


“Oh, for Pete’s sake! 
Ill go get the mail.” 
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Happy, Busy, Useful Older Folks 


Wauen Dr. R. E. Bell, 84, retired 
from pastoral service, he did not “go 
on the shelf,” for he is busier than 
ever filling the pulpit in host churches, 
reading, writing a weekly column for 
the local newspaper, visiting the sick, 
and performing marriage ceremonies. 


(March Prize Letters) 


A spiritual giant, Dr. Bell never ceases 
to amaze folks who know him with 
his vast amount of energy and _ his 
scintillating wit. The sick in local hos- 


pitals eagerly await 
his regular visits and 
never fail to find 
comfort and encour- 
agement from. this Dr. R. E. Bell 
kindly, scholarly 

man. Last year when his church hon- 








hep’s owner knows he’s an important 
member of the farm team... does 
his job faithfully, eagerly and without 


question. 





And Shep’s owner also knows he has to take poultry feeds. 


as good care of Shep as he does the rest 
of the animals. So Shep gets New Purina 
Dog Chow...the new “Eager Eater” 
dog food that is as skillfully and scientifi- 
cally made as the other fine Purina chows. 
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Start feeding New Purina Dog Chow. 
Watch for the glossy coat, bright eyes and 
eagerness that mean good health. Ralston 
Purina Company, St. Louis, Mo. World’s 
largest manufacturer of livestock and 


Available at your local Purina feed dealer 
or grocery in 2\%-, 5-, 10- and 25-lb. sizes. 











ored him, designating the occa- 
sion as “R. E. Bell Day,” con- 
gratulatory messages pored in 
from over the state and nation. 


Mrs. Joyce B. Reed, Texas, 


Wiley Rice, 96-year-old resi- 
dent of Magoffin County, Ky., is 
one of the best known citizens 
of eastern Kentucky. Once a 
farmer, he in later years took 
over a hotel in Salyersville. He 
kept on farming for awhile, but 
later settled for raising a garden 
to provide vegetables for the ho- 
tel table. Recently, he made an 
extensive trip through the state 
visiting interesting people and 
places. On his return, he said 
he was ready for another trip 
the next day. He is an authority 
on births, deaths, marriages, and 
family relationships in this area, 
and with his help many family 
trees have been established and 
records have been preserved for 
future generations. 

Mrs. Elizabeth C. Adams, 
Kentucky. 


Mrs. Sally A. Fredrick is 89 
and has 121 living descendants 
in her five-generation family. 
Her hobbies are family reunions, 
fishing, and “any kind of sport 
where I can have fun with the 
youngfolks,” she says. Another 
hobby is her talking parakeet. 
“Bobby can say almost anything 
I want him to when he’s in a 
talking mood,” says Mrs. Fred- 
rick, Mrs. H. C. Boling, 

Oklahoma. 


Meet This Month’s 
Fiction Author 


JEAN Bell Mosley, author of 
“River Crossing,” (page 78) has 
become a favorite with her read- 
ers. Her description of the coun- 
tryside and her recollections of 
childhood days make colorful 
and entertaining reading. 

Mrs. Mosley and her husband, 
Edward, have a 13-year-old son, 
Stephen. The Mosleys live in 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. Says Mrs. 
Mosley: “We live in the same 
house we’ve been living in for 
21 years. We like to stay in the 
same place a long time. It makes 
life seem longer.” 

With more than 100 published 
short stories and articles to her 
credit, Mrs. Mosley prefers writ- 
ing short stories. However, she 
is co-author with Thomza Zim- 
merman of a weekly newspaper 
column, “From Dawn to Dusk.” 
Slanted for rural papers, the col- 
umn is in the form of an ex- 
change of letters to each other 
in which they write about hom- 
ey, little everyday happenings, 
which, put together, make life. 

What are some of the things 
she especially enjoys? Mrs. Mos- 
ley answers: “I like gardening, 
cats, old-fashioned rocking 
chairs, fires in fireplaces, sing- 
ing tea kettles, and tea served 
in thin china cups.” 
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MISTAKES I Have Made 


Takinc ashes out of the stove 
in a paper box was a mistake. I 
put the box on the back porch, 
not thinking fire was in the ashes. 
After I had milked, I came back 
to the house and found the porch 
burning. Luckily, I was able to 
put out the fire before it got out 
of control. T. S., Arkansas. 


I kept a flock of old hens in- 
stead of raising some young ones 
because the price of hens was so 
low and the cost of feed was 
high. The hens have quit laying, 
and I’m just buying feed. Also, 
what eggs I use, I have to buy at 
prices higher than ever. 

Mrs. RG; 
Tennessee. 


From our 140 acres plow land, 

I put 100 in the Soil Bank. The 

rains came, and the 40 in grain 

sorghum netted me $25 per acre. 

The Soil Bank payment netted 
only $10 per acre. 

F.L. C., Texas. 


I planted young fruit trees in 
an orchard, and then during a 
pasture shortage thoughtlessly 
turned my cattle on it to graze 
for a short time. All the trees 
that were not killed outright 
were badly mutilated and robbed 
of a season’s growth. My 
thoughtlessness proved costly. 

Mrs. C. M., North Carolina. 


My brother-in-law told me my 
25 acres of fine timber cut in 
pulpwood would bring me more 
money than it would cut in lum- 
ber. I let him cut it for pulp- 
wood and later learned I could 
have gotten $2,000 more from 
lumber. 


R.C. E., South Carolina. 


Not covering an old spring in 
our pasture was our worst mis- 
take. One of our good cows— 
mother of a new calf—fell head 
first into the spring. Not able to 
climb out because her front legs 
were all the way down in the 
spring, she drowned. Covering 
the spring would have been a 
simple matter. 

Mrs. J. B., Mississippi. 
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“That’s a joke on me... 1 let 
Mr. Gerson borrow the ladder.” 











Not having electric wiring in our old 
home checked and repaired almost cost 
us everything. Our home and every- 
thing we had in it burned to the ground 
one night a month ago. We were all 
asleep, and might have lost our lives if 
the dog hadn’t barked. We knew some 


of our lights wouldn’t work, but we 
didn’t stop to realize how much de- 
struction faulty wiring could cause. 


B.A. R., Virginia. 


A cow I bought at an auction sale 
hadn’t been tested for Bang’s (brucel- 
cellosis). I should have insisted on this 
before I took her home. The cow was 
“Bangy,” and infected eight others in 
my herd. J. B. J., Texas. 


In stocking our new fishpond, we 
dipped several gallons of small fish 
from a hole in the creek and put in it 
in addition to the ones furinshed by 
the Government. There were several 
perch and trout among them, but there 
were also quite a few mud cats, jack, 
and suckers. These undesirable fish 
have multiplied faster than the more 
desirable kinds, and we can’t get rid of 
them. J. T. S., Louisiana. 





TEST CHILEAN NITRATE OF SODA 
AGAINST ANY OTHER 
NITROGEN FERTILIZER 


Results of 205 bag-for-bag tests dur- 
ing the 5-year period 1953-57 give 
striking evidence of the efficiency and 
economy of Natural Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda for top-dressing and side-dress- 
ing. In these tests, Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda was compared bag-for-bag with 
nitrogen fertilizer containing twice as 
much nitrogen. Both fertilizers were 
applied at the same rates; oats and cot- 
ton, 3 bags, and corn 4 bags per acre. 
Over the 5-year period, yields averaged 
about the same for both products de- 
spite the higher nitrogen content of 
the other fertilizer. This confirms the 
superiority of nitrate nitrogen for top- 
dressing and side-dressing. 

The nitrogen content of Chilean 


Soda is 100 per cent nitrate nitrogen. 
In the other product, the nitrogen is 
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half nitrate and half ammonia. It is fair 
and reasonable to conclude that equal 
efficiency cannot be obtained with- the 
two forms of nitrogen when both are 
applied at the same time and for the 
same purpose. For top-dressing and 
side-dressing, nitrate nitrogen is ideal— 
superior to all other forms of nitrogen, 
and the nitrogen in Chilean Soda is 
100 per cent fast-acting nitrate nitro- 
gen. The bag-for-bag tests demonstrate 
the efficiency and economy of Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda! 


If you are in doubt about your nitro- 
gen top-dressing and side-dressing, 
make your own bag-for-bag test. Let 
your crops decide. Compare Chilean— 
Natural Chilean Soda—with any other 
nitrogen fertilizer regardless of its 
nitrogen content. Put them side by side, 
bag-for-bag. Be sure about that. What- 
ever rate you use, apply them bag-for- 
bag. Put them on trial. You be the 
judge—your crops the jury. Whatever 
the verdict, you'll be the winner. 


Look for the Bulldog on the bag! 


which bag s your best buy? 


Make your own bag-for-bag test and let your crops decide! 


Six Reasons Why 
Chilean Soda is Your 
Best Buy! 


1. It is the world’s only natural 
combination of quick-acting nitrate 
nitrogen and beneficial sodium. 


2. The nitrogen is 100% nitrate, 
100% available, 100% fast-acting, 
100% dependable. 


3. Every ton of Chilean Nitrate 
contains sodium equivalent to 650 
pounds of commercial limestone. 


4. This sodium destroys soil acidity. 
It helps to conserve soil supplies of 
available potash, calcium and 
magnesium, 


5. Sodium in Chilean Nitrate in- 
creases availability of phosphate in 
the soil and improves efficiency of 
applied phosphate. 

6. Richest of plant foods, Chilean’s 
extra values offer extra economy and 
efficiency especially for your top- 
dressing and side-dressing needs, 
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Family Fun 


Bible Kinships 


Most people like to trace their 
own kin. But how well up are 
we on kinships in the Bible? Can 
you line up the proper names in 
the right-hand column with the 
described kinship on the left? 
Answers on page 88B. 

1. Sister of Lazarus Hannah 
2. Grandson of 

Abraham 


Zebedee 

3. Father of James 
and John 

4. Mother-in-law 
of Ruth Noah 


5. Mother of Samuel Jacob 
6. Nephew of Esau Naomi 
7. Joseph’s father Martha 
. Father of Shem Jacob 


A Garden Full o’ Fun 


Gardening is plain fun, any- 
way! But would you like to grow 
a special little garden this spring 
to provide more fun and pleasure 
for your family? Just look at the 
things you can grow and the fun 


Benjamin 


oo 


you can have: 

1. Popcorn: Old-fashioned 
popcorn poppings are always 
fun, and popcorn can easily be 
strung or tied in clusters for 
Christmas tree ornaments. Do 
not plant near field corn because 
of cross-pollination. 

2. Cantaloupes and watermel- 
ons: For real summer eating 
pleasure, you can’t beat good 
melons. 

8. Pumpkins: For jack-o-lan- 
terns, decorations, and pumpkin 
pie! Next October and Novem- 
ber you'll be delighted that you 
remembered to plant some 
pumpkins this spring. 

4. Ornamental gourds: You 
can do so many things with 
gourds! They make fine martin 
nests, and you can paint or shel- 
lac them for fall flower arrange- 
ments and ornaments. Plant 
small-fruited, mixed varieties. 

5. Indian corn: This colorful 
corn adds interest and beauty to 
harvest arrangements. For best 
effect, fold back the shucks and 
leave them attached. 

6. Zinnias and strawflowers— 
If you enjoy making dried ar- 
rangements, these two flowers 
are easy to preserve and are love- 
ly as dried flowers. 





Word Puzzle 
Fill the blanks 


























below with words [-— 

to fit the defini- fH—+—-+—++— 
tions reading the 7s 
same across and “| 





down. Answers on 

page SSB. 
To breathe loudly 
A low female voice 
A heavenly body 
A kind of meat 
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Family News Night 


With so many important things hap- 
pening in the world today, we want 


to keep on our toes about the news. 
Here’s a family news game that’s lots 
of fun. Select an evening of each 
week when all members of the family 
can participate, and call it “News 
Night.” All through the week, let each 
member of the family clip really im- 
portant items of news from papers and 
magazines. We suggest one item per 
person per day. 

Some might want to follow a par- 


ticular project as it is reported daily, 
Get plenty of pictures. On “News 
Night” everyone tries to present his 
news items in the most interesting way 
possible. Discussion of all items may 
follow. To vary the program, some 
weeks you might have a news quiz and 
let Mother or Dad prepare questions 
on important news events. Then on 
“News Night”. you can see who has 
been keeping up with the news! 
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1 LARGE ROUNDWORM. The female 
lays up to 1,400,000 eggs a day... 
more than 30 million in a lifetime. When 
eaten by the pig, larvae hatch in small 
intestine, penetrate wall and migrate 
in blood stream through liver, heart 
and lungs. 


Damage: Young animals stunted, be- 
come unthrifty. Have difficulty breath- 
Ing, cough, often get pneumonia and 
die. Lungs hemorrhage, liver is damaged 
(see photo above), digestion is disturbed 
and nutrient absorption in intestine is 
reduced. Pigs often get thumps, ulcers. 
Adult worms may block bile duct. 


The importance of stopping worm re- 
production with ‘Hygromix’ is evident. 
Stop egg production and you stop lar- 
vae from developing and making their 
destructive journey through your pigs’ 
vital organs. 


ELI LILLY 








AND 


ANTIBIOTIC BRINGS 
OF SWINE WORM 


Protects hogs from farrowing to market. Controls infestation in 4 
breeding stock. Continuous feeding gives automatic protection. 
Stops worm egg production. Kills more kinds of worms. 

Cuts reinfestation of pigs. Improves herd health. 








2 NODULAR WORM. Female lays 
eggs which are expelled in the manure. 
Larvae hatch in 24 to 48 hours, be- 
come infective in 3 to 6 days. Pigs 
pick up larvae. Larvae pass through 
stomach, small intestine into large intes- 
tine. Larvae discard protective sheath 
and penetrate mucous membranes, 
causing intense inflammation. Small nod- 
ules develop at points of penetration. 


Damage: Nodules are ideal locations 
for infection by disease bacteria (see 
photo above). Nodules may interfere 
with food absorption. Adult worms pro- 
duce intestinal inflammation, anemia, 
emaciation, diarrhea, general unthrifti- 
ness. Nodules make intestines unfit for 
sausage casings. Pigs which survive are 
usually stunted. 

Only feeds with ‘Hygromix’ stop these 
profit-robbers from producing eggs and 
developing into damaging larvae and 
adult worms. 
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3 WHIPWORM. Female lays up to 
5,000 eggs per day. Other swine in- 
fected by swallowing eggs. Eggs hatch 
and larvae penetrate and _ interlace 
their bodies in the intestinal wall. Grow 
to maturity in 4 to 5 weeks. 


Damage: Infestations may kill young 
pigs. Often cause unthriftiness, weak- 
ness, emaciation. Interlacing of worms 
in intestinal wall (see photo) causes in- 
flammation of delicate lining, bleeding, 
diarrhea. Damaged walls permit bacte- 
ria to enter and multiply. 


Nothing prior to feeds with ‘Hygromix’ 
has ever controlled or even “purged” 
the whipworm. It is almost buried in 
intestinal wall. Although very small, the 
whipworm does great damage because 
of great numbers and method of attack. 
Now you can prevent this damage with 
‘Hygromix'-fortified feeds. 





AND 
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Let’s Fix Your Toaster 








6 

My flip-up toaster heats, but the 
timer won't work any more. What is 
wrong?” P. O. Z. 

Nothing very serious. Down in the 
bottom of the toaster is a clockwork 
timer whose function is to cut off the 
current and pop up the toast when it 
has reached the degree of brownness 
for which you have set it. When you 


\ Electric 
Doctor 


By L. H. Hardin,) Sr. 











push down the lever to begin the toast- 
ing, you wind the spring of the timer. 

Like most of us, the kids put cold 
butter on the toast and pop it back in 
the toaster to melt. A shower of bread- 
crumbs and worst of all, melted but- 
ter, pours down on the poor timer. 
You wouldn’t think of oiling your 
watch with butter and breadcrumbs, 
but that’s the dose the poor timer gets. 
Mixed with the butter is a little salt to 





NEW CONCEPT 


ONTROL... 






Some damage done in these areas of 
the pig is pictured and described on 
opposite page. 


Worms cost money. Pigs with worms are less 
thrifty, poor feed converters, more susceptible to 
disease, help spread disease, and are less valuable 
at market. Even hogs treated with expellent-type 
wormers suffer a 7 to 10 percent feed loss in nourish- 
ing worms of various kinds. 


A new concept. The new antibiotic feed additive, 
‘Hygromix,’ gives you an entirely new approach 
to better swine production. It is a completely new 
concept of worm control. You treat the problem 
before it begins... prevent damage and loss con- 
tinually instead of trying to cure it too late. Feeds 
with ‘Hygromix’ give constant, day-to-day protec- 
tion against three kinds of worms... large round- 
worms, nodular worms and whipworms. 


Complete herd protection. ‘Hygromix’ is a gentle, 
worm-destroying, nontoxic, palatable antibiotic for 


swine feeds. It can be fed continuously to market 


hogs of all ages... from farrowing to market .is 
also to all types of breeding stock. 


Improves herd health. Although gentle on your 
hogs, ‘Hygromix’ is a killer against worms if your 
hogs are already infested. Even more important, 
it stops worms from reproducing. This means that 
you stop loading your farm with millions of worm 
eggs which would reinfest each new generation of 
pigs. That’s why feeds with ‘Hygromix’ offer so 
much to swine raisers. 

Easy and automatic. Putting ‘Hygromix’ to work 
for you is simple and automatic. Just be sure that 
your complete starting, growing and breeding feeds, 
or your supplements to be mixed with grain, are 
fortified with ‘Hygromix.’ Then, your pigs and 
hogs automatically protect themselves from three 
of the most damaging worms commonly found in 
hog lots all over the country... as they eat. 





HYGROMIX 











(S. hygroscopicus Fermentation Products, Lilly) 
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corrode the gears. No won- 
der the poor thing gives up. 

So, let’s fix it. Put % gal- 
lon of mineral spirits in a 
shallow pan. Remove the 
bottom from the toaster. It’s 
easy, no more than the re- 
moval of a couple of screws. 
Dunk it in the mineral spirits, 
swish it around, and pour 
some mineral spirits down the 
toast compartment. When it 
is thoroughly clean, set toast- 
er in the sun to dry. 

Next, inspect the clockwork 
timer in the base, make sure 
it is free of all trash. Exam- 
ine parts and remove the rust. 
A steel file or emery cloth 
will do it. 

Now off to the 10-cent 
store to buy a small oilcan 
with spout. Fill it with motor 
oil. Motor oil is unaffected 
by heat. Oil every moving 
part of the timer, keeping ex- 
cess oil from reaching the 
heating clement. 

Try it out, while you can 
see what goes on. Put the 
timer through its paces for a 
number of runs to make sure 
it works before you replace 
the bottom. That should do it. 

Some words of caution: 

1. Never put buttered 
toast back in the toaster. 

2. Tip the toaster upside 
down at intervals and shake 
gently to remove _ bread- 
crumbs. 

3. Never reach in the toast 
compartment with a fork to 
retrieve a piece of toast. 

4. And of course — never 
immerse it in dishwater. 

Editor's Note.—Readers with 
electrical problems may receive 
answers in this column by writ- 
ing to Electric Doctor, in care 
of The Progressive Farmer. 


Insecticides 
For Livestock 


Tue insecticide malathion 
has been cleared by U. S. 
Food and Drug Administra- 
tion for use on poultry and 
nonmilking livestock. It can 
now be used against such 
damaging pests as mites and 
lice on poultry; lice on hogs; 
lice, ticks, and hornflies. 
Malathion is the first phos- 
phate-based insecticide 
cleared for direct application 
on meat animals. Five years’ 
testing with various means of 
application showed it to be 
non-injurious to animals. 
Neither is it stored in tissues 
in a manner that will affect 
people eating meat. 
Malathion has not been ap- 
proved for use on dairy cattle. 
Another product, methoxy- 
chlor, has been cleared for 
use as a dust on milk cows. 
Also pyrethrins, rotenone, and 
organic thiocyanates (Lethane 
and Thanite) are known to be 





safe on milk cows. 
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“General 


Practitioners 
In 





Transportation 


Today, public policies place artificial and severe restrictions upon 
the opportunity of any one form of transportation, such as railroads, 
to serve the public through the use of other means of transporta- 
tion, such as that by highway, waterway or airway. 

Yet, in other industries, diversification of products has become 
common, and has proved beneficial both to those industries and 
to the public. 

Why shouldn't our transportation agencies, too, be allowed to 
benefit by diversification? 

Clearly, diversification would be to the advantage of the nation’s 
shippers. They could then arrange for their transportation through 
a single transport company which could utilize any or all means 
of carriage needed to do the particular job at hand most efficiently. 
That’s why the railroads ask for removal of present artificial 
limitations. 

They seek only the same opportunity as anyone else to enter into 
other fields of transportation. Then they could become “general 
practitioners” in transportation — using a wide variety of facilities 
to serve you more efficiently. 

Isn’t this common sense? 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Live Virus Spreads 


Hog Cholera 
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By JOE ELLIOTT 


LecIsLATION to outlaw use of 
virulent live virus in hog-cholera 
vaccination is expected to go a 
long way in getting rid of this 
costly disease. 

A bill (H.R. 5933) was intro- 
duced in Congress last year by 
Rep. George Grant of Alabama to 
prohibit use of live cholera virus. 
Hearings were held, but the bill 
was not called up for vote. Back- 
ers plan to press for enactment 
this session. Already 16 states 
have laws or regulations prohibit- 
ing use of live cholera virus. Nine 
of these are in the South (see 
map below). 

In discussing the bill (H.R. 
5933) before House Subcommit- 
tee on Livestock and Feed Grains, 
Dr..C. D. VanHouweling, assist- 
ant administrator, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, USDA, made these 
points: 

1. Hog cholera is still the most 
costly disease of swine. Annual 
losses amount to as much as $60 
million. The disease has been 
eradicated in Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand. Use of viru- 
lent hog-cholera virus is prohib- 
ited in these countries. 

2. Eradication of hog cholera 
is not possible as long as virulent 
virus is widely used as an immu- 
nizing agent. When hogs are in- 
jected with virulent virus, it is 
circulating within their blood- 
stream in 24 hours. Even though 
antiserum is injected at the same 
time (called simultaneous treat- 
ment), discharges from the pig for 
48 hours, even up to 72 hours, 
will have live virus in them. Hogs 
moved during this time can con- 
taminate vehicles, pens, and oth- 
er hogs. If they are killed, pork 
trimmings from them can be a 
source of infection when fed as 
uncooked garbage. 

3. Modified live-virus vaccines 
and inactivated live-virus vaccines, 
without disease-producing proper- 
ties of virulent virus, are now 
available. On general license for 
over four years, 
they are in suffi- 
cient supply to 
meet the demand. 
During two years 
of careful checking 
by USDA authori- 
ties before issuing 
general licenses to 
modified virus pro- 
ducers, death losses 
from all causes 
where modified 
virus was used 
amounted to less 
than 1%. 

Cost of modified 


virus per treatment compares fa- 


vorably with virus-antiserum treat- 
ment. since length of immunity 
with modified virus is not known 
(although it has proved effective 
in some cases up to three years), it 
is recommended that breeding 
hogs be re-vaccinated every year. 

The first state to discontinue 
live virus in hog-cholera vaccina- 
tion was Alabama, July 1, 1951. 
Dr. J. G. Milligan, state veterina- 
rian, was chairman of the U. S. 
Livestock Sanitary Association 
Hog Cholera Eradication Com- 
mittee at the time. First they used 
“killed” vaccines, and later modi- 
fied live virus. There have been 
no major “breaks” of cholera in 
Alabama since the new program 
started. Over 100,000 hogs were 
vaccinated last fall. 

Editor’s Note.—See page 93 for an- 
nouncement of a new anti hog chol- 
era product. 


MUD 


By G. M. Gentry 


Whene’er ecstatic poets sing 
About the marvelous days of spring, 
All slight one necessary thing— 

the mud. 


Though buds and blossoms are, 
no doubt, 
More pleasing things to sing about, 
There would be few of them 
without 
Some mud. 


I live out west where it gets dry. 
Perhaps that is the reason why 
Occasionally I find that I 

Crave mud. 


Now almost everybody knows 
That there are thorns with every 
rose, 
So here’s a toast that I propose 
To mud: 


From spring’s first thaw till fall’s 
first freeze, 
Though I sink in up to my knees, 
From time to time, just send me, 
please, 
Some mud. 


STATES PROHIBITING USE OF 
VIRULENT HOG CHOLERA VIRUS, 
JAN. 1, 1958 
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to feel it to believe it 


Pores 


marvels that outpulled all 
competitive models at the 
World Premiere in Phoenix, Arizona. 
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SEA. 
SI. Ff this tremendous pulling power 


for yourself. Call your Case 
dealer today and 
reserve a demonstration date. 














. .. turn the page to learn about the 
great new 1960 Case-o-malic Line 
and see back page for special sale 


of 1958 models now going on. 
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NEW 700 


4-5 plow tractor; 
diesel, gasoline, LP- 
gas; standard 4- 
wheel, row-crop 
with single or dual 
wheels, adjustable 
front axle; 8-speed 
dual-range trans- 
mission. Duo-control 
hydraulics and 
Eagle Hitch. 
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3-plow tractor; diesel. 
gasoline, LP-gas; standard 
wheel, row-crop with 

f omg ae or dual wheels, 
adjustable front axle. 4-speed. 
12-speed Tripl-Range, or 
shuttle transmission. 


1960 IS HERE TODAY... 


NEW 400 


Case-o-matic Drive 3+ plow 
e) 6 tractor; 4 or 8 working 
t ranges; gasoline, LP-gas; 
standard 4-wheel, dual- 
wheel row-crop, adjustable 
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| front axle. 
a a NEW 500 


3-4 plow tractor: 

4-speed, 12-speed Tripl- 
Range or shuttle trans- 
mission; standard 

4-wheel, row-crop with 
single or dual wheels, 
adjustable front axle; 

y gasoline, LP-gas engine: 
complete hydraulics 


NEW 300 


Case-o-matic Drive 
5-plow tractor; diesel. 
gasoline, LP-gas; 8 
power ranges; stand- 
ard 4-wheel, row-crop 
with single or dual 
front wheels, ad- 
justable front axle. 
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12 DISTINCT POWER SIZES. 
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9RIVE doubles pull power 











o-matic 4-plow 
tor; standard 4- 
|, row-crop with 
single or dual 
heels, adjustable 
ont axle; gasoline. 
LP-gas; 4 or 8 
working ranges. 





NEW 900 


5-6 plow tractor with 

6 forward speeds; 
standard 4-wheel; 
6-cylinder Powrcel 
diesel or LP-gas engine: 
power steering and 
duo-control hydraulics. 
Constant power take-off 
and declutchable belt 
pulley are optional. 
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124 MODELS... 


At no higher cost to you than competitive models, step into 
a new world of easy handling . . . driving comfort . . . sheer 
operating pleasure . . . when you take the wheel of a tractor 
with Case-o-matic Drive. You start heavy loads in road gear 
and roll right up to highway speed — no nursing or slippage of 
) the clutch, no lugging or overloading of the engine, 
: no stalling. You can plow in ahigher working range, 
move along faster . . . and if the pull gets harder, 
Case-o-matic Drive multiplies torque as needed 

up to double the drawbar pull. Besides all 

these benefits, Case-o-matic Drive gives ‘you 

the convenient option of direct drive at the 

flip of a lever on the steering column. It’s all 

so amazingly different from conventional 

tractor driving you just have to feel it 

to believe it. See your Case dealer, try a 

Case-o-matic Drive tractor, get the power 

thrill of your life. 























Great New Farm Crawlers ...from CASE 
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New 310 has hi-torque 42 gross horse- New 610 62 gross horsepower New 810 80 gross horsepower, New 1010 crawler has 100 gross 
power Case engine, 3-speed transmission. gas or diesel engine. Terramatic with either diesel or gasoline engine. horsepower diesel engine, 
planetary differential steering, high- transmission, four gear ranges both Has Terramatic transmission and Terramatic transmission, four 
clearance frame, high-traction drawbar. forward and reverse, with hydraulic independent power control of gear ranges forward and reverse. 
Eagle Hitch, hydraulics, PTO, belt pulley, power shift. Dual hydraulics for each track. Four gear ranges. with hydraulic power shift. 

also loaders, bull dozers, angle dozers, winches implements. Available with drawbar forward and reverse. Drawbar or Dual-control hydraulics. Drawbar 
and other utility equipment available. or toolbar-dozer combination. | , toolbar-dozer combination. or toolbar-dozer combination. 
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MAIL FOR MORE INFORMATION j 


Get the inside facts about sensational new Case-o-matic Drive... full details on 
new wheel tractors... exclusive features of Case farm crawlers. Check the num- 














bers of models that interest you... mail to J. 1. Case Co., Dept. 98B, Racine, Wis. 
Wheel Tractors Crawler Tractors 

(J 200 () 400 [] 600 Cj 800 (1) 310 (0 +810 

C) 300 () S00 0 700 () 900 [] 610 (3 1010 
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Why pay top prices for 1958 competitive models? 
Get Yourself a Bargain — 








vour GASE dealer is specially pricing 
his 1958 models to make more room 


for the new 1960 CLase-o-rmndlic Line, 


just off the assembly line 





Your Case dealer is making extra generous allowances on trade-ins, 
Case D geet was tan wr, ee bargains he has on hand, what a deal he will 
nt w! give you. You probably won’t need any cash with trade-in. Case 
i al d equipm C Crop-Way Purchase Plan sets your later payments at times when you 
have money coming in from crops or livestock, spreads payments over 
several seasons if desired. No interest or carrying charges until just 


ade | 
nevet tt prior to season of use. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
























What About 


Liquid Fertilizers ? 
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There’s no heavy lifting involved in loading liquid fertilizer tank. 
Planter is rigged so fertilizer is applied to the side and below seed. 


By Ed Wilborn 


THERE’s a lot of talk these days 
about liquid fertilizers. Some feel 
the liquids will eventually replace 
solid fertilizers. Others think liq- 
uid fertilizers are just a passing 
fancy —that solid fertilizers are 
much better. Probably the final 
answer lies somewhere in be- 
tween. 

Since liquid fertilizers are just 
getting started, their use will in- 
crease for a number of years. But 
it appears now that solid fertiliz- 


_ ers will continue to give liquids a 


run for the money. 

Two of the most quoted advan- 
tages of liquid over solid fertilizer 
are: 1) Liquid fertilizer is imme- 
diately available to the plant. Sol- 
id fertilizer requires rain or water 
to dissolve pellets before it can be 
used by the plant. 2) You can ap- 
ply liquid fertilizer quicker, easi- 
er, and with less labor. 

There have been some field 
tests where yields from use of 
liquid fertilizer were a little high- 
er than from same amount of 
plant food applied in solid form. 
For instance, we’ve seen results 
from tests at the University of 
Missouri which show slightly high- 
er yields from liquids. 

But judging from all the infor- 
mation we can gather, a pound of 
plant nutrients in solid form is just 
about as good as liquid, and vice 
versa. As one example, tests in 
the Rio Grande Valley of Texas 
show very little difference. What 
it all seems to boil down to is this: 
Your choice between liquid and 
solid fertilizers will hinge on price. 
Use the one that gives you the 
lowest total cost per pound of 
plant food applied to your soil. 
This includes cost of fertilizer plus 
cost of applying it. 

Before you try liquids, you 
must have a source of supply. Of 
course, therein lies one of the 
problems. Most manufacturers of 


liquids are small and serve only a 
limited area. They find it uneco- 
nomical to ship liquids a long dis- 
tance from formulating plant. We 
are speaking now of liquid mixed 
fertilizers containing nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potash and _ not 
under pressure. Anhydrous am- 
monia and other liquid nitrogen 
fertilizers are available in practi- 
cally all parts of the country. But 
liquid mixed fertilizers are still not 
available in many areas. 

If you're in an area where you 
can get liquid mixed fertilizer and 
you decide to try it, you then have 
to decide between buying your 
own application equipment or 
having a custom operator apply it. 
We know of two equipment com- 
panies now offering liquid fertiliz- 
er attachments for planters and 
cultivators. Many of the liquid 
fertilizer companies have equip- 
ment for sale or rent. For large 
acreages, you may be able to save 
money by buying equipment. 

We visited one plant in South 
Texas which offers liquid fertilizer 
in mixes of 15-15-0, 8-24-0, 
15-10-5, 10-20-0, and 4-11-11. 
This particular plant includes use 
of application equipment with 
cost of fertilizer. For instance, 
they sell liquid 15-15-0 for $86 a 
ton, but this price includes de- 
livery of fertilizer to the field in 
a bulk transport tank, and use of 
application equipment. All the 
farmer furnishes is the tractor and 
driver. 

An Oklahoma liquid fertilizer 
company makes both the fertilizer 
and equipment for applying it. 
They build liquid fertilizer attach- 
ments for grain drills, planters, 
and cultivators, and sell the equip- 
ment at cost in return for the 
farmer’s fertilizer business. 


Editor’s note.—For other develop- 
ments in fertilizer, see “What’s New 
in Fertilizers,” page 50A. 
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DEKALB’s Extensive Breeding & Testing 








Program in the South Assures You 
of Corn that fits your soil & climate 


Southern farmers have learned that IT PAYS TO RAISE 
DEKALB CORN. First — because it’s bred RIGHT in the South... 
tested on Southern soils under widespread conditions. That’s why 
DEKALB is tolerant to disease and insects— why it tolerates strong, 
hot winds—why it takes advantage of long growing seasons and 
matures before hot, dry weather hits. DeKalb research has made out- 
standing varieties just for the South . . . they’re doing an outstanding 
job for Southern farmers. Get your order in today —be sure you get 
the varieties you want. Don’t Delay. 
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DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


BRED in the SOUTH for SOUTHERN FARMERS 
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Commercial Producers ond Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn, DeKalb Chix ond DeKalb Hybrid Sorghum 
DEKALB, ILLINOIS 








po FALSE TEETH 


Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds false 
teeth more firmly in place. Do not slfde, slip 
or rock. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feel- 
ing. FASTEETH is alkaline (non-acid). Does 
not sour. Checks “plate odor’ (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug counter. 





GLADIOLUS 


50th anniversary offer  itee 
(ate Size 34 to one inch across ‘‘Not Bulblets.’* Guaranteed 
uN, to bloom this summer. 10 or more varieties in this 


Ig PY mixture. Send 28c In coin for this 
5 $1.00 Value, and we will include Big FREE 
JCS Bulb, Plant & Seed Catalog. 


Sad CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN nocifora: tut. 
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15 Bubbe - Daluje Mixture 25¢ 















Sena 


87 Automatic 


veutee 22 
for you 


Why is the Stevens 87 
the most wanted, moder- 
ately priced .22 in Amer- 
ica? Because it’s so versa- 
tile. Use it to get rid of 
rodents and other pests. 
Or have fun with it— 
plinking or informal target 
practice, for instance. 

This 3-in-1 rifle oper- 
ates as an auto-loader 
with .22 long rifle car- 
tridges—fires as fast as you 
can pull the trigger. Or use it as a bolt 
action repeater or single shot with short, 
Jong or long rifle ammunition. You'll find 





it easy handling, too. 

More facts on one of America’s most 
popular .22’s: walnut finish stock with dis- 
tinctive black tip fore-end . . . large capacity 
tubular magazine . . . grooved receiver for 
instant scope mounting. Be sure to see it 
at your dealer’s now. 

There are Savage and Stevens .22’s for 
every type of shooting. The most complete 
line of .22’s in America. 9 different models 
to choose from—priced from $15.95 to 
$47.50. Write for free rifle or shotgun catalog. 
Savage Arms, Chicopee Falls 22, Mass. 


Savage 


SAVAGE « STEVENS + FOX FIREARMS 


ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE, SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA, 











BILL CASPER’S FOLLY 


Everybody knows Bill Casper is a peculiar fellow. 
His principal hobby is reading the ads. That, of 
course, is not bad, but Bill has ‘‘gone off the 
deep end.” 


Here’s how. The editor gave him a lot of money, 
and it started burning his pockets. So he’s giving 
it all away to readers of The Progressive Farmer 
to find out how well they are following his advice 
to read the ads. Turn to his article in this issue 
and he will tell you all about his ‘‘Most Interest- 
ing Ad” contest. 
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What’s Best in 
Movies and ‘Television 


By FRANCES ALEXANDER 


SAYONARA—The exotic 
beauty of Japan and the 
warmth of an unusual love 
story make this an enchant- 
ing film. Marlon Brando 
leads the cast of stars with 
a fine performance as Ma- 
jor Lloyd Gruver, a South- 
erner in Japan who falls 
in love with a_ beautiful 
Japanese actress, Miiko 
Taka. A second love story 
involves the tragic love of 
Red Buttons, a sergeant 
who marries a Japanese 
girl. Adding to the beauty 
of the film is the haunting 
title song, “Sayonara,” 
written for the film by 
Irving Berlin. 


Witness for the Prosecu- 
tion—One of the most en- 
gaging mystery films to hit 
the screen in a long time. 
Charles Laughton, one of 
our truly fine actors, stars 
as a sharp-witted and dynamic 
English barrister, who on the 
verge of retirement because of ill 
health, becomes intrigued by the 
case of an accused murderer, Ty- 
rone Power. Power's wife, played 
by Marlene Dietrich, almost pro- 
nounces her husband’s doom when 
she appears as a witness for the 
prosecution, but Laughton, who 
takes Power's case, blasts back 
with new evidence. Adding a bit 
of comedy to the film are several 
amusing sequences between 
Laughton and Elsa Lanchester, 
who plays Laughton’s bossy pri- 
vate nurse. 


Bridge on the River Kwai—A 
story of the futility of war. A 
group of British war prisoners are 
taken to the River Kwai and or- 
dered to build a bridge to link 
Burma to Bangkok. At first their 
leader, Alec Guinness, refuses to 
build, but realizing the apathy of 
his men decides to build a good 
bridge to show the glory of the 
British. Another prisoner, William 
Holden, watches the episode and 
later escapes to Ceylon, where he 
is persuaded to lead a raid back 
to the river to blow up the bridge 
built by the British prisoners. 


Fifteen Top Movies — The fol- 
lowing movies are currently rec- 
ommended by Parents’ Magazine 
(P), Time (T), and Newsweek (N), 
as the initials show: NPT: Around 
World in 80 Days, Giant, Pajama 
Game. TP: Sayonara, Pal 
Joey, Teahouse of August Moon. 

NP: Old Yeller, Bridge on 
River Kwai, April Love, Raintree 
Coufity. ...N: Proud Rebel. . 

P: All Mine to Give, Tammy and 
the Bachelor, Escapade in Japan, 
My Man Godfrey. 





Japanese actress Miiko Taka and 
Marlon Brando star in “Sayonara.” 


Tops in March Television 

Who'll win the “Oscars” and 
“Emmies” this year? We'll find 
out this month. On March 18 the 
Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences will present its television 
Emmy awards on NBC at 9 p.m., 
EST (8, CST). 

Then on March 26 the motion 
picture industry will present the 
annual Academy Awards to ac- 
tors, actresses, producers, and oth- 
ers in the movie field who have 
given excellent performances and 
productions during the past year. 
The Oscar presentations will also 
be made on NBC-TV at 10:30 
p.m., EST (9:30, CST). 


“Omnibus” and “Wide, Wide 
World”—A couple of months ago 
we called to your attention a spe- 
cial edition of “Wide, Wide 
World” that would interest you, 
and now we'd like to urge you 
again to keep watching this en- 
lightening and entertaining Sun- 
day afternoon show, and also its 
alternate show, “Omnibus.” These 
two 90-minute programs cover a 
broad scope in programming, of- 
fering drama, music, history, bi- 
ography, and outstanding presen- 
tations in the fields of world af- 
fairs and current events. Sunday 
afternoons are well spent viewing 
these shows. On NBC-TV at 4 
p.m,, Hot (3, CST); 





Family Fun Quiz Answers 


Bible Kinships— 
wutlin: BY fa. 

1) Martha; 2) Ja G | 

Al 





vv 





cob; 3) Zebedee; 


ei 


AIS 
4) Naomi; 5) Han- L|T 
nah; 6) Benjamin; is|T 
P|O 

A 

















as 


A 
7) Jacob; 8) Noah. IR 


Word Puzzle— 














Tractor r Planting 





Cole 


Fertilizing Units 





FOR Complete line of {- and 2-row 
Planters for standard rear mounted 
cultivators. Line includes unit with 
Allis- interchangeable hoppers, two double 
hoppers for all field seed and two cot- 
Chalmers ton hoppers; also Unit Planter com- 
plete with fertilizer attachment and 
Case cultivator frame, and planters only 
' 

John Deere with rangers for Seba tool bars. 
Units easily and quickly attached 

Farmall to cultivator. 
When through planting, remove 
Ford planters; and fertilizing unit is in- 





Ferguson tact for side dressing. 
Precision adjustment for exact 
Massey- planting depth, width of rows, dis- 
er tance between hills, number of seed 
Harris and quantity of fertilizer. 
Minneapolis- Hundreds of seed plates for all 
M li kinds of field seed. 
onmne Write for full information. Give 
and make of your tractor so proper cir- 
cular will be sent you with the name 
Oliver of Cole Dealer nearest you. 
’ Horse drawn equipment 
Tractors still available. 






Write for FREE Catalog and name 
of reliable Cole Horse Drawn - 
Dealer near you. 
Use none 
but 
genuine 
Cole 
repair 
parts. 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING Co. 


Box B-9216, Charlotte, N. C. 


Serving Farmers Since 1900 








Candettes 





SORE THROAT? 





Antibiotic 
Candettes 
give immediate 
soothing relief! 

CANDETTES work 2 ways: 


1 Double Antibiotic action.. fights 
germs! Not just one—but two safe, 
proven antibiotics kill many irrita- 
tion-causing throat germs, on contact! 


2 Anesthetic action.. .relieves sore- 
ness! A safe and effective anesthetic 
acts instantly to relieve soreness of 
inflamed membranes. 


Not an ordinary cough drop —de- 
licious, orange-flavored Candettes 
are a proven medication! Get them 
at your drug store. STUN 


PF Sesatinet by ” 
Good Housekeeping 


ot 
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By the World's Largest Producer of Antibiotics 
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There’s No Sure-Fire Control Yet, 
But Recent Research Shows 


Bloat Losses Can Be Cut 


By PETE HEAD 


Witn spring and 
the lush growth of 
legumes, especially 
clovers, comes the 
bloat problem. Bloat 
is costing livestock 
producers and dairy- 
men many thousands 
of dollars each year. 
Possibly the biggest 
loss is in time spent 
checking herds and 
moving cattle from 
legume pastures. 
Other losses are a re- 
sult of: 1) deaths and 
2) lower production of meat and 
milk because stock are moved off 
lush pastures during the bloat 
season. 

In studies at Mississippi State 
College, a penicillin-salt mixture 
reduced bloat 32.0, 40.2, and 
51.0%. The work of Dr. B. F. Bar- 
rentine and his co-workers with 
penicillin-salt mixtures was_ first 
reported in our February 1957 
issue. 


From a flock of 50 ewes grazing 
Ladino clover, B. F. Barrentine, 
B. C. Shawver, and L. W. Williams 
of Mississippi State College se- 
lected 20 ewes that were regular 
or frequent bloaters. Ten of the 
ewes were given a commercial 
penicillin-salt mixture, free-choice. 
During a six-day period in which 
the ewes were grazing Ladino clo- 
ver twice daily, there were 70 
cases of bloat. The other 10 ewes, 
which served as a control group, 
bloated 103 times during the same 
period. When the groups were 
reversed, those getting the peni- 
cillin-salt mixture bloated 61 times. 
In the control group, there were 
102 cases of bloat. 

Mississippi State College work- 
ers observed that penicillin-salt 
mixture was less effective in re- 
ducing bloat in certain ewes. 

Other studies at Mississippi 
State College indicate that fewer 
older cattle than yearlings die 
from bloat. A penicillin-salt mix- 
ture, 50 milligrams of procaine 
penicillin per ounce of salt, fed 
free-choice during bloat season, 
will reduce bloating, but it is not 
a sure preventive. 

In earlier work at Mississippi 
State College, 0.3-gram doses of 
aureomycin, bacitracin, or strepto- 
mycin were not effective in con- 
trolling bloat. 


Results from terramycin, like 
those from penicillin, have varied. 
Mississippi State College workers 
in 1954 got little or no response 
from 0.3-gram doses of terramycin. 

A drug and chemical manufac- 
turer reports that during three 
years of field and research studies, 





terramycin reduced 
bloat 76%. In more 
recent studies at Mis- 
sissippi State Col- 
lege, 75 milligrams 
of terramycin have 
been more effective 
in reducing bloat 
than in earlier studies 
at the same station. 

At Clemson, S. C., 
Dr. H. P. Cooper has 
observed that the 
bloat problem may 
be connected with an 
improper balance of 
plant food. “Although bloat is a 
serious problem in South Carolina, 
no cases of acute bloat have oc- 
curred in cattle grazing demon- 
stration pastures where the farm- 
ers are closely following liming 
and fertilization recommenda- 
tions,” says Dr. Cooper. The dem- 
onstration pastures were properly 
limed and received the equivalent 
of 1,000 pounds of 4-12-12, plus 
100 to 200 pounds of nitrogen as 
a topdressing. 


South Carolina workers report 
it appears that bloat becomes a 
problem when nitrogen and phos- 
phorus are out of balance in the 
feed or in the animals. Or it 
could be related to the calcium- 
phosphorus ratio, or both. “These 
factors are more closely related to 
bloat than the phosphorus contents 
of feeds,” Dr. Cooper points out. 

He explains that when the ni- 
trogen-phosphorus ratio is greater 
than 11 to 1, the deficiency of 
phosphorus favors the develop- 
ment of undesirable compounds. 
And these compounds may cause 
or step up gas formation in the 
rumen. He also reports that a high 
calcium content in feed can be 
associated with bloat. 


Oils fed to cattle at Iowa State 
College reduced the severity of 
bloating from forage. The oils 
were added to the drinking water 
or sprayed on green chopped al- 
falfa. Dr. N. L. Jacobson of Iowa 
State College says, “The amount 
of oil added to the water was high, 
and its use will depend upon 
severity of the bloat problem.” 
When oil (soybean oil) was spray- 
ed on green chopped alfalfa, % 
pound per day per animal was 
effective. Oil was used at the 1% 
level in the drinking water. 

To guard against a high inci- 
dence of bloat, keep an equal bal- 
ance of grasses and legumes in 
pastures. Check herd regularly, 
especially when first turned on 
lush clovers. If sides of animals 
are distended, remove from pas- 
ture and place in a lot where they 
can be watched. 





Hanson makes winds work for you 


“Swath-o-matically“’ 


Brodjet 


Now, you can take advantage of the wind by 
always spraying with it, never against it! 
Hanson ‘Swath-o-matic” Brodjet does it all for 
you automatically. When operating in strong side 
winds, you can spray to either side of your tractor 
with swaths up to 40-feet. Of in normal or head- 
wind, tail-wind conditions, you can spray to both 
sides with swaths up to 68-feet. Photos above 


illustrate. 


It's FIVE farm sprayers in ONE, too! 

You'll also like the outstanding versatility of 
the Hanson ‘“‘Swath-o-matic” Brodjet — actually 
handles every job in a complete, year-round spray- 


$79.50 


F.O.B. Factory 


ing program. A few are 
shown at right. This popu- 
lar sprayer, less pump kit, 
costs only... 









— coulints trailer, pump kit and 
boom sprayer, featuring .. . 


















Strong, lightweight 200-gal. tanks — 
won’t rust or corrode. Translucent Fiber- 
glass always shows chemical level; cali- 
brated at 1-gal. intervals. 


ceramic nozzles! 


Here is the kind of spraying 
dependability for which Hanson 
is famous, at a price you just can’t 
beat. Included are Hanson’s cer- 
amic nozzles with truly amazing 
resistance to wear and corrosion; 
semi-automatic, 8-way control 
manifold; 3-section boom spray- 
er; nylon-roller pump kit; and 
an all-welded, steel trailer with 
roller wheel-bearings. Get yours 
today! 





Free! Spraying Pee ee pee ee coe ee eee ee 
Charts! 





HANSON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1038 Charles St., Beloit, Wisconsin | 


: Rush details about Hanson equipment to: 








J Address 
Post Office 





State 
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You Can Help Your Mailman Bring You 


Good Mail Service 


By Joe G. Acee 


Do you get your mail from a make- 
shift box? Wouldn’t your prefer to 


have a dignified box which proves an 
asset to your home and carrier? Noth- 
ing adds to or detracts from the ap- 
proach to your farm more than the 
way your mail box looks. 


What difference does it make 
whether a mail box is a few inches 
above or below where the carrier 
thinks it should be? Jump into your 
car, swing around the route and de- 
liver mail to 200 boxes or more, and 
you will see. For better mail service, 
remember... 

1. Your box should be high enough 
so the carrier can work the mail 
through his car window. (If your car- 








Helpful ideas for first 
days on spring pasture 


A crucial time in the management of 
your dairy operations is the first week 
you put your cows on spring pasture. 
Incorrect feeding practices during 
these early pasture days can lead to 
unnecessary weight loss, and a result- 
ing summer slump later on. 


To help maintain good health and 
high milk production, here are three 
feeding practices to consider before 
putting your milk cows on early 
spring pasture: 


1. The first day, turn your cows on 
pasture for one hour only. Increase 
this by one hour each day. Then, by 
the seventh day, you can leave your 
herd on pasture full time. 

2. During this first week, feed your 
cows less silage each day. But feed 
them as much of their usual hay and 
grain ration as they will eat. 

3. Feed more free-choice salt, to com- 
pensate for reduced consumption of 
prepared feeds containing salt, and 
for increased water intake. 

Want more information on effective 
livestock feeding? You can get it 
from International Salt Company’s 


Animal Nutrition Department in 
Watkins Glen, New York. Just drop 
us a line, and we'll be glad to help 
you in any way we can. 





WINNING SALT IDEA 


from Mrs. C. E. Bruce, State College, Pa. 
“After a cow freshens, give her a pail 
or two of lukewarm water to which 
have been added two tablespoons of 
salt (preferably Blusalt). This quickly 
helps to replenish the salt lost through 
expelled fluids.” 





WIN $10 FOR YOUR SALT IDEA! 


We'll pay $10.00 each for the winning 
Salt Ideas used in this series of ad- 
vertisements. A Salt Idea should be a 
helpful and original suggestion on the 
use of salt around the farm. Send your 
ideas to the Farm and Feed Salt Depart- 
ment of International Salt Company, 
Inc., Scranton 2, Pennsylvania. 

Every idea that wins a prize will be published in 
this Salt Idea column. All entries become the 
property of International Salt Company. None 
will be returned, and we are the sole judge of 
winners. In case of duplicate entries, winner 
will be decided on basis of earliest postmark. 

















STERLING BLUSALT: trace-mineral salt for free-choice 


—_———-——. __ feeding and for your custom grist mixes 


So 


sulfate sulfur, copper, cobalt, iodine and zinc. Look for 
a? Blusalt in 50- and 100-lb. bright blue bags, 4-lb. blue 
yok Liks and 50-lb. blue blocks. 
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| TRACE MINERAL SALT 


enPatssiy foe 
FREE-CHOICE FEEDING 


\ INTERNATIONAL SALT CO INC SCRANTON PAL 
i, IL 
100-LB. BAG 





$0-LB, BLOCK 


Blusalt contains high-quality salt plus manganese, iron, 


Also available from your feed dealer ... 
STERLING GREEN’SALT.. . trace-mineral 
salt plus 10% phenothiazine for control 
of certain internal parasites. In 100-lb. 
bags, and 25-lb. bags with a handle for 
your convenience. 

STERLING GRANULATED SALT... high- 
quality white salt for both feed mixing 
and free-choice feeding. In 25- and 100-lb. 
bags. Also pressed into 50-lb. blocks and 
4-lb. Liks—plain, iodized, and sulfurized. 


Feeding News & Service® 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC. « SCRANTON, PENNA. 
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“For best milk production, 
1 mix 40 Ibs. of Blusalt 
per ton of feed!” 


... says S. J. Reynolds, owner of the 
100-cow Hub Farm in Dutchess 
County, New York. “I know that the 
more milk a cow produces, the more 
salt she needs. That’s why I mix so 
much Blusalt in my feeds. And that’s 
why I also feed plenty of loose Blusalt 
free choice in rubber tubs throughout 
my pastures. You ought to see how 
my animals eat it up—especially my 
80-lb. cows!”’ 

Mr. Reynolds also believes in the im- 
portance of trace minerals for good 
health and reproduction in his herd. 
This is another reason he uses Blusalt! 
Because seven essential trace minerals 
are correctly mixed right in each bag 
of Blusalt, S. J. Reynolds doesn’t have 
to buy and store them separately. 


se os ais cen eee ase a inner inineniatnieniiniaiiel 


Maintain adequate salt, 
trace minerals with 
Sterling Blusalt blocks 








Cows on spring pasture eat less pre- 
pared feeds, and consequently get less 
of the salt and trace minerals included 
in feed. You can compensate for this 
reduced salt and mineral intake by giving 
your animals access to Sterling Blusalt 
blocks. These are 50-lb. blocks of high- 
quality salt plus seven vital trace miner- 
als. Thus, with one Blusalt block for every 
3 acres of pasture, your animals will get 
both salt and trace minerals needed for 
good health and high milk production. 


It’s also a good idea to feed loose 
Sterling Blusalt in your loafing areas. For 
this purpose, you can put up a simple, 
inexpensive salt feeding box that will pay 
for itself many times over by assuring 
your animals a fully adequate supply of 
trace-mineral Blusalt. 


*Service and research are the extras in 


STERLING .:... SALT 
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rier cannot see into your box, a 
letter lying flat might be over- 
looked.) 

2. The box should be mount- 
ed with overhang a foot or more 


from post. (This gives carrier 
space to get close to your box 
without damaging it or his car.) 

8. It should be large enough 
to hold parcel post packages. 

4. It should be waterproof. 

5. It helps when turnout is 
clean of bushes and debris. Ruts 
under box should be filled with 
gravel. 

6. Your box should have a 
flag, and it should be up when 
you put in outgoing mail. 

7. You help your friends find 
your home easier, help the doc- 
tor save minutes in emergencies, 
and help the mailman when you 
have a day or night marker or 
when your name is printed on 
your box. 


Best Buys 


(March Prize Letters) 


A FARM pond in our pasture 
was our best investment. The 
Government paid half the cost, 
so we only had to pay $25. Now 
we have plenty of water for our 
stock during dry spells. Before 
the pond was put in, we often 
had to run our electric pump to 
water cows. Mrs. L. W. Powell, 

Mississippi. 


Good hospital insurance has 
been the best investment we 
have ever made. We have a 
policy covering every member of 
the family. Here’s what happen- 
ed to us all in one year: 1) Our 
daughter had a diving accident 
which has required plastic sur- 
gery on her face three times. 
2) Our son fell at a football game 
and cut his knee badly — surgery 
again! 3) My husband had an 
appendectomy. 4) I had to have 
my tonsils out. Had our insur- 
ance not helped us out, this year 
would have been a tough one for 
us. Mrs. W. P. Blissitt, 

Georgia. 


Ten day lily plants I ordered 
four years ago have been an ex- 
cellent buy. Most of the plants 
bloomed in the month or follow- 
ing month in which I bought 
them, and they displayed a varie- 
ty of beautiful colors—pale yel- 
low, wine red, circus-wagon red, 
rose-pink, and many others. I 
became a day lily fan that spring, 
and now I have more than 200 
varieties of these beautiful flow- 
ers. Mrs. W. B. Jolly, 

Georgia. 


A monument for a loved one 
who has passed on was one of 
our best buys. This monument 
reflects the qualities we so ad- 
mired in him, and imparts to our 
friends a portion of his dignity 
and character. Mrs. Ed Sloas, 

Kentucky. 











Another Agricultural Revolution? 
(Continued from page 46) 


Think what modern, efficient 
packing plants placed at strate- 
gic spots throughout the South 
would mean in terms of: 1) high- 
er income for area farmers, 2) 
better diets, 3) competitive ad- 
vantage with the Corn Belt, 4) 
jobs for local people. 

Time may come when a good- 
ly number of modern packing 
plants will be found outside 
present areas of hog production. 
Contracting and vertical integra- 
tion may someday give Southern 
hog producers a brandnew com- 
petitive advantage. The South 
could supply its own in pork 
within five years, if it could get 
enough feeder pigs. 


Feeder Pig Business 

As pig parlors and contracting 
take root, a new era in feeder 
pig production will come in. We 
have the know-how. Indiana 
farmers have worked out a suc- 
cessful three-stage confinement 
rearing program. It works like 
this: 1) Sows are farrowed in 
stalls on a year-round schedule. 
2) Pigs are weaned at three weeks 
and put in growing pens, where 
they get prestarter feed until 
they weigh 40 to 50 pounds. 
3) Feeder pigs weighing 40 to 
50 pounds go into the finishing 
barn. They are sold at 200 to 
230 pounds. 

What will keep some farmers 
from specializing in production 
of feeder pigs just as hatcheries 
specialize in producing baby 
chicks? If the pig parlor idea 
grows as expected, the market 
outlet for feeder pigs produced 
by “pig multipliers” will grow, 
and Grow, and GROW! Con- 
tracting will fit in. It might be 
controlled directly or indirectly 
either by the breeder, the feed- 
man, the packer, or the retailer. 
In the long run, the buyer has 
the last word. And because this 
set-up should give the buyer bet- 
ter pork, in volume that is kept 
up all the time and at lower cost, 
we think it is coming, much as 
it came in broilers. 


Egg Contracts Are Developing 

Egg producers were encour- 
aged in the fall of 1956 when 
one of the major feed companies 
came out with a new egg con- 
tract that guaranteed 37 cents a 
dozen for all Grade A Large 
eggs produced. The specific 
price guarantee has since been 
dropped. But contracts about 
like it in other ways are still be- 
ing written. The big problem in 
egg selling is control of quality 
and getting eggs of same size, 
color, ete. 

The new egg contracts lay 
down specific rules. Their ob- 
jective is uniform quality and 
enough eggs to supply a market. 
The specific breed of layer, feed, 
house, plan for handling eggs, 
and every detail of management 
is often covered by the contract. 


Because these contracts are written 
with the buyer in mind, we think they 
are here to stay. The key to successful 
sale of farm products is the buyer—not 
the producer. 

The key to success in any contract 
program of production (co-operative or 


private) is a producer loyalty. A big 
investment in plant and equipment 
can be justified only on the basis of 
firm contracts. All contracts that work 
are binding upon the farm operator. 
He is subject to prosecution if he does 
not live up to terms of the contract. 
If or when egg contracts are avail- 
able in your area, don’t run from them. 
Look them over carefully to see which 
gives you the best combination of 


low production costs and high quality. 

You will certainly need to keep in 
mind that you will want to be in posi- 
tion to expand indefinitely, with the 
least “input” of labor. 

Turkey production is believed to be 
almost as completely integrated as 
broilers. The principles of good tur- 
key contracts are the same as for broil- 
ers. (See “Smart Broiler Contracts,” 
The Progressive Farmer, May 1957.) 





labor. 





| Grae nes RIPPEL, (right) progressive farmer of 
Asbury, Mo., rigged up this self-unloading 
feed truck to save himself some back-breaking 


He put an old lime spreader box on a truck 
chassis and connected to the transmission power 
take-off to drive the conveyor. The conveyor ele- 
vates feed to the troughs. He saves more labor by 














SAVES TIME...AND HIS BACK 


using a hydraulic loader to put feed into the box. 
Mr. Rippel, shown here with Texaco Consignee 
G. W. Edge, Pittsburg, Kan., is a booster for 


Texaco products, including Fire Chief gasoline. 





L. B. LAWSON, farmer near Crowley, La., 


He likes its superior fire power which results in 
low cost operation of machinery. Like good farmers 
in all 48 states, he knows it pays to farm with 
Texaco products. 





IN TOWN OR ON THE HIGHWAY, in all 48 





TEXACO CONSIGNEE C. E. Gripe deliv 
Marfak lubricant to W. J. Sylvester, of 
Battle Creek, Mich. Mr. Sylvester prefers 
Marfak because it gives better protection 
to bearings of farm machinery. It forms a 
collar around open bearings—won’t drip 
out, wash out, dry out or cake up. 


(right) gets neighborly, dependable deliv- 
ery of Advanced Custom-Made Havoline 
Motor Oil from Texaco Consignee M. A. 
Bergeron. Havoline cleans as it lubricates, 
gives added power, longer engine life and 
more gasoline mileage. 


On farm and highway it pays to use 


TEX ACO propuctTs 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada, Latin America, and Africa. 


TUNE IN...METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon, ABC. 


states, you'll find Texaco Dealers with 
Texaco Sky Chief Su-preme gasoline, 
supercharged with Petrox for more power, 


more miles, more engine life . . . famous 
Texaco Fire Chief gasoline at the regular 
price .. . Marfak lubricant and Havoline 
Motor Oil. 






THE 
TEXAS - 
COMPANY 
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This House Is 





For the month of March, we present a Cape 
Cod house adapted to Southern modern farm 
living. The narrow molded siding, corner boards, 
shutters, and large chimney suggest the early 
Cape Cod architecture which is still tremendous- 
ly popular. 

This house (P-2197) has four entrances: the 
front, or formal entrance, opening into the foyer; 
the rear, or service entrance, providing all- 
weather access to the garage and to the back 
yard work areas; the side, or family entrance, 
into the kitchen-utility area; and still another 


[J The Progressive Farmer House Plan Book No. 
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PROGRESSIVE HOME P-2197 


Cape Cod and 


Convenient 


, . 7 Ld 
_The Progressive Farmer House Plan Book No. 1 is $1. Complete blue- 4! 
prints and specifications for House Plan P-2197, shown on this page, are : 
available at $15 for the first set. Duplicate sets are $7.50 additional. (No 4 
c.o.d orders, please.) ‘ 
: 7 
lam enclosing $................ for (check below items desired): 1 

, - a. 

[D ........sets Blueprint No. P-2197 as shown, or [1] reversed a 

L 


(no extra cost, if requested in original order). 


CT San eo ee ene ee OL Te ee eae Re Sea Staté.......4% wd 


Mail order to Home Building Editor, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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By W. W. CHROMASTER 


directly to the living room off an ample-sized 
sitting porch. 

The attached single-car garage contains a 
large storage closet and a workbench area lighted 
by a small window with criss-crossed panes. 
Each of the three bedrooms is served with dou- 
ble closets. A coat closet is in the foyer; in the 
hall you'll find a heating and air conditioning 
closet, a water heater and broom closet, and a 





| 


HOUSE 1,650 





AREAS IN SQUARE FEET 


PORCHES 125 GARAGE 365 


triple linen cabinet near bathroom and bedrooms. 

The living room has its large central fireplace 
flanked on one side by a triple bookcase. The 
dining room is separated from the living room 
by a cased opening with whatnot shelves on 
either side. 

The kitchen, a complete unit in itself, blends 
into a breakfast area at one end and into a utility 
area at one side. 

The house contains two baths, one serving 
the central hall and master bedroom, and one 
at the rear service entrance giving a place for 
the men and boys to spruce up 
before entering the main part of 
the house. 

If you would like to see other 
house plans, use the coupon at 
left to order The Progressive 
Farmer House Plan Book No. 1, 
which contains 30 plans designed 
to meet the needs of farm fami- 
lies living in the South. In ad- 
dition to these attractive plans, 
youll find, in this book, help- 
ful do-it-yourself information on 
such subjects as heating, air con- 
ditioning, landscaping, decorat- 
ing, plumbing, kitchen and bath- 
room planning, arranging furni- 
ture, and wiring. 
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PLAYS 
for Now 


Faster plays and others ap- 
propriate for this season include: 
— Challenge of the Cross. This 
Easter pageant may be given in- 
side or outside. (Nine characters.) 
— Becky Finds Easter. Loving 
parents and friends help a sad 
little girl to find joy in Easter. 
(Characters from 8 to 18.) 

— The Sandals. When a wicked 
man puts on sandals belonging to 
Jesus, a miracle happens. (Char- 
acters, 3 boys, 2 girls.) 

—The Resurrection. Narrator 
tells the story of death and Resur- 
rection of Christ as characters act 
it out and choir adds to effect. 
(Eighteen characters, musician, 
and _ singers.) 

— Facing the Cross. This simple 
Easter pageant takes the audience 
back 2 000 years. It is short, and 
requires one simple prop. (Nar- 
rator, adult and children’s choir.) 
— The Uniform of Christ. Susan 
and Marilyn learn that new clothes 
aren’t the real meaning of Easter. 
(Five characters—2 boys, 3 girls.) 
— Easter in Bethany. Mary Mag- | +¢5 
dalene, Mary and Martha of Beth- 
any, and Mary, the Mother of 
Jesus, review the life and Resur- 


rection of Jesus. (Four charac- ¢ il i i 

st Your dollars last longer 
* 

e Plays are 5 cents each with lumber that lasts 

or 6 for 25 cents. Send e 

your order to Service eee $ DI B Southern Pine 


Editor, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
Ala. Enclose money, give 
your name and address. You save 5 ways because SPIB Southern Pine 


is dry. Because it’s dry it’s stronger. Because 
it’s stronger it lasts longer, holds nails better. 
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New | Uniform in size, it resists decay, and takes 
* , preservatives better. See your lumber dealer. 
~ Anti-Hog-Cholera 
02 2 on 
© ( sree Product 
gOBESS Send for free booklet 
© a PEAS ae A NEW aanti-hog-cholera prod- en or ree 60 e Ss 
2 oe & pd uct called Antrate H.C. was made 
2 Cc Séee Be available by Armour Veterinary 
6 7 e-) 24 ° Laboratories to veterinarians on FP OO 8 PO EEE EE OP 0 ln EO Ee ee 
a) rye 3 et Feb. 1. It is a concentrated blood | SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION | 
egseé fraction with twice the strength 
mee, SEG Ne : |} P.O. Box 1170 | 
— > zu Peso of serum now in use. Manufac- 4 he 
| ge&ea, Base turer claims only half usual dosage 1 New Orleans 4, Louisiana I 
| Fg em SEBS BG é , 
g @ ra 1 2 our > is needed, and hogs can be vacci- ||) Send FREE copy of the booklets checked below. 
| | 8 ol 808 g nated faster. Liquid flows slower, || ( ) How to Build Pole-Type Frame Buildings ( ) Machinery Shed 34’x 65’ | 
| | aol < wee pO will not leak back through needle | 4 ( ) Hay & Rest Barn ( ) Multi-Purpose Building, ClearSpan_ | 
| | > = | g 2S. wound into the skin. | ( ) Poultry Broiler or Laying House 30’ x 100’ () Bunker Type Silo | 
| o > ae Antrate must be used simulta- i ( ) How to Specify Quality Southern Pine i 
; 8 S oe g. neously with virus or modified 
DS - # & &. 7acciNnes iv ‘manent i . 
fe)0 ss vb Address 7 
S | sae I, ce se a ~g > usec 
| S ad | ~ ee a alone for temporary immunity in || City State 1 
| 2 me Bf a oS nod times of cholera outbreaks. a ee eels ae 
 . iS) < | EOS pS Extensive field tests have been 
| = FS So = @) made of the new product. Pro- 
| | c) a Ga duction, as with all animal vac- siatiaig 
| = J | = ef 2 cines, is under constant inspec: ~ fs) Southern Crop eee 
me | i — o . . Nj 
a! | = x ons — tion of USDA Agricultural Re- Fy Yi a — 
2 | g 3 | Fh search =. oo dos- yy UY SS CD tH i et 1 > ¥e RT Px Rei eS 
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BOB’S COLUMN 


By BOB ERICKSON 
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/HOT SHOTS 

‘Lyin | FOR 
SHOOTERS 


(ud a | 

A '"% a 

IDEAL SHELL FOR GAME 

I just can’t resist mentioning every chance I 
get, those new Federal Standard 234 inch 
Magnum Shells. Letters from hunters have 
been pouring into Federal Cartridge head- 
quarters, telling of better shooting, fewer 
cripples and more game in the bag. Federal 
Standard Magnums were the first of their 
type and, we believe, have proved themselves 
the best. Federal 234 inch Standard Mag- 
nums, loaded with No. 2 or No. 4 shot, are 
available for all standard shotguns—12, 16 
or 20 gauge—chambered for standard 234 
inch shells, and are as easy to fire as any 
standard shell. Your dealer should have them. 


BURNING DESTROYS SOIL VALUE 


Burning to remove last year’s crop residue 
and vegetation from grasslands and fence 
rows may be the easiest way to get rid of 
plant debris, but it is also a speedy way to 
deplete soil fertility. Burning robs the earth 
of valuable organic material that should be 
returned to the land. Every hundred pounds 
of dead dry litter required exactly one hun- 
dred pounds of phosphorus, calcium, and 
other elements to attain its growth. Some- 
thing to remember! 


IMPORTANT TO FATHERS 
Every father should know about the firearm 
safety program for teenage shooters, started 
by the National Rifle Association. Modeled 
after the automobile driver training program, 
it strives to teach teenagers the principles of 
safe gun handling, good shooting and hunt- 
ing responsibility before they take to the 
field. In states where it has been tried, the 
Hunter Safety course has been extremely 
successful. An important principle in the 
program is the requiring of a safety certifi- 
cate, from every youth seeking a hunting 
license, indicating the applicant has taken 
the NRA Hunter Safety Course. Ask your 
county agent or local 4-H club leader if this 
program is available in your state. 


GET THOSE VARMINTS 


When you’re 
out alter 
varmints 
with your 
trusty .22 
rifle, don’t 
forget your 
box of 
dependable 
Federal .22’s. Whether 
you're shooting wood- 
chucks, rats, skunks, 
rabbits or other small Pei 
re > re inte : OO 
game or varmints, or just 0 
target shooting .. you'll find 
“Federal Hi-Power’’ and Federal] 
“Monark” .22 Caliber Cartridges the ideal 
small-bore ammunition. 












CHU K 


FREE! SHOTGUN SHELL FACTS 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


Federal Cartridge Corporation has just 
announced a new booklet, “Inside Facts On 
Shotgun Shells,’’ by Harold Russell, Ammu- 
nition Authority. The booklet takes a shotgun 
shell apart, describes its making and loading, 
safety features, plus many shooting tips. 
Invaluable for every hunter. For your free 
copy, send your name and address on a post- 
card, asking for “Inside Facts On Shotgun 
Shells,”’ (No. 450). Address Federal Cartridge 
Corporation, Dept. 150, Minneapolis, Minn, 


NOTICE: The Federal Cartridge Corporation is Amer- 
ican owned and operated. It employs labor in the 
United States at a high rate of pay. It purchases 
all of its materials and supplies here in the United 
States and intends to keep on doing this. If pays 
higher wages than any other country can pay. 


PEDERAL 


FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORPORATION 
FQSHAY TOWER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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What Is Best Size Hen ? 


Modern hens are drastically different. They’re smaller, 


live longer, and click out eggs with machine efficiency. 


Tue old back yard, stewpot hen 
is finished. She has been replaced 
by a streamlined, lightweight, white 
hen that literally shells out eggs. 
Twenty years ago, poultry shows 
and back yards were a riot of color 
from multicolored birds. Breeders 
competed against a Standard of Per- 
fection that went into minute de- 
scriptions of feathers, etc., but didn’t 
even mention egg production. 
Now, instead of kicking a hen 
out of a flock because of a dis- 
colored wattle, she will be booted 
out because of a poor ratio of 
pounds of feed per dozen eggs. 
Random-sample tests have replaced 
the Standard of Perfection. In a 
couple of years yardstick will be 
pounds of feed per pound of eggs. 


The demands of big flocks, laying 
cages, complicated mixed feeds, and 
high costs have brought about this 
new lightweight hen. 

Most striking of changes in birds 
has been a lowered body weight 
and increase in production per bird. 
From an ideal weight of 54% pounds 
for White Leghorns, weight has 
dropped to 4 to 4% pounds. In the 
South, hens may soon weigh only 
3! pounds. 

Back of this striking change in 
poultry style is this fact: For each 
extra pound in body weight, an 
additional % pound (2 to 4 cents 
worth) of feed per dozen eggs is re- 
quired. Dr. J. H. Quisenberry of 
Texas A. & M. College says, “Main- 
taining body weight above that 
needed for proper egg size and good 
livability reduces profits. Since feed 
costs account for half or more of 
the cost of producing eggs, feed 
costs must be kept low. Every frac- 
tion that can be cut on costs is im- 
portant.” Salvage price of old hens 
won't pay extra cost of feeding and 
housing heavier birds. 


The goal of poultry breeders now 
is as small a hen as possible to get 
a high rate of lay, good egg size, 
and livability. Table at end of this 
article shows thinking of breeders 
in developing layers. Note these 
facts on hybrid hens that topped the 
1957 Texas Random-Sample test: 

Average weight of 3.8 pounds 

per bird; 

Layed an average of 264 eggs 

per hen housed; 

Needed only 4.4 pounds of feed 

per dozen eggs; 

Returned $2.60 per bird over 

total feed cost. 

The story is almost the same 
in other random-sample tests. In 
Florida and Tennessee tests, top 
egg production was 264 and 277 
eggs. Weight of birds ranged from 
4 to 4% pounds. 





These Hy-Line hens gave highest income over all costs in 1957 Texas 
Random-Sample test. They averaged 264 eggs, weighed 3.8 pounds per 
hen, and ate an average of only 4.4 pounds of feed per dozen eggs. 


By C. G. SCRUGGS 


A dozen eggs was turned out by 
the hybrids and strain crosses with 
only 4.5 pounds or less of feed. One 
hybrid averaged a dozen eggs with 
3.9 pounds of feed in a Florida test. 

While weight is coming down, 
production is going up. In Texas 
test — where all principal hybrids 
and strain crosses were entered — 
the average 1956 hen weighed 4.4 
pounds and laid 218 eggs. In 1957, 
average weight was 4.2 pounds and 
production was 231 eggs. Feed 
needed to turn out a dozen eggs 
eased down from 5.1 pounds in 
1956 to 5.0 in 1957. 


At first glance, it would seem 
that the answer to more eggs is even 
smaller birds. Not quite so. Dr. 
Dean Jones of DeKalb poultry ge- 
netics staff, says “it will be increas- 
ingly difficult to lower body weight 
without lowering egg weight.” 

While geneticists are fighting to 
keep egg weight up —they don’t 
want it too high. Jumbo eggs get 
penalized in price, as do Pee-Wees. 
So, the trick is to turn out birds 


that will lay fewer small eggs as 
pullets and then not lay too many 
Jumbo eggs. Goal is to get hens 
that lay as many 24- to 25-ounce 
per dozen eggs as possible. Even 
so, Quisenberry of Texas A. & M. 
expects that we will have 3.5-pound 
hens laying plenty of 25-ounce eggs. 

H. B. Wallace, Hy-Line poultry 
breeder, points up another problem: 
High-producing birds demand good 
feed and management. He says, 
“The most efficient bird may not be 
the bird for everyone raising chick- 
ens for eggs, simply because every- 
one is not set up or able to obtain 
top performance.” 

All poultry geneticists agree, 
though, that we have not seen the 
ultimate in egg-producing birds. 
But, for the producer of today, here 
are some goals we should shoot for: 

Eggs per hen—250; 

Pounds feed per dozen eggs—4.5 

or less; 

Laying flock mortality—6% or less 

(of average number); 
Dozen eggs sold per man—50,000 
to 60,000; 

Average production—70%; 

Labor per hen per year—less than 

one hour. 


These hens represent different weight groups at eight 
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ake Your Hay the ONE-MAN WAY 
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BALING...LOADING AUTOMATIC STORING 


RAKING 


: ced 


New Bale Automatically! 


wees 


Cut Costs and Work 
at Least in Half! 


One MAN can now mow, condition, rake, bale, and 
store his hay crops alone, thanks to John Deere’s new 
One-Man Hay-Handling System. For every grower who 
feeds his hay, this new system means faster, easier work 
at lower cost . . . better hay in the barn. 











Fully Automatic Baling 

The new Bale Ejector Attachment for all John Deere 
14-T and new 214-T Twine-Tie Balers loads wagons 
automatically. These balers are easily set to make bales 
approximately half size which the Bale Ejector tosses 
directly into the high-sided wagon behind. 

One man drives the tractor—and that’s your baling crew. You com- 
pletely eliminate men on the rack or bale-pickup men. And, to top it off, 
the simple Bale Ejector costs, in most cases, less than a hired hand’s sal- 
ary for a single haying season. 


Automatic Storing 
The John Deere Bale-Size Elevator and Barn Conveyor store half size 
bales automatically. One man easily feeds the half-size bales into the ele- 
vator hopper with a fork. They tumble readily into the big, new 8-foot 
General-Purpose Hopper. A new Bale-Guide Attachment keeps short 
bales elevating, even at steep angles. 


The new Barn Bale Conveyor takes bales from the elevator and distri- 


Any John Deere Bale-Size Portable Elevator 
can be equipped with the new General-Purpose 
8-Foot Hopper and Bale-Guide Attachment for 


Elevator and New Barn Bale Conveyor Store Bales Automatically 


elevating short bales. The new, low-cost Barn 
Bale Conveyor distributes bales in the barn with 
no stacking . . . no extra help. 


butes them through the full length of the barn at 10-foot intervals. No 
stacking is required. Half-size bales tumble into place—find their own 
level—fill the barn ’way up to conveyor height. Fact is, owners claim 
that little space, if any, is sacrificed. 





Conveyor Available in Sections 


The Barn Bale Conveyor is available in sections for barns up to 1V00 
feet long. It’s electrically driven, simple, rugged, and easily hung from the 
hay track or ridge pole of the barn. 


This year—in 1958—find new freedom . . . new profit with the new 


John Deere One-Man Way of 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


Making Hay. See your John 
JOHN DEERE @ Moline, Ill. @ Dept. X35 


1 
1 
Deere dealer early! , 
y Please send me free literature on John 
Deere’s One-Man Way of Making Hay. 
([] 14-T Baler (] 214-T Baler 








JOHN DEERE 


“Wherever Crops Grow, There's a Growing 
Demand for John Deere Farm Equipment” 


JOHN DEERE 


(J Bale-Size Portable Elevator and Barn 
Bale Conveyor 
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Crossbred boar that weighed 50 pounds at 56 days, 187 pounds at 140 


Crossbreed Hogs 


for Hybrid Vigor and Red 
Meat Type, Says Head of USDA’s 


Research Program 


By WILLIAM C. LaRUE 


days. Pounds feed for 100 pounds gain (weaning to 140 days), 307. Note 
length, depth, heavily muscled loin and ham, trim jowl. Sire: Landrace— 
Large Black x Landrace—Poland-China. Dam: Landrace x Large Black. 








Group of bred gilts with various combinations of Landrace, Poland-China, and 
English Large Black breeding. They were out of litters which averaged 10.1 pigs 
farrowed, 8.2 weaned, and have vigor and good-doing qualities of crossbreds. 
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Meat from market hog grading U. 





S. No. 1 on left, U. S. No. 2 on right. 


Crossbred sow of 
Landrace and 
Beltsville No. 1 
breeding with litter 
by a purebred 
Durve boar. 


66 

SG rart with what you have and breed, select, and _per- 
formance test for better hogs,” is John H. Zeller’s advice to 
Southern hog growers. Dr. Zeller is head of hog research at 
USDA’s Beltsville, Md., station. 

“For instance,” he says, “suppose you have Poland-China 
sows. Cross on them a boar of another breed, say Duroc. 
Next, breed the best first-cross gilts to a boar of a third breed. 
Breed best second-cross gilts to a boar of another breed, say 
Landrace or Beltsville No. 1. Then repeat the procedure.” 

Dr. Zeller emphasized testing sows for litter size at birth 
and weaning, feeding efficiency, rapid growth to market 
weight, and top market grade as basic in selecting boars and 
sows to keep. 

A new, long-range hog breeding and selection program 
was launched at Beltsville in 1956. Already results are prom- 
ising. This program involves four steps: 1) crossing at definite 
intervals two strains of hogs that are known to combine well, 
2) testing cross-progeny for economically important charac- 
teristics, 3) propagating the two strains by use of breeding 
animals that are proved best by the performance of their test- 
cross progenies, and 4) crossbreeding hogs of the two strains 
thus selected. 

One of the test strains in use at Beltsville is line-cross strain 
(A), formed from crosses among three inbred lines—Landrace, 
Landrace-Large Black, and Landrace-Poland-China lines. The 
other is the breed-cross strain (B), started from crosses among 
outbred stocks of Chester White, Hampshire, and Poland- 
China breeds. Also control strains to measure progress are 
kept by a system of random matings of unselected hogs. 

“The importance of performance testing should be empha- 
sized,” says Mr. Zeller. “Commercial hog raisers like stock 
that will grow out fast. Extra hybrid vigor resulting from this 
method of crossbreeding will make a big difference.” Perfor- 
mance testing includes size of litter, pigs raised, mothering 
and nursing ability of dam; rate of growth; feeding efficiency 
from weaning to live weight of about 225 pounds; and such 
carcass measurements as back fat thickness, percentage of pre- 
ferred cuts, and loin-eye muscle area. 

USDA scientists have used with good results considerable 
Landrace blood. Extra length of Landrace is right in line with 
the new market-hog type so much in demand at present. Says 
Mr. Zeller: “The Landrace hog or the Beltsville No. 1, which 
has about 75% .Landrace and 25% Poland-China blood, should 
do well in the South. The tendency of the Beltsville No. 1 (a 
black and white spotted hog) toward leanness is an advantag¢ 
in hot weather. The Landrace may tan in summer, but should 
give no trouble from sunburn under good management. Many 
Southern purebred hog farmers are making excellent progress 
in streamlining all American breeds. Others are getting good 
results from crossing two or more breeds. Crossbreeding re- 
sults depend on quality of parent strains used for crosses.” 


CARCASS DATA U.S.NO.1 U.S.NO.2 


Live Weight at Slaughter (Pounds)............ 215 213 
Chilled Weight of Carcass (Pounds)...........- 172 170 
Length First Rib to Aitch Bone 

(Inches)............ 32 30 
4 Cuts—Ham-Loin-Shoulder-Shoul- 
der Butt (Chilled Weight, Per Cent) 50.0 48.5 





inten e Pat (Per CORE) <Q... 2. cccsssccseecececcasesses Lise 16.6 
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There’s greater durability, increased horsepower 
in Chevrolet’s new engine lineup for ’58! There’s 
more hustle under the hood, more savings and 


x ae _ stamina! 
New Hus tle Toting in the fields or heading into town, these 


handy, handsome ’58 Chevy trucks make their own 
brand of country music... fast time. There’s pep 
aplenty in every engine—high-compression V8 or 
or Our thrifty 6—with output ranging all the way to 230 
h.p. A whole crop of new models are ready to short- 
cut tedious chores—including 4-wheel-drive pick- 
ups, panels and stakes that haul where even the 
wagon trails leave off. Drop into your Chevrolet 


Harm Hauls | dealer’s next time you’re over his way. . . . Chev- 


rolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Latest editions of the 


NEW CHEVROLET TASK:FORCE 58 “aig Wheei” in trucks! 





“My husband is drawing his 
social security and has put the 
grove and egg account in my 
name in order to build up my 
account. I have been working 
part time in a canning plant for 
the past 10 years, but now have 
stopped. When we make out our 
income tax for 1957, do we still 
continue to make it out in both 
our names, even though my hus- 
band only has his social security?” 

The federal income tax law is 
extremely complicated. General 
principles are prevalent through- 
out. But there are thousands of 
exceptions and alternatives. 

However, these points will 
generally apply: 

1. The law gives you the op- 
tion to file either a joint or sepa- 
rate return each year. 

2. In your case, it would prob- 
ably be better to compute the 
tax both ways and choose the 
smaller tax due. 

3. Unless you have some un- 
usual itemized deductions, such 
as contributions and medical ex- 
penses, the tax due in your case 
under a joint or separate return 
probably will be the same. 


Bees Needed 

“How many hives of bees are 
needed for proper pollination of 
clovers for seed production?” 

One strong hive per acre, lo- 
cated in or near clover fields, 
usually will insure proper pol- 
lination. Some have obtained 
good pollination from one hive 
to 5 to 10 acres, but better have 
too many than not enough. 


Rape Forage for Hogs 

“I understand Dwarf Essex 
rape is a good forage for hogs. 
When should I plant it?” 

Plant as soon as danger of 
freezes have passed. It is a 
greedy feeder and should be 
planted only on well prepared 
and fertile land. To hustle the 
growth, apply 100 pounds per 
acre of a nitrogen fertilizer. Use 
about 15 pounds seed per acre. 
It is usually ready for grazing 
in four to six weeks, 


Nitrogen for Cotton 

“How much nitrogen fertilizer 
will I need to give my cotton 
to increase the yield 13 bale per 
acre?” 

Where the ground is good and 
well prepared, 50 pounds of ni- 
trogen per acre should increase 
your yield 's bale per acre; 100 
pounds, a bale per acre. Insect 
control and adequate moisture 
are essential. An unbalance of 
plant food often throws cotton 
into a vegetative growth and 
bolls fail to set. 


Cotton Thickness 
“IT am aiming at getting the 
most cotton I can per acre. The 
ground has been well prepared. 
It is fairly rich, and I will fer- 
tilize heavily. How many stalks 

should I leave per acre?” 
You will need 45,000 to 65,- 
000 stalks per acre. Leave three 
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stalks for each 8 to 12 inches in the 
row. This will give the proper num- 
ber of stalks, 


Warts on Calves 

“My calf is covered with warts. 
What can I do for it?” 

Seed warts on calves are an infec- 
tious condition caused by a virus that 
is usually transmitted from calf to calf 
by mosquitoes or biting flies. The dis- 
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ease will usually run its course in two available wart vaccine. This vaccine, 
to three months, and then the warts when inoculated into the calf twice at 
drop off. However, this can be speed- intervals of about two weeks, usually 
ed up by the use of a commercially will result in complete recovery of the 





HERES OLIVE 


See the Power !/ 


Power, power, and more power—that’s 
the story of these all-new Oliver tractors. 
Not alone the look of power, but power 
everywhere you look! New engine power 
up forward...new traction power behind 
...new booster power in every working 
speed. Power steering, power-spaced 
wheels... 

But look over the pictures and see if 
you don’t agree: Oliver is your buy for 
’58—for mighty powerful reasons! 


The Oliver Corporation 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 





The New Oliver 880 
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is a result of a stomach disorder caused calf’s age. Veterinarians and 
by calves eating improper food or be- dairymen have found some anti- 
ing overfed. The other can be classi- biotics, sulfa drugs, and chemi- 
fied as disease. It is contagious. Sani- cals help to check scours. 
tation will prevent many cases of Cc Tae © 

os : alf Feeding 
scours. Individual calf stalls make the : 5 
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= job easier. When the first symptoms j = what sn pi i a 
‘ : ae gait elie teed in Halt eo eeding my dairy calves hay anc 
calf in a short time following the sec- Dairy Calf Scours appear, cut > al > tm ge a oa t 
- F ‘4 ‘ « : ‘ a" . . . rav fri or calves. A good home . 
ond inoculation. This vaccine should “How can I prevent scouring in my oe from Se oe 8 0 3 Start feedina them dry bi 
be available through your nearest vet- dairy calves? What causes it? remedy is castor oil. Give from 1 to Start feeding them dry hay 
sinarian.—Dr. C M. Patterson. There are two types of scours. One tablespoonfuls, depending upon the and a calf starter when calves 
ae are 6 to 10 days old. These 
feeds, plus a limited amount of 
Saad milk, will get your calves off to 
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NEW 
12 FORWARD SPEEDS! 


This new POWER-BOOSTER 
DRIVE gives you two 
speeds in every gear— 
actually 12 forward speeds 
in all. No stopping, no 
clutching when the going 
gets tough—just flick the 
lever and you’re geared 
down for emergency pow- 
er. Available on the 770 
and 880. 
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POWER STEERING, POWERIUSTER WHEELS 


Power steering available on all models (especially 
desirable with front-end equipment). Power- 
juster (optional on all models) sets wheel tread 
to match the job. Safety Switch (standard) pre- 
vents accidental starting. 





POWER FOR 38 


e Power !/ 


NEW 
POWER-TRACTION HITCH! 


You’ll feel its powerful 
“bear-down” action when 
your tools hit heavy soil— 
you push right through 
without slippage. Spring 
latches make for fast, 
snap-on hitching—3-point 
equipment of all types, all 
makes. Available on the 
770 and 880. 


THE BIG POWER, 
IN THREE NEW MODELS 


See the 5-6 plow 950, the 
6-plow 990 GM, and— 
mightiest of all—the 995 
Lugmatic (with GM die- 
sel ). Lugmatic holds pow- 
“= er steady even when the 
- load goes up. Power stays 
full-on! Lugmatic can de- 
liver up to 35% more lug- 
ging power. 


W OLIVER 


| “FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY” 
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Ask About The OLIVER Pay As You Produce Purchase Plan 


Also Manufacturer of the Famous Oliver Outboard Motors 
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F The s The new 550 The new 770 The new 880 The new 950 The new 990 GM The new 995 
®) Beer 3 2-3 plow 3-4 plow 4-5 plow 5-6 plow full 6-plow GM Lugmatic 
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a good start. 


Lime for Sericea 

“Does it pay to lime for Sericea 
lespedezaP” 

If not planted on a sweet lime 
soil, an application of lime is 
advisable. Not only will this re- 
sult in better growth, but live- 
stock will eat it better, as proved 
by experiment station tests. 


Topdressing Small Grain 

“How much nitrogen fertilizer 
is needed for oats and wheat?” 

If your wheat and oats are on 
good ground, 40 to 60 pounds 
of nitrogen or more per acre 
should be applied under favor- 
able conditions. This should 
give you an increase of about 
25 to 30 bushels of oats per acre 
and 15 to 20 of wheat. If these 
crops have been grazed during 
fall and early winter, more ni- 
trogen can be used without fear 
of lodging. It takes about 1% 
pounds of nitrogen to produce 
a bushel of oats, and 2% pounds 
to produce a bushel of wheat. 


Bamboo for Fishing Poles 

“Would you tell me something 
about growing bamboo for fish- 
ing poles?” 

Recommended bamboo varie- 
ties include Phyllostachys aurea 
(also called Todd’s bamboo), 
Phyllostachys bambusoides, 
Phyllostachys aureosulcata, and 
Phyllostachys flexuosa. Grow 
plants in nursery first year. Best 
planting area is well drained, 
rich bottom land retaining some 
moisture throughout  grow- 
ing season. Dont fertilize at 
planting; but about March 1 
each year and before shoots ap- 
pear, apply 1,000 pounds 6-8-4 
or 8-8-8 per acre. Sidedress on 
June 15 and again on Aug. 20. 
After curing, market canes 
wholesale to processing plants. 
Protect bamboo growth from 
livestock. For more complete 
information, write to Earl F. 
Kennamer, Alabama Extension 
Service, Auburn, Ala., for bul- 
letin, “Bamboo Production for 
Fishing Poles.” 


Dallis and White Clover 

“Is the first half of March too 
late to plant Dallis grass and 
white clover?” 

Fall seeding is probably best 
for white clover. But if you put 
it in now on well prepared 
ground, results should be satis- 
factory. Put in Dallis grass now, 
or at least by March 15. 
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BARBARA RUSH starring in “THE YOUNG LIONS” 
A 20th Century-Fox CinemaScope Picture. Produced by Al Lichtman 





... four soft, lovely pastels and white... 


a wonderful natural gentleness 


day by day looks prettier 


If you’d like your complexion to be as 
soft and smooth as Barbara Rush’s, then 
give it loving care... Lux care. 
There’s a natural gentleness about Lux 
that makes it perfect for complexion 
and bath. Its rich Cosmetic lather 
cleanses thoroughly, but always gently. 
Lux has a lovely fragrance, too... 
as subtle and exclusive as the finest 
perfume. (Actually it’s a blend of many 





fine perfumes.) And the new Lux Pastels 
—in their matching wrappers—add 
beauty to your bathroom. 

More beautiful women all over the 
world use Lux Soap than any other com- 
plexion bar. And this proven beauty care 
can do as much for you. Lever Brothers 
unconditionally guarantees complete 
satisfaction with Lux Soap—or your 
money back. 


9 out of 10 Hollywood Stars depend on Lux 


...a complexion that 
and prettier... 
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MOGYUMMWE _ HILL, Editor 


FIRST SPRING CHICK 
By Mildred S. Burgin 


Little ball of fluffy fuzz 

With shiny eyes and yellow beak, 
Toes so cold against my hand, 
Body warm beneath my cheek. 

I‘d like to keep you as you are 
Fluffy, young, and sweet, 

For I‘m afraid if you grow up, 
You'll be the kind we'll eat! 











NEW! INSTANT ICE SERVICE! 





New Frigidaire Freezer-Refrigerator Zips Out Ice Cubes 


by the Score —at the Flick of Your Finger —Then Automatica 






Stores Them, “‘Frosty-Dry” in Big Pull-out Bin 
’ J z 


Like enough cubes on hand so that you'll 
never be caught short again? Like ’em 
handy—*frosty-dry,” without prying or 
dunking? 

Then get set for a wonderful surprise. 
With new Frigidaire Instant Ice Service. 
you can have 100 cubes ready for any 
occasion. Enough for dozens of tall drinks! You can free those 
cubes fast, by the score. Merely flip a lever and serve them 
“frosty-dry” (never melted together) from a party-size, pull- 
out serving bin. 

Want to see more Sheer Look Pluses? Notice how those famous 


Yoll-to- You Shelves almost hand foods to you. 

Look how that big Pantry-Door provides a place for every- 
thing — even half-gallon milk cartons! 

See that giant Picture Window Hydrator with its new Humidity 


Control—plus faster-chilling Flowing Cold. 





So Easy—It’s Child’s Play. Instant Ice Service is standard equip- More? Of course there’s more! Visit your Frigidaire Dealer. 


he’s waiting to show you this week. 


ment on all Cold-Pantry Models — optional, at slight extra cost, on all 
other 1958 Frigidaire Refrigerators. ° 


Model CP-144-58 shown in Charcoal! Gray 


‘58 FRIGIDAIRE 


REFRIGERATORS WITH 
THE NEW SHEER LOOK-PLUS! 






Stunning Beauty 

of the New Sheer Look has made 
it America’s most wanted, 

most imitated styling. Blends 
beautifully into any kitchen décor, 
gives a custom-made look 
without usual remodeling costs. 
Take your pick of 4 fashion-fresh 
Sheer Look colors, sold by 





Frigidaire at the price of white. 


Celebrating 5O Years 
of General Motors Leadership 


SEE “The Patrice Munsel Show” on TV 


Frigidaire {merica’s favorite Refrigerator serving more American homes than any other make 











Food and Frolic 

















Cherry Glazed Ham with Glazed Apple Slices is good party 


food, as well as a delicious main dish for a family meal. 


A Ham Party 


By Lena 


Han knows no season for serv- 
ing at family meals or for parties. 
For the following party plan, we 
suggest that you serve Cherry 
Glazed Ham, buttered asparagus, 
green salad, hot rolls and coffee, 
with cookies for dessert. 

From Miss Shirley Williams 
come suggestions for the invitation 
and games for this party. Here’s 
how to word the invitation: 


Youre invited to a party, 
And when it is done, 
Youll say, “It was hammy, 
But it was a lot of fun.” 


Date Time Place 


Games may be in keeping with 
your theme. First, pass paper and 
pencils for this game which will 
test the wits of your guests. Ask 
them to give a definition contain- 
ing the word “ham” for each of 
the following: 

1. A swinging 7. Receptacle 
bed 8. Radio 
2. Asmall town hobbyist 
Form of beef — 9. Species of 
German city shark 
Son of Noah — 10. To impede 
6. Small animal 


Answers: hammock, hamlet, 
hamburger, Hamburg, Ham, ham- 
ster, hamper, ham operator, ham- 
merhead, hamper. 


Ham Actors 

Depending on the number pres- 
et, divide into groups. Allow 3 
minutes for deciding which prov- 
erb they wish to act out and how 
it is to be done. Read a list of 
proverbs from which they may 


( 


oose. 


Piggy-Back Relay 

For this you will need two large 
rag dolls. Divide the group into 
two sides. Each person takes a 
turn carrying a doll “piggy back” 


Sturges 


to a given point. He may balance 
the doll in any manner on his back 
or shoulders. But the rule is: 
Hands off! If the doll falls, con- 
testant must return to_ starting 
point and begin again. 

When the goal is reached, each 
takes the doll in his hand and 
races back to the next in line. The 
team whose members finish first 
wins the game. Give a bag of 
candy corn to be divided among 
the “pigs.” 


Cherry Glazed Ham 

Yo smoked ham Ya cup firmly 

or 1 smoked packed brown 
picnic ham sugar 

whole cloves 1 cup hot water 

1 package cherry- Glazed Apple 

flavored gelatin Slices 

When planning to bake the 
ham, remove from the refrigera- 
tor several hours before baking so 
it will warm up to room tempera- 
ture. Bake ham according to di- 
rections given on wrapper, remov- 
ing ham from, oven 45 minutes 
before baking period is finished. 
femove rind, and score fat. Stick 
ham with whole cloves. 

Meanwhile, dissolve gelatin and 
brown sugar .in hot water. Pour 
about a third of gelatin mixture 
over ham; return meat to the oven. 
Allow to bake for remaining 45 
minutes, basting frequently with 
drippings in pan and remaining 
gelatin mixture. To make carving 
easier, let set at least 15 minutes 
after it is taken from oven. Yield: 
10 to 12 servings. 

To make Glazed Apple Slices, 
first cut several cored baking ap- 
ples into slices % inch thick or into 
quarters. Thirty minutes before 
baking period of ham is finished, 
add apples to drippings in pan. 
Continue to bake, basting apples 
along with ham. Before serving, 
arrange apple pieces over top of 
ham, securing with toothpicks. 








new ! 


beautiful, useful 





For hot hors d’oeuvres 
(cocktail sausages; 
chili balls) 








candies, all kinds 
of snacks 





WYRE X° dishes! 


For cocktail shrimp 
(with Tabasco type 
sauce and lemon) 


For desserts 
(fresh berries; 
whipped cream) 





LOVELY CINDERELLA 
OVAL OPEN BAKER 
cook, serve, freeze 


with this graceful new Pyrex 
dish. A gay new note for your 
table—a wonderful conven- 
ience for all your meal-mak- 
ing. Food cooks better, looks 
better in Pyrex beauties! 


Pink with white daisies; turquoise, white 
or charcoal with snowflakes. 1% qt., $1.95 


THERE’S ONLY ONE PYRE X® WARE, A PRODUCT OF 


BRAND 


ve 
CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, NEW YORK 


VISIT THE CORNING GLASS CENTER, CORNING, N.Y. 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 
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Wouldn’t you like to be able to... 
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Press a key and get fast, Lift off the oven door to get Grill hamburgs or sand- Cook frozen vegetables Dial your favorite ‘‘done- Have room in the oven for 
clean, controlled heat that extra “elbow room’ on wiches .. . make pancakes without water... frostings, ness” for roasts or steaks all of the plain and fancy 
is just-right for your every those days you have to for acrowd...ona king puddings without con- —have them perfect every “fixings” when you roast 
cooking need? clean the oven? sized automatic griddle? stantly adjusting heat? time without timing? that holiday bird? 
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MODEL J-408 


Now! Holiday dinner or noonday snack...easy as pressing a key! 


New General Electric Keyboard-Cooking Ranges make cooking a joy...not a job! 

















Bake a perfect angel cake; cook a whole ... cook frozen vegetables without watch- 

meal while you’re out! You can—in the ing on the Automatic Units! 

23-inch oven with fully enclosed Calrod® Let your G-E dealer show you how easily 

Units, Automatic Oven Timer and Auto- you can own a Keyboard-Cooking Range. Next-best thing toa full-time cook. ts 
matic Meat Thermometer. Wide selection—from 40-inch double- peer sesee? Sete . K ; d ( kj 
Press a key to select just-right heats— oven model illustrated to giant-oven 30- of Coad a) ©9O® ey oar OOKI! 
from fast-starting HI to simmering LO. inch models. . . all in four colors or white. 

Colored Tel-a-Cook lights tell you which So economical, you can bake all day for 

unit is on—at which heat position! less than a dime!* General Electric Co.. 


Free yourself from old-fashioned double- Louisville 1, Ky. Live better electrically! i N t K A L t L i C T rh j C 
boiler cooking of frostings and puddings *Natlional average rate for 8 hours of cooking. 
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Ox my frequent visits to South Carolina, I’ve 
tried to determine just what it is that makes her 
food ways different from other states. Much of the 
charm and delight of South Carolina cooking, I’ve 
concluded, may be found in the very special recipes 
from the several sections of the state. 

This month I bring you a few gleanings from 
my travel notebook. 

Pine Bark Fish Stew may have come from the 
early Indians who, having few dishes, made the 
stew thick enough to serve on pine bark. 

The Gandy families, Darlington County, and 
their tenants looked forward to their annual “fish 
stew,” according to Mrs. F. L. Gandy. 





Making Pine Bark Fish Stew. 


Pine Bark Fish Stew 


1 can tomato paste 
2 pints water 
3 tablespoons butter or 


6 slices bacon 
6 medium-sized onions 
1 No. 2 can tomatoes 


(about 21% cups) margarine 
3-pound fish Worcestershire sauce 
salt 1 cup ketchup 


black and red pepper 

Fry bacon until crisp. Remove from pan. Quar- 
ter and slice onions, and fry slowly in bacon fat until 
brown. Add sieved tomatoes to tomato paste and let 
boil until tomatoes are thoroughly cooked. Add 
onions, bacon fat, water, and butter or margarine. 
Boil for 10 minutes. Drop in fish which has been cut 
into six pieces; season well with salt, black and red 
pepper, Worcestershire sauce, and ketchup. Boil 
slowly until the fish is tender, then break bacon into 


South Carolina and other states in later issues. 
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Our Southern. Food Ways 


These South Carolina recipes mark the first in a series on 


popular Southern dishes. Look for other recipes from 


By SALLIE HILL 


small pieces and drop into the stew. 
Serve on bread or rice. Yield: 6 to 
8 servings. 

On several memorable occa- 
sions, I arrived at farm homes in 
time to participate in a “chicken 
bog” ceremony. Designed to cele- 
brate “laying-by” time, all the field a 
hands and tenants arrive for the big Miss Hill 
dinner. The big “bogs” I’ve seen 
were often prepared in large, old-fashioned, iron 
wash kettles. Here is the method used by Mrs. Hal 
D. Watson, Dillon County. 


Chicken Bog 


1 large, fat hen salt 
water to cover hen 1 stick butter or margarine 
3/2 cups rice (4 pound) 

pepper 


Cut chicken up as for frying, preferably the day 
before using, so that it will take salt. Cook until 
almost done in a large pot in enough water to com- 
pletely cover the chicken. Measure 12 cups of broth 
into a large pot and to the chicken and this broth, 
which should be boiling, add 312 cups well washed 
and drained rice, pepper and salt to taste. When 
this begins to boil, add the butter or margarine. 
Cook slowly 35 minutes to 40 minutes or until rice 
is done, stirring occasionally with a fork. This is 
better served hot. Serves 15 people. 

(A variation is to cook chicken until done and 
remove from broth. Add rice to broth as directed. 
When rice is almost done, place chicken on top of 
rice.) 

Pork barbecue is well known throughout our 
Southern region, but barbecued pig, and barbecued 
pork skin, South Carolina style, is something else 
again! No one who has tried it will ever pass it up. 
To barbecue an 80-pound pig, Mrs. R. E. Moody 
of Dillon County proceeds as follows: 


Barbecued Pig 

Dress the pig whole. Place pig, with skin side 
up, on a rack over a small bed of hot coals with just 
enough heat to keep grease dropping. Cook 10 
hours in this position, never letting coals get too hot. 










Turn pig over, and cook 1 hour to brown the skin. 
While browning the skin side of the pig, pour a 
little of the barbecue sauce on top. When the skin 
side is brown, take pig off the fire, place on a table, 
and remove all bones. Grind pig meat through a 
coarse food chopper. Note: Many barbecue spe- 
cialists prefer to cut up meat in small pieces and 
season with sauce rather than grind it in a food 
chopper. Then mix remaining barbecue sauce thor- 
oughly with ground meat. Mixture may be reheated 
before serving. Makes 80 servings. 


Barbecue Sauce 
13 ounces salt 4 lemons (juice) 
1 pint tomato juice 2Y, ounces red pepper 
Y2 pint vinegar 1 ZR ounces black pepper 
(14-ounce) bottles tomato 
ketchup 


Place salt in a mixing bowl, add tomato juice, 
vinegar, ketchup, lemon juice, and pepper. Stir 
continually until thoroughly mixed. This makes 
enough for an 80-pound pig. 

Don’t think for a minute that the Carolina folk 
feel compelled to wait for a festive occasion to serve 
any of these dishes. The recipes can be adjusted 
to feed the multitude or just the family. In either 
case, Carolina homemakers often prepare these 
tempting foods in modern kitchens as well as in the 
open kettle, picnic style, as we have suggested. 
Accompaniments are usually rice, relishes, and 
bread. 
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Barbecuing an 80-pound pig. 
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"No Need To Buy 
Dich Towele 









Again 
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blue 
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Imagine! A new style pastel-striped 
Cannon Kitchen Towel—worth up to 
25¢ alone—plus new blue Silver 
Dust, the world’s finest detergent. 
Silver Dust washes clothes whiter 
and brighter than new, even in hard- 
est water...and without bluing. Fine 
for dishwashing, too! Silver Dust is 
unconditionally guaranteed by Lever 
Brothers or your money refunded. 
Get new blue Silver Dust today. 


@ Pastel Color Cannon Face Cloth 
in Regular Size. 

@ Big Pastel Color Cannon 
Bath Towel in King Size. 
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Say the Silver Dust Twins 





Lovely ‘To Wear 


9263—Fashion’s new chemise dress is 
a breeze to sew. Printed pattern in 
misses’ sizes: 10, 12, 14, 16, and 18. Size 
16: 3 yards of 35-inch fabric. 


9015—Graceful classic to step into 
when you want to look your smartest. 
Printed pattern in misses’ sizes: 12, 14, 
16, 18, 20; 40, and 42. Size 16: 4% yards 
of 35-inch fabric. 










4679 — Half-size sun dress! Printed 
pattern in sizes 14%, 16%, 18%, 20%, 22%, 
24%. Size: 16%: 3% yards of 35-inch; 
bolero, 1% yards. 








9093—Three-piece playtime set for 
daughter! Printed pattern in children’s 
sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10. Size 6: shirt, 
1% yards of 35-inch fabric; shorts, % 
yard; pedal pushers, 1% yards. 



















No pattern sent without coin, money or- 
der, check, or stamps (coins preferred). 


PATTERNS 35 CENTS EACH 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 














Name..... co binipeinsipipacnitiangeaotautea tas cites sdanete dace causa ten asus tauascus Msgs nenaneiadieseucdens64 
Street or RFD. -County... 

CLS Ae a ee a ee Oe Rae ee eee PA a a ts 
Ratrerne Din Deh. 6 oe re ek Le SV Oe AOE eae eae 
AteOrn HUI DOES coe oe cee ee en ae ier Shee Le aN ak cx 


(Attach $2 to this coupon yor new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 
Order from Pattern Dept., The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Parents’ Corner 


Myrna likes to 
use soy sauce in 
her scrambled 
eggs. 






By Oris Cantrell 


“In the middle of an island, in 
the middle of an ocean,” I visited 
in the home of an interesting Fili- 
pino family. I was on vacation in 
Hawaii and wanted to bring you 
a story of parents and children in 
this Land of Aloha (love and 
good will). Through Mrs. Lillian 
Schwartz, home demonstration 
leader in the territory of Hawaii, 
I was invited into the farm home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alejandro Ojerio 
for an afternoon visit. 

After a warm greeting from 
Mrs. Ojerio, we visited in the 
light, airy living room which is 
typical of the island homes. She 
showed me her kitchen with its 
modern range, refrigerator, and 
washing machine. 

Like most mothers, Mrs. Ojerio 
seemed happiest when talking 
about her family, and naturally 
related each topic of conversation 
to her husband and children. 

“The main source of farm in- 
come,” she said, “is from hogs 
and chickens. We now have 150 
hogs and 2,500 laying hens.” Since 
this does not furnish enough net 
profit, Mr. Ojerio works as a male 
nurse in a nearby hospital. 

“But soon we will have 5,000 
birds, and he will quit his job in 
town and work on the farm.” 

She also told me proudly that 
Mr. Ojerio is a 4-H club leader, 
then admitted that as assistant 
leader she does much of his 
“mouth work.” 

As you might expect, each 
Ojerio child who is old enough 
has a 4-H club project. The old- 
est daughter, Alexandria, 15, was 
away in school, but her mother 
showed me her weed-identifica- 
tion notebook. By learning to 
identify plantlife correctly she can 
gather wild spinach and other edi- 
ble plants for the table. Alexan- 
dria’s first project was preparing 





Mrs. Ojerio reads National 4-H Club 
News to Marshall, 7, and Myrna, 10. 


breakfast. Now she can prepare 
any family meal. 

“We have a better diet now 
than we had before Alexandria 
had this project because she 
learned of new ways to prepare 
foods,” her mother said. 

After learning to cook, she 
taught her little sister, Myrna, 10, 
to prepare a simple meal. 

“Myrna is my little housekeeper 
and hostess,” Mrs. Ojerio beamed. 
“She allows herself a certain 
amount of time to do any job I 
give her. At the end of that time, 
she has completed the work and 
it is always well done.” Her 4-H 
club project is 25 fryers. 

Alexander, 13, has a brood sow, 
Susie, as his project. She has 
raised four litters. 

“Susie will send me to college,” 
Alexander told me. He follows 
the practices taught by home and 
farm agents, and has $460 in sav- 
ings, earmarked for education. 

With Mr. Ojerio gone all day, 
it is up to Mrs. Ojerio to direct 
all farm activities. Each child has 
his own job and does his work 
proudly and without prodding. 
The older children help to train 
the younger ones. 

Last year the Ojerios had an 
international relations project 
when they were host to two Japa- 
nese boys who were representa- 
tives of International Farm Youth 
Exchange Program. 
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River Crossing 
(Continued from page 81) 


bones. Nothing. Nothing had he 
acomplished. 

What could he possibly say to 
Eldena? “I'll never be anything, 
Dena, but a ferryboatman. Nev- 
er do anything important. Just 
live and die here at the river.” 

A rustling in the woods be- 
hind him drew Jeb’s attention. 
Stepping back through the un- 
dergrowth, he saw little Jamie 
Rowe. 

“Hi, Jamie.” His voice sound- 
ed awkward and strained. 

Jamie’s dark eyes widened, “Is 
that you, Jeb? You gonna run 
the ferry again?” 

“IT reckon so, Jamie.” 

The boy stood looking at Jeb 
for a full minute, absorbing the 
news. A twitching began at the 
corners of his mouth. A light 
came into his eyes. Slowly his 
whole countenance came alive 
and broke into the most beauti- 
ful smile Jeb had ever seen. He 
smiled back, bringing into use 
muscles that had had a long rest. 
"Way too long. 


He had tried so hard to get 
Jamie to smile or laugh in times 
past, and now here at last he was 
smiling, gloriously, all on ac- 
count of his, Jeb’s, being back 
to run the ferry. A queer feeling 
grabbed at the back of his neck 
and ran down his spine. 

“What is it, Jamie?” Jeb said. 
“What you smilin’ about?” 

“I can go away on the trains 
again.” 

“Go away?” 

“Oh, just sort of, Jeb.” Jamie’s 
face reddened. “I went away to 
Baltimore and Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania and the Pacific, all those 
places it says on the sides. Just 
sort of, you know.” He kicked at 
the root of a tree, then suddenly 
turned and ran down Butternut 
Ridge leaping logs, dodging 
brush, and yelling, “Jeb’s back! 
Jeb’s back!” 

An inner excitement took hold 
of Jeb, slow at first, but growing 
and spreading over his body. A 
new thought came into his mind. 
Maybe it had not been meant for 
him to do a big and daring deed. 
Perhaps it was his portion in life 
to be a sort of bridge, like his 
ferry, for others to cross on. A 
new sense of freedom began to 








“How about seeing what 
you can play on this?” 
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pour through him, lapping at the jag- 
ged edges of futility and despair. 

The shadows gathered in the val- 
leys, and Jeb hurried down Butternut 
Ridge. Crossing Coon Track Creek, he 
climbed the other side and came to 
Little Piney Cemetery. An old man, 
laying some flowers on a grave, looked 
up and saw Jeb. Jeb waved and would 
have passed on, but the old man hol- 
lered to him. 


“You're the ferryboatman, aren't 
you?” 

“Yes, sir, I was and plan to be 
again,” Jeb replied, recognizing the 
old man who had come across the river 
that day to make funeral arrangements 
for his Mary. 

“Never did tell you, young man, 
what you did for me that day.” He 
took Jeb’s hand and held it firmly. “I 
was going to drown myself in the river. 


You made me see things in a new light, 
brought me peace of mind about it be- 
ing all right that Mary had gone first,” 

Now this new thing inside Jeb be- 
gan to flood like a mighty river, wash- 
ing away the last questions and doubts, 
He shook the old man’s hand. “Thank 
you, old man.” A quiver passed over 
his body, and he thought about the 
deer coming out on the other side a- 
shakin’ off shackles. 
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Taken with water, Rexall 
Aspirin is ready to go to 
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There’s no faster-acting 
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Save 4 
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Novel Polyethylene 
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shovel. Special, 98¢ 
Save $1.91 
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Genuine leather. Wide 
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tooled, jeweled. Each a Qa 


$3.79 value..... $188 
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Save $1.12 
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river, scented 


crickets. 


old mountain 


The calm of evening was on the 


balls and tuned with tired old summer 
Jeb took the lock from the 
ferry and threw it far away. He began 
singing, joyously and loudly, an age- 


Far up the river, Uncle Cotton Tur- 
ner bent an ear and listened intently. 
A slow smile brightened his wrinkled 
old face. Jeb Allison was back. Might 





with bursting sycamore 


ballad. 


his eyes. 


mosey down to the landing tomorrow. 
Maybe he could tell Jeb again about 
the black panther. He straightened his 
shoulders and a brightness came into 
Sure be good to get back to 
the landing and talk a little about the 
panther. 

Down the river Hardin 
stopped his hammering. 
Jeb Allison’s back,” he told his wife. 
“Might take a little walk up the river 


go 


Macey 
“Sounds like 


tomorrow just to see if the ferry was 
Might chew the 
fat a little. Did a person good to chew 
the fat a little.” 
Other folks far up and down both 
sides of the river stopped and listened 
and smiled and nodded their heads. 
Jeb Allison was back home! 
Jeb climbed the 


ing to run again. 


sandy bank pur- 
posefully. It was unknown to him how 
he would lay the thing before Eldena, 
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Quick-dissolving tablets for 
all-purpose, sugar-free sweet- 
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Rexall’s medicated first- 
aid cream swiftly cools the 
fiery sting of minor burns 
and scalds and relieves the 
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More than 2 feet tall, with 
movable eyes and cuddly 
plush fur in soft colors. No 
wonder children love this 
big bunny with the bright 
ribbon ’round its neck. A 
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COD LIVER OIL 
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Cod Liver Oil vitamin po- 
tency. %2-pint bottle, regu- 
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REXALL 
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TABLETS 


These antacid, mild 
laxative tablets quick- 
ly relieve acid stom- 
ach upsets and con- 
stipation. This tin of 
36 is a 30¢ value. Now only........ 12¢ 


REXALL 
ANALGESIC BALM 


Massage gently to relieve muscu- 
lar aches and the pain of simple 


neuralgia. 1-oz., reg. 65¢, 32¢ 


REXALL 
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COUGH AND COLD REMEDIES 
SAVE UP TO %4—AND MORE 


Free Inhalant With 
REX-RAY VAPORIZER 


Save $1.86 on this 
offer! Free inhalant 
and reduced priceon 
the vaporizer. Both, 


$5.74 val., $388 





These antibiotic troches help 
fight many bacteria, soothe 
the pain of simple sore throat 
due to colds. 35, regularly 
$1.29, now only..... ‘$17 





This Cough Syrup offers 
three-way relief: helps ease 
minor bronchial irritations, 
quiets coughs, and soothes 
the rawness of irritated throat 
membranes. Pint bottle, reg- 
ularly $1.65, now.... $127 


REXALL LOZOTHRICIN. Throat lozenges con- 
taining antibiotic. 28, regularly $1.29. .$1.17 
REXALL ASPIROIDS. Cold capsules with added 
benefit of Antihistamine. 36, reg. 79¢.. .59¢ 
MONACET APC Tablets. 12, reg. 19¢....13¢ 
WHITE PINE-TAR Syrup, /2-pt., reg. 98¢, 77¢ 
REXILLANA Cough Syrup. 4-0z., reg. 59¢, 47¢ 
CHERRY BARK Syrup. 1/2 pt., reg. 98¢, 69¢ 
OXY-BIOTIC A.H. Nasal Spray. $1.19 val., 98¢ 





| BUYS FOR BABY 


STORK BOTTLE WARMER. Reg. $2.95, $2.35 
STORK AUTO BABY-BOTTLE WARMER. With 
extra safety features. $1.79 value..... $1.49 
STORK AUTO NURSE. Reg. $2.98..... $2.49 
STORK ALUMINUM BOTTLE STERILIZER. Rack 
holds 7 bottles, accessories. Reg. $4.25, $3.59 
DIAPER PINS. Card of 4, reg. 25¢, 2 for 39¢ 
FORMULA CARRY-ME-BAG. $3.98 val., $2.79 


REXALL BABY 
COUGH SYRUP 


Safe and effective for infants. lear 


3-oz., regularly 49¢.. 37¢ | a= 
REXALL QUIK-SWABS 


Cotton-tipped applicators 
ideal for all nursery uses. 


200, 3”, reg. $5¢..0- 44¢ 
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ect to Federal Excise Tax where applicable. 
Kah reserved to limit quontities. Rexall Drug 
Company, Los Angeles 54, California. 
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SAVE UP TO % 


FUNGI-REX => 
For Athlete's Foot = 
Save 17¢ on Rexall’s effective 


owder. Quickly relieves itch- 
ing, and helps prevent reinfec- 


tion. 4-02., reg. 594... amg 
PETROFOL 


Save 23¢ on Rexall’s non- 
habit forming laxative! This |] =e=9-s 
mineral oil is so highly refined | Pe 


REXALL PABIZOL for minor stomach upsets 
due to unwise eating. 4-0z., reg. 57¢...45¢ 
HYGIENIC POWDER. Lb., reg. $1.89...$1.59 
REXALL WITCH HAZEL. 1/2 pt., reg. 43¢, 29¢ 
REXALL EPSOM SALT. 8-ounce, reg. 39¢, 29¢ 
MILK OF MAGNESIA. 6-0z., 33¢ value, 21¢ 
REXALL MINERAL OIL. 1/2 pt., 55¢ val., 39¢ 
REXALL EYELO. Eye drops. 4-0z., reg. 43¢,32¢ 
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ANALGESIC LIQUID. 11/2-0z., reg. 75¢..57¢ 
REXALL EPOTHRICIN. 1-0z., reg. 89¢....67¢ 
REXALL HEMOTHRICIN. 1-02z., reg. $1.29, 97¢ 
REXALL LANOLIN. 1-0z., reg. 39¢, now 29¢ 
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REXALL CASTOR OIL. 2-ounce, reg. 37¢, 27¢ 
AMMONIA, SPIRIT. 2-0z., reg. 53¢..... 39¢ 
REXALL CAMPHOR, Spirit. 2-0z., reg. 69¢, 55¢ 
REXALL CAMPHORATED OIL. 2-0z., 39¢, 29¢ 
REXALL IODINE. U.S.P. /2-02., reg. 20¢, 16¢ 
REXALL ALUM, Powder. 2-02., reg. 25¢, 19¢ 
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bandage. Reg. 18¢ .. 14¢ 


2-INCH ROLL, reg. 27¢...21¢ 
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Rexall packs, sterilizes 
this finest cotton with 
extra care. 4-ounce, reg. 65¢.. 
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but with this new understanding 

and peace, he had no doubt that 
he could. Rounding a bend in 
the path he came upon her sud- 
denly and was all unprepared. 
Stood speechless before her. 

“I thought I heard you sing- 
ing,” Eldena said lightly, after 
the exchange of startled glances. 

“And you came to see?” Jeb 
asked hopefully, his eyes show- 
ing relief. 

“And did you find what you 
went after, Jeb Allison?” she de- 
manded. 

“Yes, Dena. Yes, I did, girl.” 
He closed the gap between them 
quickly and his voice was hoarse 
with urgency. “Dena, so many 
things go on all the time right 
under our noses. Important 
things, only we don’t know it at 
the time.” 

“Why Jeb, nothing goes on 
around here,” Eldena tossed her 
head and made as if to pass on, 
giving Jeb a wide berth. 

“Oh, yes, Dena. Yes, there 
does. I was wrong,” the words 
tumbled out hurriedly. 

“Take your time, Jeb, happen 
you don’t have to be up and run- 
nin’ off again.” 

“Dena, I love you,” he said, 
slowly, trying to organize his 
speech, putting first things first. 
Then because he could wait no 
longer he took her in his arms, 
waiting until the stiffness in her 
had melted away. Then he kissed 
her lightly, tenderly, fiercely. 

“And, Dena,” he continued 
“some of us must be sort of 
bridges for others. Stand ready 
at all times, for we don’t know 
who might be using us to get to 
something better. And that’s an 
important thing. Little old com- 
mon everyday things we do can 
be mighty important and we 
don’t even know it, the things 
we say, even. Do you under- 
stand, Dena?” 

“Why, it’s what I was trying 
to tell you about the columbines, 
Jeb. Just passed them every day 
and never saw them before. But 
go back to the beginning. Let 
me hear your side of it again.” 

“Dena, I love you,” he repeat- 
ed and would have gone on 
again, but she put her hand 
lightly over his mouth. For a 
brief moment he was perplexed, 
then a grin spread over his face 
as he realized that Eldena was 
trying to tell him that that was 
enough. 

“Why, shucks, Dena, 
just a litle old piece of it,” 
protested. 

“Well, happen things should 
ever get dull around here, you 
can tell me some more.” 

The moon came up and made 
the river a silver ribbon. An old 
frog began croaking. 

“You know what he’s saying, 
Jeb?” Eldena asked. 

Jeb listened. 
Good night?” 

“Why, no, Jeb, he’s saying, 
‘All’s right. All’s right.’” 

And Jeb agreed that it was “all 
right.’” "Way so all right. 
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that’s 
he 


300d _ night. 
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Yow re always 
the fair lady 


It isn’t just the way you dress, the way 
you wear your hair, the way you talk... 
and listen. There’s a special /ook about 
you, a look of confidence, a kind of 
serenity that people sense... and like. 
It’s always yours, wherever you go, 
whatever you do. Even on those few 
days each month, it never leaves you— 
because you rely on Tampax. 


With Tampax® internal sanitary pro- 
tection, you hardly know there’s a dif- 
ference in days of the month. You move 
about more easily, with no binding belts 
and bulging pads to spoil your freedom. 
You feel marvelously comfortable, 
dainty. Why, once Tampax is in place, 
you don’t even feel its presence. You're 
easier in your mind, too . . . without any 
odor worries or disposal difficulties. You 
particularly like Tampax because it’s so 
unobtrusive to carry. A whole month’s 
supply tucks daintily into your purse! 


No wonder you've won so many friends 
over to Tampax! It’s the nicer way, the 
better way, the modern way. Within its 
three absorbency sizes (Regular, Super, 
Junior) there’s a just-right protection to 
suit individual needs. Convenient to buy 
wherever drug products are sold. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 
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For Your 


Noadlwutl 
Daft 


By Betty Jones 
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796 — Embroidery designs include a 
variety of motifs to work in cross-stitch 
and outline stitch. 


76 — Doilies and place mats. These 
three lovely items can be crocheted in 
quick time. Nice for gifts. 





7241 — Chair or buffet 
set. Crochet in strips. 
Three strips make a chair 
back; one for each arm- 
rest. 





889 — Crochet doilies 
separately or as a set. 
Directions for a 10 inch 
square doily, 9 inch 
round, and 9 x 12 inch 
oval. 





7044—Fern doily. This 
elegant design is heir- 
loom-worthy crochet. Di- 
rections included for two 
doilies: one 19 inches; 
the other, 13 inches. 











To Order Instruction Leaflets 


Twenty-five, 20, and 5-cent 
items will be mailed separately. 
Send order to: Betty Jones, 
Home Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
Ala. 


7241—25 cents 7044—25 cents 
889—25 cents 796—20 cents 


76—5 cents 






My constipation 
worries are 
over! 





Milk of Magnesia 
gives more complete 


relief than laxatives which act 
only on constipation... better relief 
than all of them! For Phillips’ is more 
than just a laxative. It’s also an 
antacid that relieves any accompany- 
ing acid indigestion. And Phillips’ 
works leisurely. Taken at bedtime, 
it lets you sleep undisturbed—brings 
wonderful relief the next morning. 
Get Phillips’, either regular or in 
new, mint-flavored form that tastes 
delightfully clean and refreshing. 





PHILLIPS’ 


Milk of Magnesia 


REGULAR + FLAVORED 





ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
You may order from them with the full sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
with reliable firms. 











You Can Make this Radiant Lone Star Quilt 
in a jiffy when you use ready-cut pieces. 
The tedious part is completed—and you'll 
treasure its beauty. Cut from 80x80 soft, 
color fast, pre-shrunk percale in 10 blend- 
ed rainbow tints set in this order—apple 
green, lime, buttercup, pink, light rose, 
ruby, rose, light rose, lilac, lavender, 
seaspray blue. Add your fill-in blocks and 
borders for finished size of about 83” 
square, You get the 288 diamonds for the 
star, directions, color diagram and quilt- 
ing pattern. Only $4.89 in stores or order 
direct from this ad. Postpaid. NoC.O.D.’s. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
AUNT MARTHA’S STUDIOS, Dept. 638 
1243 Swift Kansas City 16. Missowvi 

















Quilt Blocks 


By Betty Jones 

















1775 — Diamond Chain makes a 
pretty spread-style quilt to sew. 

















1776 — Stars and Stirrups is one 
of the most unusual quilt designs 
you could own. Nice for a pillow. 


ming 





1777 — Doors and Windows is an 
easy design for a person learning 
to quilt. This is a pieced design. 








1778—Winding Walk. This star- 
shaped design looks pretty in pas- 
tel colors. Nice over-all pattern. 





1779—Dutch Mill suggests a 
pale blue-and-white color scheme. 





ORDER any of the above 
blocks by name and num- 
ber for 15 cents each from: 
Betty Jones, Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 




















The Pictine. of 
oalth March 


by MAXINE DAVIS 


At this season of the year, 
resistance to infection 1s 
usually lower, even in the 
young and healthy. This 
can affect the feet as well 

a, | as any other part of the 
body. Consequently people are likely to be 
subject to athlete’s foot as well as to colds or 
flu. This became evident when some eminent 
doctors conducted experiments to determine 
the efficacy of sanitary measures to prevent the 
spread of this extremely trying disease. Their 
tests showed that exposure to infection plays 
only a small part in causing acute attacks but 
low resistance is more important. The scientists 
stressed the advisability of building up local 
resistance, i.e. individual hygiene, especially 
care of the skin of the feet. 





Even, so, I ought to insist that our teen- 
agers buy their own drugs. But I’m spineless. 
I want to be sure that each has a good supply 
of OCTOFEN. 


Joe’s pretty careful; he learned the hard way. 
ocToFEN Liquid stopped his athlete’s foot in- 
fection after he’d been careless, so now he 
sprinkles ocrorEN Powder in socks and shoes, 
and dusts it between his toes after showering, 
to prevent a recurrence. 


Janie knows how miserable her brother was, 
and that the fungi that cause the trouble are 
co-educational. She too uses OCTOFEN routinely, 
because no other fungicide has ever been more 
successful for preventing or stopping an attack. 

Now that Janie and Joe are off to college \’m 
assuming they also clean their teeth three times 
a day. I hope I’ve succeeded in training our 
progeny to brush their teeth properly. Our 
dentist taught each one, because the best 
brushing methods vary with each person. 


But I don’t trust them to spend their allow- 
ances on tooth powder; I give each of them a 
semester’s supply of cALox when they pack 
to go back. 


We raised them on caLox. A powder is best 
simply because it cleans best. Its ingredients 
are in such excellent balance that you can 
count on CALOx to clean and polish the teeth 
and keep the gums stimulated. It makes the 
mouth feel fresh and pleasant too. 


Sally’s birthday’s this month— the first of her 
teens. We’re giving her her first real party, with 
mailed invitations and favors. She’s also— 
poor baby—found her first pimple, right on the 
end of her nose. She showed it to me, in tears. 


“Don’t you fret, Darling,” I told her. “I'll 
get you some uToL. You know—that salve 
your sister uses all the time. It’s an antiseptic 
antibiotic ointment. It’ll relieve that itching 
and irritation and guard your skin against re- 
infection. Put it under your new foundation 
cream; then you won’t be able to see it yourself. 
With vurot you'll have a wonderful time at 
your own party.” 


I whirled around my preparations like a satel- 
lite in outer space, because I wanted to make 
Sally’s party a memorable one. The weather 
was bitter and blustery but I was wet as if it 
were mid-July. I couldn’t have enjoyed it 
without yopora. The germs that grow in per- 
spiration produce that unlovely smell, but the 
new YopDoRA, a deodorant compounded with an 
antibiotic, stops them effectively. It’s a light 
delicately-fragrant cream, soothing, healing, 
and, thank goodness, lasting! So I knew I 
wouldn’t embarrass our Sally. 


© 1958 McKesson and Robbins Ine; 


RECAPTURE THAT “RARIN’ TO GO” 


21 year old feeling! 


Prevent secret starvation due to lazy foods. 
Bexel “Prime of Life” Program...only pennies a day ! 





Bexel Vitamins and Minerals help you 
win against fatigue...played-out nerves.” 


Wuat is the Bexel “prime of life’ pro- 
gram? It’s daily vitamin-mineral insur- 
ance. Even with plenty on your table, you 
can suffer secret starvation if favorite 
foods lack proper vitamin-mineral nutri- 
tion factors. Without these, you can feel 
below par—played out—a prey to nerves 
and minor ills. But when your system gets 
all the vitamins and minerals it needs 
every day, you will look fresher, may 
even look a little younger. As you look 
better—you feel better—more alive. 


No other vitamins are more carefully 
controlled to guarantee their full potency. 


McKesson controls offer a remarkable in- 
tegrity in vitamin preparations. Putting 
full potency into vitamins is our first step 
in manufacture. Keeping it there requires 
McKesson’s most exquisite care. So 
McKesson controls make sure that Bexel 
Vitamins will not “fade” or lose potency 
on their way to you. 

This is why McKesson can guarantee 
to you, Bexel Vitamins with full potency 
—Vitamins that really do work toward 
giving you that wonderful 21 year old 
feeling! 


There’s a Member of the Bexel Family 
for Every Member of Your Family! 
Not only for grown-ups—but special Bexel 
Vitamins, in tiny capsules or delicious 
syrup, for the Children too! Ask your 
registered, local druggist about the dif- 
ferent vitamin preparations under the 
Bexel name, made for specific needs and 
people. Like all McKesson products, Bexel 
fulfills the pledge: Better... by McKesson. 


x Don’t endure nerves, fatigue, sleep- 
lessness, poor appetite! These symptoms, 
when due to a vitamin deficiency, occur 
only when daily intake of vitamins By, 
B., and Niacin is less than the minimum 
daily requirement over a prolonged period. 
In themselves they do not prove a dietary 
deficiency, and may have other causes due 
to functional disturbances. Bexel Special 
Formula Vitamins contain B,z and other 
essential B vitamins, plus 5 times your 
daily requirement of iron! 


GUARANTEE: 
Feel wonderfully better! 
Either you do, ina 
month’s time or less, 

or your money 


will be refunded! 









BEX Ferme by mekesson 


Available in Canada 
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After winning contest she makes cooking her hobby 


Official at Virginia State Fair 
Presents Awards to Winning Cook 


Winning cooking awards is nothing 
new to Mrs. Watson Durham of Glen 
Allen, Virginia . . . she already has 35 
in her collection. But the four she 
won at last year’s Virginia State Fair 
are especially important ... Fair 
Official J. A. Mitchell presented them 
in person! 

Likeso many Southern cooks, Mrs. 
Durham uses Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast. ‘‘It’s so easy to use,’”’ she 
says. ““And keeps on my shelf for 
months.”’ 

During March, many of you will 
plan Lenten menus. Of course, you'll 


include yeast-raised specialties, and 
if you bake yours at home, use 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. It’s 
so fast and easy—and convenient, 
too—stays fresh for months. Keep 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast 
handy in your cupboard for yeast- 
raised treats and for the new “‘Yeast- 
Riz’’ Main Dishes made with 
Fleischmann’s. 





Another Fine Product of Standard Brands Inc. 





Find the Most Interesting Ad 
Bill Casper thinks the ads make the most interesting reading in the magazine—except for 
his writings, of course. He reads them all the time, and he’s always recommending that 
you do the same. Now Bill is getting serious about it. He is offering a string of cash 
prizes for winners in a letter contest about the ads. All you have to do is pick out what 
you think is the most interesting ad and write Bill a letter about it. Find his article and 


get the details. 








You wouldn't 


make an omelette 


in a dirty skillet... so _ 
DON’T PUT CLEAN FOOD IN A DIRTY OVEN! 





yy Just Spread 
... Let Set 
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Oven cleaning i 


off NO STEEL WOOL! NO RAZOR BLADES! NO AMMONIA! 








4 






sa 









Ovens sparkle like new . . . even baked-on 
grease wipes off burners, racks, grills, 
side-walls! Eight ounce jar 69¢ . . . 16 


... Wipe Off! ounce jar 98¢ . . . free brush attached! 
LET EASY-OFF DO THE WORK! 





Are Youa 


“Litterbug” ? 


If You Are, 


Shame on You 


By John H. Harris 


a 
CLosE to 1,000 persons are 
killed and 100,000 injured each 
year as a result of autos striking 
or swerving to avoid objects 
thrown on our highways. It costs 
us more than $50 million in taxes 
each year to remove trash thrown 
along our highways. This doesn’t 
include millions for cleaning our 
streets, parks, and other public 
places. 

Why is this? Habit—that’s it, 
and a habit is hard to break. Years 
ago when we had few cars and 
few disposables; trash was no 
problem. We could throw a few 
things from the car and they 
would hardly be noticeable. To- 
day our highways are alive with 
cars. We live out of disposables— 
cans, bottles, aluminum foil, car- 
tons. Nothing is used again, all to 
be discarded. But where? Quite 
often along the roadside, some- 
times even in rural front yards. I 
shudder to think what our road- 
sides will look like 25 years from 
now unless we change our habits. 

Recently, Gov. Luther Hodges 
of North Carolina said, in a speech 
before the Governor’s Committee 
for Clean Highways, “Children 
have learned to dislike the ‘bug’ 
that spews trash along our roads 
and streets. The educational re- 
sults of this campaign are clearly 
demonstrated when children stop 
their parents from rolling down 
their auto windows and _ tossing 
out cigarettes, scraps of paper, 
and litter. Most of this tossing 
things out of car windows is 
thoughtless, and all of it is harm- 
ful. “Use your ashtray’ is an ex- 
cellent slogan for motorists. A 
dangerous percentage of us throw 
cigarettes and other things from 
cars. We need to develop a dif- 
ferent habit! Children will help. 

“Our own state highway com- 
mission has set an excellent exam- 
ple by locating convenient and 
sanitary trash receptacles along a 
number of our state highways, 
and trash receptacles have been 
installed on local roads and at 
service stations. Garden clubs and 
women’s clubs have sponsored so 
many anti-litterbug programs that 
we have lost count of them. 

“Highway Director W. F. Bab- 
cock has estimated that it costs the 
taxpayers of North Carolina 
$250,000 a year to pick up litter 








Could this be you? This pile of 
trash will look bad, be a hazard, 
and cost money to clean up. 


and trash along the state’s 70,000- 
mile road system. This is terrible!” 

From Kentucky comes. this 
story: An intact, addressed enve- 
lope led a sheriff to a local dump- 
er. He made an arrest, got a con- 
viction with a $25 fine. The en- 
velope, opened in court, turned 
out to be a bill (overdue and un- 
paid) from a trash-collection con- 
tractor for $6.25. 

Can you imagine anything more 
unneighborly than dumping trash 
on another person’s property? Not 
many of us would do that, yet a 
lot of us are “litterbugs” to a less- 
er degree. Without thinking, many 
of us roll the car window down 
and throw out cleaning tissues, 
bottles, paper cups, and even 
newspapers. The next time you 
start to do this, just remember that 
somebody will have to clean it up, 
either the highway folks or the 
folks in the community who are 
trying to keep the roadsides at- 
tractive for you to enjoy. Not only 
is throwing out trash poor man- 
ners, but poor business as well. It 
doesn’t make sense to throw out 
trash and then hire someone to 
pick it up. 

Here are some things we can do 
around our homes, community 
buildings, churches, and roadsides 
to make them look better: 


O 


@ Clean up junked machinery 
and trash heaps. 


® Screen necessary but unattrac- 
tive things with a hedge or 
fence. 


® Paint or whitewash buildings. 


® Plant a lawn and keep it 
mowed. 


@ Repair or put up a new mail 
box support. 


@ Remove advertising signs 
tacked on your barns, hung 
on your fences, or tacked on 
your trees. 


Let’s all resolve to “keep 
America beautiful.” 











» Heart to Heart Talks 





. . . about chattering in church, a second marriage, and a wandering boy friend. 


By Ruth Ryan 


Dear R. R.: I don’t mean to 
be critical, and maybe I’m as 
guilty as the rest. At any rate, in 
our church on Sunday morning, 
you'd think a tea party was go- 
ing on. Until the service starts 
(and sometimes afterward) peo- 
ple talk loudly and run around 
and visit with friends. The kids 
laugh and cut up. Do you think 
this is right? And what can be 
done about it? 

Mrs. L. T. R., Virginia. 

Dear Mrs. R.: Well, maybe 
it’s not one of the seven deadly 
sins, but it is irreverent and dis- 
turbing. Perhaps your pastor 
could preach on this sometime, 
or at least mention it in a sermon. 

We need to keep in mind that, 
at church, we are guests in God’s 
house. It is a place where rever- 
ence is in order. This idea is 
beautifully expressed in an in- 
scription from a 12th century 
church in Holdre, England. 

“Friend, you enter this church 
not as a stranger, but as a guest 
of God. He is your Heavenly 
Father. Come then with joy in 
your heart and thanks on your 
lips into His presence, offering 
Him your love and service. Be 
grateful to the strong and loyal 
men who, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, builded this place of wor- 
ship, and to all who beautified it 
and hallowed it with their pray- 
ers and praises. Beseech His 
blessing on those who love this 
home of faith as the inspiration 
of their labor, rejoicing in the 
power of the Holy Spirit, and 
may that blessing rest on you, 
both on your going out and on 
your coming in.” 


Dear R. R.: I was married in 
my early twenties, but lived with 
my husband only a few months. 

Now, at 35, I am in love with 
a man of 29 who has asked me 
to marry him, but I worry about 
the difference in our ages. Also, 
I am troubled by the feeling that 
I let my parents break up my 
first marriage. It weighs heavily 
on my conscience. 

E. F., Virginia. 


Dear E.: The past is long 
gone, so forget it. If your young 
man of 29 is a mature person 
and you love each other, that six 
years isn’t going to make a bit of 
difference. Wash the slate clean 
ind start a new life together. 


Dear R. R.: I am 17, in love 
with a boy of 20 who lives here, 
though he works out of town. 
When he was home, we had 
dates every Saturday night. Last 
Saturday night he promised to 
take me to a wedding, but didn’t 
show up. When I got to the 
wedding, there he was with an- 


other girl. When I asked him about 
it, he explained that he brought her 
only because he had to drive her some- 
place else later. The next night, how- 


ever, he went out with another girl. He 
wrote me afterward and apologized; he 
says he loves me and wants to marry 
me when he comes home. Do you think 











| For drinking...cooking...baking...whipping! 
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the heart of milk, 
is the heart of good 
healthful eating 


Heart-of- 


Roll out; fit in 8” 
Prick. Bake 


® Sauté 14 


° Add 34 cup STARLAC to 2! 
* Beat 6 EGGS slig 
yy teasp. PEPPER, 3 
and onions, Blend. Grady 
* Cut one 6 oz. 


or 8 oz, pk 

Strips. Place Poa 
° Bake 10 min. at 425° 
min, longer, or unt 


il inserte 
Makes 9 Servings. 


Yodeling good—Swiss Pie made 
with Starlac, non-fat dry milk. 
Borden’s takes fresh pasteurized 
milk. Removes the water and fat. 
Leaves all the B vitamins, proteins, 
calcium and other minerals, the best 


ABOUT 8¢ A QUART in the 12-quart family-size package 


Starlac 













milk main dj 

| 

© Prepare | pkg. PIE CRUST MI (is 
Square pan. Flute 
Shell 10 min. at 425°F 


2 Cup minced ONIONS in 2 


2 Cups WATE 
htly. Add 1 teasp.WORCE 
» “4 teasp. DRY MUSTARD ]! 
ally blend in liquid STARLAC 
Borden’s SWISS CHEESI 
shell. Pour in cust n 
F. Reduce heat to 325°F 
‘d knife comes out cle ' 


in bottom of baked 





he does—and will? B.L.T., Florida. 

Dear B.: One swallow doesn’t make 
a summer, and one slip shouldn’t de- 
stroy your romance. If this sort of 


thing keeps up, though, you'll have to 
face the fact that the boy friend is giv- 
ing you the runaround. A philander- 
ing husband is a lot harder to take than 
a philandering beau. Watch your step! 
You're young to marry, anyway, and 
would be wise to wait a few years. 






















SQUARE 
Swiss PIE 


Xor ] recipe for double 


» . crust pie. 
edges firmly ove an 


T rim of pan. 
tablesp. BUTTER ‘tj] tender 
R. Stir to blend, 
STERSHIRE SAUCE 
9 teasp. SALT, 


= in thin 
ard mixture. 

Bake 25 to 30 
an. Cool 10 min. 





#8e 


part, the heart of milk — Starlac®! 
Dissolves instantly, even in ice 
water. Tastes just like what it is— 
the delicious heart of milk. 
Drink Starlac, use it in all made- 
with-milk recipes. It’s good! 


©1958, The Borden Company 
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TWO NEW SHORTCUTS 


to a delicious meal in minutes 


@inatio" me 





COPYRIGHT TION COMPANY AND GENERAL FOODS, 1958 


ONE > NEW, IMPROVED MINI TE RICE! 


Adds its own natural rice goodness... picks up and blends 
the flavors as no other rice can. (And when you serve new 
Minute Rice as a vegetable, it’s ready to eat in 5 minutes! ) 





TWO "CARNATION 3-MINUTE CHEESE SAUCE! 
So easy to make. Lump-free cheese sauce every time. The secret is 
Carnation, the milk with the special blending qualities that assure 
smoother results... without fail. No other form of milk will do! 


TUNA-RICE AU GRATIN 


. 1%, cups water 114 cups (45% ounce box) MINUTE RICE 
4 cup chopped green pepper 2'% cups Carnation 3-Minute 
2 tablespoons chopped onion Cheese Sauce 
2 tablespoons chopped pimiento 1 cup (7-ounce can) tuna, 
'4 teaspoon salt drained and flaked 


Bring water, pepper, onion, pimiento and salt to boil in saucepan. Add rice 
and mix just to moisten all the rice. Cover; remove from heat and let stand 
about 5 minutes. Meanwhile, prepare Carnation 3-Minute Cheese Sauce 
(below). Add tuna to sauce. Arrange hot rice mixture in mounds on plates. 
Serve tuna-cheese sauce over rice. Makes six servings. 


CHEESE SAUCE 


2 teaspoons dry mustard 
2 cups (about 8 ounces) grated 
process American cheese 


124 cups (large can) undiluted 
CARNATION EVAPORATED MILK 
\% teaspoon salt 


Simmer Carnation, salt and mustard in saucepan over medium heat to just 
below boiling (about 2 minutes). Add cheese. Stir over medium heat until 
cheese melts (about 1 minute longer). Makes 2% cups. 
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Crystallized Citrus Peel 


Can the peel now for later use. 


By Mary Autrey 


Many people feel that citrus 
fruits have a much better color in 
the spring of the year than in fall. 
Since the fall and winter season 
is the time that more crystallized 
peel is used, we thought you might 
be interested in a method for can- 
ning the peel now in a very heavy 
syrup. In one easy step the crystal- 
lizing process can be completed 
when the fruit is needed. 

Crystallized peel is used for 
fruitcakes and cookies. Thin strips 
are also very good to serve as a 
confection for parties or on spe- 
cial occasions. 

Selection of fruit to be used is 
very important. Grapefruit, or- 
anges, and lemons are especially 
adapted to the crystallizing proc- 
ess. All fruits should be of a bright 
color, with a thick peel and with- 
out any blemishes. For those lucky 
people who have fruit growing in 
their back yards, the selection 
problem is not a hard one. In se- 
lecting the fruit at the grocery, do 
not get fruit with color added, 
for the color will cook out. Fruits 
will be marked, if color has been 
added. 

The fruit peel must be grated 

oi sufficiently to break 


i : 

i the oil cells before 
| canning is begun. The 

ae bitterness is removed 


' by boiling, changing 
the water, and repeat- 

= ing the boiling until 
all bitterness is gone. This also 
tenderizes the fruit before it is put 
into the syrup. 

Kumquats and other small fruits 
are left whole in the preserving 
process. They are washed thor- 
oughly, punctured or pricked to 
allow them to absorb the syrup 
and keep them from bursting open, 
and then boiled to make them 
tender. 





Canning the Peel 

Wash the fruit very carefully, 
using a scrub brush to remove all 
dirt and sooty deposits. Grate sur- 
face lightly. Some people prefer 
to have the entire area grated, and 
some prefer a slight tangy taste 
and do not grate quite as deeply. 
Remove the peel in quarters. 
Weigh or measure peel and place 
in a large saucepan. For each 
quart of peel, add 3 or 4 pints or 
more of cold water. Boil 10 min- 
utes, and pour off the water. Re- 
peat three times, or until as much 
of the bitter flavor is removed as is 
desired. Dry the peel carefully. 

Beginning at this stage, work 


with a small amount of peel (from 
a pint to a quart) at one time. 
Fruit may be left in quarters or 
cut into strips. I prefer to leave it 
in quarters until after it is removed 
from the jars. 

Take enough syrup of equal 
parts of sugar and 
water to cover the 
peel completely. 
Bring syrup to a boil. 
Add peel, and boil to 

——> 218 degrees F., or 
\ /.. until the peel is clear 

“~~~ and transparent. Re- 
move from heat. Cover pan, and 
let peel remain in syrup for 24 
hours. This allows the fruit to 
plump and absorb more of syrup. 

At the end of 24 hours, remove 
peel, and bring syrup to a boil. 
Add peel, and cook to 222 de- 
grees F., or until peel is quite 
clear. Remove peel carefully, and 
place in pint jars. Do not pack 
too tightly. Completely cover peel 
with the syrup, and seal jars while 
still hot. 

To make the best crystallized 
product, peel should remain sealed 
for at least six weeks. Store in a 
cool, dark place. If crystals ap- 
pear, heat until they dissolve be- 
fore continuing the process. 


To Finish Crystallizing 

After the peel has been stored 
for several weeks or months, the 
crystallizing process may be com- 
pleted. Remove the peel from 
syrup and cut into strips the de- 
sired shape and size. Bring syru» 
to a boil and drop in the peel. 
Boil in syrup only long enough to 
heat through. Remove from syrup, 
and roll in granulated or powder- 
ed sugar. Fruit should be dried 
for 24 hours at room temperature. 
Be sure that the pieces are sepa- 
rated during the drying process. 

Wooden boxes lined with waxed 
paper or moistureproof Cellophane 
are very good containers for stor- 
ing candied peels. They do not 
keep very long, and only the 
amount needed should be finished 
at one time. Do not try to store 
over two months. Peel should not 
be stored in sealed jars after the 
crystallizing process has been com- 
pleted. 


Using the Syrup 

The syrup left over from the 
crystallizing may be heated and 
resealed for later use, or it may be 
used at once for sweetening fruit 
punch, for sauces or puddings, or 
as a topping for ice cream. 

















Question 


Basket 





Dark Bone in Frozen Chicken 


“Some of the fryers that I have 
taken out of my freezer have very 
dark bones. Is this some fault in 
my freezing methods, and is the 
chicken safe to eat?” 

Mrs. L. F. S., Georgia. 

Your fryers are perfectly safe 
to eat. The process of freezing 
and thawing breaks down the 
blood cells of the bone marrow 
and causes the bones to be dark 
in color. You seldom see this in 
older birds. 


“Fiddleback” Chair 
“Can you tell me what is meant 
by a ‘fiddleback chair?” 
Mrs. K. R. B., Alabama. 


It’s a chair with a 
single center splat in 
the back that looks 
like the outline of a 
violin and so gained 
the name “fiddle- 
back”. Actually, this 
} is a misnomer. The 

shape of the splat 
was inspired originally by a Chi- 
nese vase rather than a fiddle. 





A) 


ff 


To Disinfect 
“How can I disinfect clothing?” 
Mrs. L. O., Mississippi. 
Boil for 10 to 15 minutes. If 
the fabric will be damaged by 
boiling, soak in a 1% solution of 
carbolic acid or a 5% solution of 
Formalin. Soak clothes for one 
hour and then wash as usual. 


Off-Flavors 
“My beans from the freezer do 
not have a good flavor. I blanched 
them and packaged them correct- 
ly. What is the reason?” 
Mrs. A. N. D., South Carolina. 
Some varieties freeze better 
than others. Check with your 
home demonstration agent for a 
list of recommended varieties to 
freeze before planting this year. 


Sorrowful Susie 





What shall I do? What shall I do? 
My darling, dimpled daughter 
Runs screaming from the water 
When it’s time for her shampoo! 


Why not play “beauty parlor” 
and pretend that you are the oper- 
ator? Go through the routine of 
making the appointment. Use a 
shampoo cape and spray. Then 
let her look in the mirror while 
you set her hair. 





Wilson Watchman 


The Sentinel who Never Sleeps” 








Exclusive DROP-IN 
refrigeration unit 
makes milk cooling 
SURE .. . quality PURE 


Glacier-cools ! Magic Mist makes 
cleaning easy! 


a reserve Glacier of cold against a 
power failure. It pre-cools before milk- 
ing . . . holds temperature down when 
warm: milk is introduced, yet never 
freezes milk. 

And best yet —it keeps stainless sur- 
face constantly coated with Magic 
Mist that prevents milkstone, makes 
washing wonderfully easy. 

Look in the gleaming interior of a 
round-corner, work-saving Wilson... 
bright as the new dollars it can earn 
for you. The Wilson is quality-made 
for quality milk . . . simplest cooler to 
clean and service ever built. 


Beneath its striking beauty you just 
know—is quality! The Wilson bulk 
cooler is built like a bank vault...to guard 
milk’s goodness a reliable new way. 

Wilson’s new 5-surface Glacier Cool- 
ing (on all four walls and bottom) sur- 
rounds your milk with a chilling spray 
—cold as a melting glacier. More cool- 
ing surface—by far! 

Milk cooling is worry-free with an 
emergency replacement WILSON 
WATCHMAN drop-in refrigeration unit 
handy at your dealer’s. Just drop it 
in. Simple! 

The WILSON WATCHMAN builds up 


COPYRIGHT 1958, WILSON REFRIGERATION, INC 


AT ay... ... Originated by Wilson. Low! Only waist-high for 


easy pouring and easy-reach cleaning. Compact! Fits your milkhouse. Cabinet 

protected by 10-year Wilson Warranty! (Optional.) Lifetime stainless steel and 

easy-cleaning plasticized white Du Pont Dulux cabinet. All stainless available. 
Consult your dealer about low-cost financing. Sizes from 100 to 700 gallons. 


is. 


meets 3-A 
standards 





WILSON 


Wilson Refrigeration, Inc. + Dept. PF « Smyrna, Delaware 
A division of Tyler Refrigeration Corporation 


Rush information on Wilson Pay-its-Way Plan: [_] Farm Size Freezers 





KEEPS CO OL (J Bulk Milk Cooler [[] Can Cooler  [_] My milk plant is going bulk. 
“ : Name. 
im any emergency 
Address. Sa ee SE IN ET cies 








Also print in margin the nomes and addresses of your favorite dealer and milk plant manager. 
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NEW GOLDEN-FRY BATTER! 


..- for crispier, juicier fried foods! 





1/2 cup MAZOLA Corn Oil 11/2 cups milk 
1 cup sifted GOLD MEDAL Flour 1 egg 


Blend oil and flour. Add milk and egg. Beat 
with rotary beater until smooth. Batter will be 
thin. Dry food thoroughly; then coat generously 
with unseasoned flour. Dip into batter, letting 
excess drip off. Fry in Mazola (375°) 3 to 4” deep 
until golden brown. (Use chickens 2% lb. or under; 
fry until tender.) Drain on absorbent paper, 
season, serve. 


Gold Medal- the “ower'of the sata. : eae 





teen eeesevese 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR AND MAZOLA CORN OIL 
BRING YOU NEW GOLDEN-FRY BATTER! 


Now! A new, easier way to deep-fry! This new 
GoLDEN-Fry BATTER is a “mix-quick and dip” thin 
batter that really stays on foods, sealing in all their 
natural juices and flavor. It fries even, golden-brown, 
crunchy-crisp! And, foods stay crisp, when kept in 
a warm oven. You can fry different foods together 
without transferring flavors, too. 

What a wonderful way to perk up Lenten meals! 
Try GoLDEN-Fry BaTrer for frying shrimp, scal- 
lops, fish fillets! Chicken, luncheon meats, cutlets, 
cocktail snacks! Onion rings, cauliflower, eggplant! 
Even fruits— pineapple, bananas, strawberries! 


Sprit Pa 





‘Kitchen tested cz, nriched 
SLEACHED:-- UR | 


wamegel 1 s8tO OF Comenas OFFICES 
Goneres MTs inc. ROEATOUS, REE SOTA 
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Canning 


Ane you culling out the hens that won’t lay? Are 
fryers plentiful and cheap? If this is the case, this 
would be a good time to put some of them in cans 
or in the home freezer. 


Killing the chickens—Select healthy, well fin- 
ished birds. The day before they are to be killed, 
take away all feed so that the crops will be empty, 
but give them plenty of drinking water. 

Killing may be done in several ways. The birds 
to be killed should be hung by the feet or placed 
in a specially-built cone. Probably 
the best method would be to cut 
the throat just back of the head. 
Do not cut the head off, because 
this prevents thorough bleeding. 
Only the skin, jugular vein, and 
windpipe should be cut. Thorough 
bleeding, as well as cleanliness, are 
very important. 

Avoid overscalding. Dip in hot 
water, 120 to 130 degrees F., for 
about 30 seconds. The feathers 
will not be as easy to remove, but 
the bird will have a clearer, bright- 
er color. Chill thoroughly before 
canning or wrapping for the freezer. 


Methods for Canning 


We recommend that you use a pressure cooker 


when canning any kinds of meats or nonacid vege- 


tables. Be sure that the pressure cooker gauge is 
accurate before starting the canning process. 


Hot Pack, With Bones—Cut chicken into the 
usual pieces for cooking. Separate the meaty from 
the bony pieces. Make a broth by covering the 
bony pieces with water and simmering until meat 
slips from the bones. Skim off all fat. Steam the 
larger meaty pieces in small amount of water, or 
sear in small amount of fat. Fried chicken does not 
give a good flavor when canned. 

Pack hot meat into jars or cans, and add 1 tea- 
spoon of salt per quart. Cover meat with the broth, 





Canned chicken in 
the pantry helps 
in meal planning. 





and Freezing Chicken 


By LENA STURGES 


leaving 1 inch head space in jars. Fill tin cans to 
the top. Seal containers, and process in pressure 
cooker at 10 pounds’ pressure: 


Tin Cans Glass Jars 
+ 55 minutes ee 65 minutes 
a 75 minutes Quarts..!..... 75 minutes. 


Hot Pack, Boned—Cook chicken 
pieces about half the time needed 
to make them tender enough for 
serving. Remove skin and bones, 
and pack the meat into jars or tin 
cans. Leave 1 inch head space in 
jars. Fill tin cans to the top. Add 
1 teaspoon salt per quart. Seal, and 
process in pressure cooker at 10 
pounds’ pressure: 


Tin Cans 
INOi Diitiee 65 minutes 
INO cwdicaccese 90 minutes 


Glass Jars 
75 minutes Ouarts...:.-2 90 minutes. 


Raw Pack, Without Bone—Remove bones from 
the meaty pieces. Place salt in empty containers, 
#3 teaspoon for pints and No. 2 cans, and 1 teaspoon 
for quarts and No. 3 cans. Pack meat tightly into 
glass jars or tin cans. Set open containers in warm 
water in a covered vessel. Be sure that the water 
comes to within 2 inches of the top of jar or can. 
Cover the vessel, and heat to boiling. Continue 
boiling until all the meat is steaming hot and medi- 
um done. This will take from 50 to 75 minutes. 
Seal jars or cans, and process in pressure cooker 
at 10 pounds’ pressure: 


Tin Cans Glass Jars 
PO eeces 55 minutes ints ics2e05-ce. 65 minutes 
1 fo gt: one 75 minutes Guiarts:...2.2: 75 minutes. 


Storing—Canned meats should be stored in a 
cool place, and in a dark place if canned in glass 


jars. 


Methods for Freezing 


Wrapping—Fryers may be cut in pieces, split 
down the back, or wrapped whole. Hens are usu- 
ally put into the freezer whole. If fryers or hens 
are cut, cuts should be made at the joints. The 
liver and gizzard should be wrapped in parchment 
and placed inside the body cavity, if only a few 
are processed at one time. When processing a num- 
ber at one time, it is a good idea to wrap livers 
and gizzards in serving-size packages. 

Airtight, moistureproof paper or containers 
should be used for wrapping. The packaging should 
be tightly drawn around the bird, with as much air 
removed as_ possible. 
Improper wrapping will 
cause the meat to dry 
out and lose flavor. 
Regular market paper 
cannot be used alone 
for wrapping, nor can 
household waxed paper. 
If the chicken has been 
wrapped first in Cello- 
phane, foil, or polye- 
thylene bags, an outer 
wrapping of market 
paper may be used for 
protection. Be sure that the bony pieces do not 
puncture any of the wrappings. 








Storing—As soon as the birds have been wrapped, 
they should be put into the freezer. Label care- 
fully, showing what is in the package and the date. 
Chickens which have been cut up may be stored 
for four to six months, but whole chickens may be 
stored for six to eight months. 

In taking chicken from the freezer, be sure 
that the first packages taken out are those which 
were put into the freezer first. In this way you will 
have a better frozen product. 
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For quick 
kitchen clean-ups... 


RILLO 


soap pads 


STOVE BURNERS, OVENS 


Sticky spills whisk off with a New 
Brillo Soap Pad. Grease disap- 
pears, your whole stove gleams! 


GLASS OVENWARE 


Once over lightly with a Brillo 
Soap Pad and stains are gone. 
Glass casseroles sparkle! 


Even crusty roasters come spar- 
kling clean fast. Metal fiber Brillo 
Soap Pads clean and shine! 


Nothing shines 
aluminum like ... 


There's special soap with 


Jewelers Polish in every pad! 
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Leaflets * 
for Farm Homemakers 


Check here and order these for your 
club programs and home libraries, 


Food 


s 0 You Can Count on These Vegetable Recipes to please your 
° family. Serve some of these dishes: Glazed Carrots, French 
i Fried Asparagus, and Corn Fondue. 





(0 Delicious Pecan Dishes are easy to make using these recipes: Butter- 
scotch Pecan Pie, Pecan Puffs, and Peppermint Pecans. 

(10 12 Pies From 1 Master Mix includes recipes such as: Chocolate Cream 
Pie, Cherry Cream Pie, and Nesselrode Cream Pie. 

0) Recipes To Share From Homemakers in Our Southern States includes 
dishes such as: Rice Batter Bread, Corn Light Bread, Strawberry 
Trifle. 

Foods for a Heart Patient on a Low-Sodium Diet tells you what foods 
are allowed and what foods to avoid. 


Food Preservation 
\e=> 
fp ‘| (0 Answers to 17 Canning Questions gives you some basic facts 
< about home canning methods. 
C) What Causes Spoilage in Canned Foods? This leaflet tells you how 
to avoid spoilage in your canned products. 
0) Using the Water Bath and Pressure Cooker is easy, if you know how. 
This leaflet will answer many of your questions. 
0) Canning in Tin and Glass explains the difference between canning in 
glass and tin cans. 


Entertainment 


(1) Easter Parties for Everyone includes games, ideas for dec- 
orations, refreshments, and recipes. 

O Showers—Lots of Them gives you hints for a bride’s shower and a 
baby shower. Ideas are given for games, decorations, and presenta- 
tion of gifts. 

OO Let’s All Go Hiking suggests a food pack for you to carry. It also 
gives games you can play. 

0 Games Everyone Will Enjoy includes: Auto Races, Feather Game, 
Who’s Who, Half-Picture, and What. 

O Five Dollars, Please is a one-act play. Included is a plan for the stage 

setting and the dialog. 


“al 


Home Improvement and Handicrafts 





O Care of African Violets is simple if you have a good guide 
like this one to help you. 

10 Beautify Your Home With Walks and Driveways. This leaflet gives 
tips on flagstone walks, brick walks, and other walks and driveways. 

0 How To Hang Wallpaper gives you hints on selecting paper, prepar- 
ing the wall, and hanging the paper. 

0 Textile Painting has step-by-step directions for applying paint to cloth. 

OO Try Tin Can Craft includes directions for working with tin. Patterns 
are also included. 


Special 


1 Selected Southern Cakes. This 100-page book has recipes 
such as: Orange Coconut cake, Quick Devil’s Food Cake, 
Fruit Upside-Down Cake, and Peach Cake. 

(1) Save Your Heart With a Space-Saving 
Kitchen gives you some ideas for build- 
ing a new kitchen or remodeling an old 
one, 

OO Plywood Frames, No. 301 features actu- 
al-size cutting guides for making several 
moldings for pictures or mirrors. 

0 Fight Star Designs for Piecework Quilts 
includes patterns and directions for mak- 
ing such quilt blocks as: Blazing Star, 
Lone Star, and Many Pointed Star. 











boxes! 


All the above leaflets are 5 cents except: Selected 
Southern Cakes, 50 cents; Save Your Heart With a 
Space-Saving Kitchen, 50 cents; Plywood Frames No. 
301, 25 cents; Eight Star Designs, 15 cents. 


‘How 


Check leaflets you desire, fill in coupon, and mail 
with money to Home Department, The Progressive 


To Order j Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. No c.o.d. orders, please. 
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Rub On MUSTEROLE With GM-7 
Get Faster Relief From 


CHEST COLD MISERY 
MUSCLE ACHES 





Musterole’s amazing pain-reliever, GM-7 
(glycol monosalicylate) plus stimulating oil 
of mustard, speeds ‘‘baked heat’’ comfort. 
Quickly eases local 

congestion, cold’s 

aches. 3 strengths: 

Regular, Extra 

Strong and Child’s 

Mild Musterole. 





“On my doctor's advice, I give 
only St. Joseph 
Aspirin For Children” 


says Mrs. A, R. ALLURED, Chicago 


More doctors approve this special- 
ized tablet for fever and pain than 
any other medication for children. 
Accurate dosage. Pure orange flavor. ri 





+" 
ST. JOSEPH ASPIRIN FOR CHILDREN 

































-_ waite Test Proves 
For -Scientific 
Your Ang Z ASPIRIN 
Regular CompletelY EAST 
Aspirin T ther leading 
Needs... thon ands tested 
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DO-IT-YOURSELF 
KIT- - for pure | 









xe 
POP CORN 








Genuine Marble and Granite Me- 
morials of lasting beauty. Variety 
of styles and designs. Freight paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Free cat- 
alog. American Memorial Co., Box 
9728, Dept. A-18, Atlanta 19, Ga. 
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For the 
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I KNOW you boys and girls like 
riddles. Here are four written for 
you by Bess Stout Lambert. Can 
you guess the answers? 


Four Riddles 
I have eyes, but cannot see; 
A skin, but not a face. 
When farmers dig up ground for 


me 
They find my hiding place. 
(An Irish potato.) 
We may have tongues, but never 
talk; 
Some eyes, but never see. 
You take us with you when you 
walk, 
Now what can such things be? 
(Your shoes.) 
I have legs, but cannot walk; 
A leaf, yet I’m no tree. 
I may be square or round or long; 
Sometimes you sit by me. 
(A table.) 
I have no gun, but I can shoot; 
I gleam with shining light. 
You lift your eyes to look at me, 
I'm only seen at night. 
(A star.) 


Name Bracelet 
Would you like to make a name 
bracelet like this one made by Ida 
M. Pardue? It is easy! 


a 


WW, 


Make a bracelet like this one 
from a 12-inch piece of ribbon and 
two gummed labels. 


TINY TAD 


by, Howarp ano GEorGiA Paris 





ST \ 





I realize a little pig 
May grow and grow till it’s quite big; 





LITTLEST FOLKS 


By Miss Kate 


Print or write your name and 
address with a colored pencil or 
sharpened crayon on one of the 
labels. 

Next, fold the picce of ribbon 
in half and mark the center. Paste 
the two labels back to back right 
over the center mark. (See sketch.) 
Make sure the label with your 
name on it is on the right side of 
the ribbon. 

Slip the bracelet around your 
arm, and tie the ends in a bow. 
Now you have a name bracelet. 
You can make as many different 
kinds of bracelets as you have 
ribbon. You can even make them 
for your dolls or some of your toys. 


Faster Gift 
In just a few weeks, it will be 
Easter. You will be looking for 
the Easter bunny and _ hunting 
Easter eggs. You will also get 
dressed up and go to church for 
Easter services. It would be a 
wonderful Easter if you could give 
a small Easter gift to members of 
your family and to special friends. 
The little gift I have 
in mind is one you 

can make. 

It is a simple book- 
mark made in the 
shape of a cross. Find 
some pretty printed 
paper, such as gift 
wrapping paper, old 
birthday cards, or 

even pretty pictures in a magazine. 
Cut out two cross-shaped pieces. 
Paste one on each side of a piece 
of cardboard the same size as your 
cross. If you can’t find any pretty 
paper, you can use brown paper 
that you decorate yourself. 





ul 


A calf that’s small and playful now 
Someday may be a full-grown cow. 




















Although its right for things to grow, 
There's something I should like to know; 





These awful spelling words—I say: 
Must they get bigger every day? 




















CALUMET 
BAKING POWDER 


Joins the Red Scissors 
Coupon Plan! 


It pays to use Calumet now more than 
ever—because the inner seal on every can 
is redeemable with other Red Scissors cou- 
pons for free valuable prizes. 


Calumet is now the baking powder offer- 
ing you this dividend on a continuing basis 
—the best way to save as you bake. 


When you add Calumet inner seals to 
the other Red Scissors coupons you’ve 
saved, you'll get your prizes sooner. 

For further information about the Red 
Scissors coupon plan and a colorful cata- 
logue, visit your nearest premium store or 
write to: Red Scissors, Calumet Dept., 16 
Essex Street, Newark 2, New Jersey. 

Save the Red Scissors way—with all 
these fine products: 

Octagon soap and detergent ¢ Borden’s 
evaporated milk ¢ Luzianne coffee and tea « 
Mrs. Filbert’s margarine and salad prod- 
ucts ¢ Linit liquid starch ¢ Jet and Bonus 
dog and cat food ¢ Pride of Illinois and 
Joan of Arc canned vegetables « Calumet 
Baking Powder. 

¢ Calumet makes baking extra-light, ex- 
tra-tender, extra-delicious! 

¢ Its double-action lifts and lightens bat- 
ters twice ... once in the mixing bowl and 
again in the oven heat. 

¢ All-metal can with inner seal—keeps 
fresh longer! 

That’s why more women use Calumet 
than any other brand of baking powder. 


nee Conrtificate 


FROM CALUMET BAKING POWDER 


Your Calumet inner seals 
are worth 1 coupon with 
the % lb. size; 2 coupons 
with the 1 lb. size; 3 cou- 
pons with the 1 Ib. 9 oz. 
size. Cut out inner seal at 
the dotted line... use it as 
your coupon now. Soon 
your can of Calumet will 
1ave the familiar Red Scis- 
sors sign on the inner seal. 











CLIP THIS This certificate is worth 10 extra cou- 
COUPON — pons when presented with inner seals accepted from 
worth 6 or more coupons. each 

WORTH : F : 

: Redeemable at Red Scissors Premium Stores 

10 COUPONS! | 7 gat and Distributors or by mail. 
{ ~ ony for Regviar 
Add it to 34 . : This certificste is tn Conti md sousne | 
your others— Y tr , ie. Coupons tas " non ke for Specia 


get your 
prizes sooner! 
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HOW 
TO-DO-IT: 


easy way to clean off 
burned-on food and grease 








Reach for S.0.S~the tightly inter- 
woven pad that doesn’t pull apart. 








Wet the pad, squeeze up the soap. 
It’s ready to go to work, instantly. 








=~, = 


Rub briskly to clean and polish. 
S.0.S. does both those jobs at once. 











See that shine! To keep it, use 
S.0.S. regularly on your pots, pans. 


Sos! 


peds- 














ane agic scovring 


ofoans and shines aluscucur 





The S. O. S. Company, Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. - 
S. O.S. Mfg. Co, of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Sweetened cream product will have many uses. Here it is used as 
topping for cake or fruit, and is used in coffee and in ice cream. 


Kitchen Matters 


By Mary Autrey 


Soon to be on the market is a 
new sweetened cream product. It 
is a sugar-preserved dairy cream 
that keeps well without refrigera- 
tion. Dr. Arjen Tamsma and Dr. 
Raymond W. Bell in the research 
department of the United States 
Department of Agriculture are 
chiefly responsible for the develop- 
ment of this cream-preservation 
process. 

The product contains about 40% 
fat, 30% sugar, and 20% water, and 
10% nonfat milk solids. The sweet- 
ened cream whips into a frothy 
topping or icing for cakes. It can 
be used in candy, pastries, or other 
baked goods, or it can be diluted 
for use in coffee or on cereals. 


Campbell Soup Company has 
three new soups on the grocery 
shelves. They are minestrone, 
chicken vegetable, and turkey 
noodle. 

“Gerotrophy” is a new term 
coined by Dr. Margaret Eppright, 
home economics professor and bio- 
chemist at the University of Texas. 
The term means “food for older 
people” and is derived from the 
terms gero (old age) and trophy 
(nutrition). 

Dr. Eppright recommends a 
“foundation diet,” which includes 
a quart of milk a day as well as 
three or four servings of bread or 
cereals, meat, or meat substitutes 
at each meal, and four servings of 
fruit and vegetables (one dark 
green or yellow, one serving citrus, 
and two other servings). 


If you are preparing foods for 
older people, Dr. Eppright recom- 
mends that you study “Food Guide 
for Older Folks,” a publication of 
the U. S. Department’s Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics. You may get a copy from 
the office of your home demon- 
stration agent. 

Don’t miss weekly buying hints 
on your local radio station. More 
and more stations are including 
this service. One such weekly 
program is given by Dr. Robert 
Reddish over Station WRUF, 


Gainesville, Fla., a program on 
meat buying tips. 

A new flavor added to the Kool- 
Aid line of soft drink powders is 
the nectar flavor, which tastes like 
a combination of tropical fruits. 
Blend the contents of a %-ounce 
package with sugar and water to 
make 2 quarts. 


Have you tried the new chiffon 
pie fillings? It takes only 4 min- 
utes to whip either the strawberry 
or lemon into a generous filling for 
a 9-inch pie. 

Are you familiar with the term 
monosodium glutamate, the 
wholesome flavoring agent? Al- 
though it adds no flavor to foods, 
it does aid in bringing out the 
natural flavor of meats and vege- 
tables, and can be used with your 
other flavorings without changing 
your recipe. Sugar beets are the 
main source of MSG. It is sold in 
powdered form, usually in shake- 
top containers. 


The Southern food dollar is 
spent in much the same way as 
that in other regions, according to 
home economists’ reports from 
USDA. 

The 1955 food-consumption sur- 
vey found that the average South- 
ern homemaker divided her food 
dollar like this: 35 cents for meat, 
poultry, fish, and eggs; 15 cents 
for milk and milk products (ex- 
cluding butter); 19 cents for pota- 
toes and other vegetables and 
fruits; 12 cents for grain products; 
and 19 cents for fats, sweets, bev- 
erages, and all other foods. This 
was very similar to the way money 
was spent in other areas covered 
by the survey. 

The Southern homemaker did 
make different choices within these 
groups of foods. She spent more 
of her money for pork, and she 
chose the fat cuts more often than 
homemakers in other areas. She 
spent a much larger proportion of 
her grain-products money for flour 
and meal than for purchased 
baked goods. She also bought 
much more sugar and shortening. 














No more tears 


from soap in the eyes 


Use the shampoo 
that can’t burn 

or irritate eyes. 
Leaves hair silky- 
soft, easy to comb. 


























FROM KELLOGG’S OF 


BATTLE 


CREEK 








THIS 1S THE BRAN 


For constipation due to 
insufficient bulk 





Try Rellogg’s All-Bran with Milk— 
nature's great food combination 





Delicious, appetizing -solid nutritional benefits 


Every time someone new “‘dis- 
covers” Kellogg’s All-Bran (and 
there are thousands more every 
year) he seems more than mildly 
amazed that such a good food 
can actually break the laxative 
drug habit. 

Even folks who thought laxa- 
tive drugs were a permanent part 
of their lives find that Kellogg’s 
All-Bran, enjoyed daily, can do 


Formula to help keep you in the “prime” — 
One ounce (half a cup) of Kellogg’s 
All-Bran with milk daily gives you 
natural food bulk plus 5 vitamins, 3 
minerals and high-quality protein. 





never could ... bring them con- 
sistent, natural regularity. 

The reason Kellogg’s All-Bran 
is so effective is simple. It cor- 
rects a common cause of irregu- 
larity—lack of bulk in the diet. 
It can do this because Kellogg’s 
All-Bran is a whole bran cereal. 
And bran is nature’s best bulk- 
forming food. 

Most laxativescontain no bulk. 
They really can’t be expected to 
bring more than temporary relief. 


Tastes good — good for you 


And it’s nice to know that effec- 
tive as Kellogg’s All-Bran is, it 
tastes good and is good for you, 
too. 

For an idea of the taste, you 
have only to think of those old- 
fashioned bran muffins you’ve 
always liked so well. You’ll find 
much the same flavor in Kellogg’s 
All-Bran. And it stays crisp in 
milk, too, right down to the bot- 
tom of the bowl. 

When you enjoy this delicious, 
convenient way to regularity you 
know you’re getting plenty of 
wholesome food values, too. Ac- 
tually, when eaten with milk, a 
single bow] of Kellogg’s All-Bran 
supplies 8 important nutritive 


THATS BREAKING 
MERIGAS LAXATIVE DRUG 


ets 






ABI 


ee Basie es 











THE NATURAL LAXATIVE CEREAL 





elements as well as high-quality 
protein. 

Just enjoy an ounce a day— 
about half a cup —with milk for 
the next 10 days. (To get the full 
benefit from Kellogg’s All-Bran, 
you ought to give it at least a 10- 
day trial.) Enjoy it at breakfast 
or at bedtime. Some folks enjoy 
it most with hot milk—and thisin 
no way hinders the effectiveness. 





Mast satisfy or 
double your money back 


If after your 10-day trial you’re 
not completely satisfied, and we 
mean satisfied in every way, we'll 
give you double your money back. 
You just return the empty carton 
and we'll promptly refund twice 
what you paid. That’s a promise 
from Kellogg’s of Battle Creek. 
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SAVE TIME... 
SAVE ENERGY... 


SIT DOWN 
TO IRON! 
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————— You bet it saves energy to sit down 
and iron! Surveys show you can con- 
serve up to 45% of your energy with sit-down ironing. 
That’s why busy farm women everywhere are switching 
| to Rid-Jid Knee Room. Only Rid-Jid offers extra inches 
of knee room for really comfortable sit-down ironing. 
Rid-Jid also features 12 height adjustments, fully venti- 
lated open-mesh top and a beautiful chrome and yellow 
OU esassemameses finish. For easiest ironing, cover your Rid-Jid Knee Room 
0 oar with the new three-layer, one-piece Airflow Pad and 
Cover Set. Send for your free copy of the Rid-Jid bulletin 
| revealing interesting facts about ironing. 


— 
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= STRONGEST, SAFEST 
LADDERS EVER BUILT 
FOR FARM USE 


1 gre, 
2S 


 Ridjid 

















9 WOODEN AND 
Hes ALUMINUM LADDERS 
9 Good farm equipment is good business. Check on the 


condition of your ladders. If they don’t measure up 
to your equipment standards, now’s the 
time to replace them. Buy the best lad- 
ders and stepladders from the complete 
) 2) Rid-Jid line of wooden and aluminum 
ladders. Mail coupon for your free copy of 
the ‘‘Do’s and Don’ts of Ladder Safety” // 
published by the National Safety Council. f 




































mote 
. THE J. R. CLARK COMPANY 

| Dept. PG- 38, Spring Park, Minnesota 

@ Please send me free copies of the following booklets: 

| (J Facts about Ironing [_] The Do’s and Don’ts of Ladder Safety 

| 

| Name__- 

| Address 

City Zone___State 
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Styled for Spring 











4564—A slimming fashion for the =) 
larger figure! Printed pattern in wom- > 
en’s sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48. 
Size 36: dress, 3% yards of 35-inch fab- 
tric; bolero, 1% yards. 

4748—Cool classic with clever collar 
for summer days. Printed pattern in 
misses’ sizes: 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20. 
Size 16: 4% yards of 35-inch. 









a, 












YS) Ky 
9219—Make the sun dress for sum- oy 
mer, the raglan-sleeved version for now one ey 


‘a 


through spring. Printed pattern in chil- Pa ¥- 
dren’s sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10. Size 6: Ba Ss iH 
sun style, 2% yards of 35-inch fabric. 2 
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9196—Princess sun dress with wide 
shoulder straps. Printed pattern in 
misses’ sizes: 10, 12, 14, 16, and 18. 
Size 16: 4% yards of 35-inch fabric. 

9001—Step-in fashion for the 
larger figure. Printed pattern in wom- 
en’s sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 
48. Size 36: 3% yards of 35-inch. 

9200—Teen-agers, make this cool 
little dress all by yourself. Teen-age 
sizes: 10, 12, 14, and 16. Size 12: 
3% yards of 35-inch fabric. 

4746—Printed pattern in sizes 14}, 
16%, 184%, 20%, 22%, and 24%. Size 
16%: jacket and dress, 5% yards of 
35-inch fabric. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 106. 

















Yew for 


Ou 


By the Wishbone Editor 


Gourmet Basting 
Brush is extra long 
and is ideal for out- 
door cooking and 
for reaching into 
hot ovens. You will 
also receive a brass- 
bristled, cleaner. 








This hand-carved 
cuckoo clock came 
from the German 
Black Forest. An- 
tique walnut finish. 
It cuckoos every 
quarter-hour in a 
pleasing voice. 








New in our kitchen is Mirro’s new 
Hot and Cold Server. Keeps two 
trays of ice cubes for several hours. 
Keeps food hot for two hours. 





The new Kodak Brownie Starflash 
Camera sells for less than $10. It 
takes color prints and slides as 
well as black and white snapshots. 
It has a built-in flash holder. 





If you would like to know 
where you may purchase 
any item shown here, send 
a stamped, self-addressed, 
envelope to The Wishbone 
Editor, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 











Cookbooks on Our Kitchen Shelf 
By Sallie Hill 


Tue authors of the old, original, 
and favorite recipes in Florida 
Panhandler’s Cookbook (Gulf Area 
Garden Club, Fort Walton Beach, 
Fla.) make an alluring case in the 
foreword for their romantic Gulf 
Coast area. 

And what a case they make for 
the dishes in their section! Reci- 
pes in variety include: pheasant 
in sour cream, duck, piquant 
sauces, and dressings. (Order from 
Mrs. D. M. Young, P. O. Box 51, 
Shalimar, Fla., $3.75 


All who cherish our rich heri- 
tage of traditional foods will do 
well to look into Virginia Cookery 


—Past and Present. This worthy 
compilation was done by the wom- 
an’s auxiliary of Olivet Episcopal 
Church, Franconia, Va. 
Published for the first time, the 
book includes a rare manuscript 
cookbook of the Lee and Wash- 
ington families. The volume has 
menus, recipes, and a list of help- 
ful leaflets for church suppers. 
Impressive and appealing are 
the home-tested recipes in pres- 
ent use—Sally Lunn, damson pie, 
sugar pie, pickled oysters, crazy 
chocolate cake, and apple pie 
cake. (Order from Mrs. William 
H. Higham, Route 6, Box 760, 
Alexandria, Va., $3.75.) 


Lively sketches, complete and easy directions make 
The Step-by-Step Cook Book for Girls and Boys, by 







For 
Junior }) 
Cooks 4 


cludes 


beverages. 


easy entertaining, recipes for cakes, 
(Simon & Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave- 


Julia Kiene, a real boon to those who want to learn 
to cook. (Simon & Schuster, Inc., 
New York City 20, $2.95.) 

Betty Crocker’s Cook Book for Boys and Girls is a 
triumph in presentation and how-to-do. Methods are 
illustrated, text simple, and directions clear. 
a valuable section on outdoor cookery and 


630 Fifth Avenue, 


It in- 


candies, and 


nue, New York City 20, $1.) 








you cant GROW COFFEE 


ON YOUR FARM! 





YOU HAVE TO PAY CASH FOR 
THE COFFEE YOU DRINK! 


so cur wour CASH OUTLAY 


FOR COFFEE ff 









CUTS YOUR Uzuan 
COFFEE 
BILL IN 
HALF... 


MAKE THIS TEST: 


Make a pot of coffee 
with the brand you are 
now using. Then make 
a pot of coffee with 
Luzianne—using only 
half as much Luzianne 
as you use of your pres- 
ent brand of coffee. Exe 
perience will teach you 
that Luzianne’s sprink- 
ling of chicory does two 
things: it improves the 
flavor of coffee and 
makes it go twice as far. 


ORDINARY 
COFFEE 





ANNE 


Wn, B.Reity « compan: 
. New Ontrans.U.S4 


mm 


LUZIANNE 


If. MUCH AND 


YOUR COFFEE BILL IN HALF 
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Relieve minor pains of arthritis and rheumatism with 





NEW MENTHOLATUM 
DEEP HEAT RUB 


—goes to work within 30 seconds 


Here’s why: new Mentholatum Deep Heat 
Rub’s major active ingredient is methyl 
salicylate. Doctors have found that physical 
therapy and frequent massage with methyl 
salicylate ointment often bring greater tem- 
porary relief than so-called wonder drugs. 


Massage new Mentholatum Deep Heat 
Rub on the sore spot as needed. Within 30 
seconds, you'll start to feel its warm, sooth- 
ing effect. 


You'll feel how it stimulates blood circu- 
lation, bringing relief with a spreading, 
restful glow. 


And because new Mentholatum Deep 





Heat Rub is greaseless and stainless, it can’t 
soil the most delicate fabrics. 

Whenever you suffer the minor pains of 
arthritis or rheumatism, you can get real, 
real relief with new Mentholatum Deep 
Heat Rub. 

P.S. For relief from head-cold stuffiness, use 
regular Mentholatum. To soothe dry, cracked 
lips, use Mentholatum Medicated Stick. 


Get the LARGE ECONOMY size! 


Gr and stainless! 











Doctor’s Combination 
of Ingredients 
Stops Stomach Gas 
Before It Starts 


Thousands of people who suffered for years from 
gassy stomach, heartburn, belching after meals and 
other symptoms of acid indigestion now report won- 
derful relief, thanks to a remarkable formula devel- 
oped by a prominent doctor and known as Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery. 

Containing not just one or two, but a special com- 
bination of 7 ingredients, this famous medicine is 
designed to stop stomach gas before it even starts. 

Instead of upsetting the delicate acid-balance of the 
stomach, as too frequent use of soda and alkalizers 
often does, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
actually promotes more normal stomach activity. 

Taken regularly, it tones up your digestive system 
and helps you avoid gas pains, heartburn and sour 
stomach. Once your stomach is working properly, you 
can eat what you like without fear of distress. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery has helped 
so many people that over 35 million bottles have been 
sold. Get it at your druggist’s today in liquid or 
tablets. Money back if not satisfied. 





COMPLETELY NEW AND AUTOMATIC 


“etecrric’ PERCOLATOR 


COFFEE URN 





Amazing! Just add cold water and 
coffee, turn switch and watch it 
perk. Brews 48 cups automatically. 
I'll send this Percolator to your 
group in advance, with a supply 
of oe, a? Savortaae. Have 10 
eee members sell o 

and it is yours to keep! Take up to Pe hotties each, 
Write Now for Complete Details FREE! 
Rush name and address for my exciting Plan which gives your 
group this new Percolator and other valuable equipment or 
adds many dollars to your treasury — sent free, noobligation. 


ANNA ELIZABETH WADE, 2605 Tyree St., Lynchburg , Va. 





When answering advertisements be sure to say “I 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.’ 


TOM BSE 


Freight 












Lettering and Footstone. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Catalog Free Paid 
UNITED MONUMENT COMPANY 
Dept. p LITHIA SPRINGS, GA. 
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TABLETS 


ACHES & PAINS DUE TO 


COLDS 


Quick-dissolving, fast-acting 
“BC” Tablets are remarkably 
effective for easing pain and 
discomfort caused by head 
colds. Mild, gentle “BC” also 
provides temporary relief for 
minor arthritic and rheumatic 
pains. Does not upset the stom- 
ach. All sizes from 10c up. 


Fant anus ron hare 


HEADACHE 


NEURALGIA 


OO TABLETS 












Our Advertising Guarantee is your protection. 











. PLANTS 32°50 Vatue 


8 Dark Blue, 3 Light Blue, well developed, nicely 
% rooted. Will add beauty and dignity to your 
R perennial garden. The nation’s favorite Hardy 
\@) Perennial. Grow more beautiful each season. 
Las Supply limited. Send $1 for this Big Offer. 


33 CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN 
mx Dept. 202 Rockford, Illinois 





Imagination and Sound Practices Will Bring 


A Good Lord’s Acre 





By James W. Sells 


“You can’t run a church today 
without analyzing it, any more 
than you can run a farm without 
the soil,” said the Rev. Jack Wal- 
drep, director of the religious de- 
partment, Farmers Federation. 

“You've got to use your imagi- 
nation in the work and program 
of the church. You've got to study 
your church, its potentials, and 
weak spots, then use your imagi- 
nation to see what you can do to 
make the church mean more in 
the community.” 

“Tell me, Jack,” we said, “what 
do some churches do when they 
want to start something new?” 

“Let me give you some ideas: 

“1. An urban church started a 
Lord’s Acre calf chain to help a 
rural church. 

“2. A Lord’s Acre farm could 
be financed by an urban church 
for rural-urban development. The 
town church could put up the 
money to buy the land and fer- 
tilizer. The rural church people 
could supervise the work of the 
farm. The churches could work 
together and build friendships and 
understanding. 

“3. A good rural church proj- 
ect would be to buy land and 
start a long-range tree farm as a 
Lord’s Acre project.” 

“What's the 1958 news about 
the Lord’s Acre movement?” we 
asked him. 

“A conservative estimate is that 
after 30 years of growth, we have 
about 8,000 churches taking part 
in some way in the Lord’s Acre 
movement. Around the world 
some 3,500 others have used some 
form of Lord’s Acre projects.” 

“What is the next step in the 
Lord’s Acre, as you see it?” 

“The next step is long-range 
planning. Churches must learn to 
set up programs for five or six 
years, at least. 

“You ought to have a long-range 
policy committee in each church 
to plan the work. 

“You would need agricultural 
agents as consultants, some bank- 





“All Lord’s Acre projects should be dedicated to the Lord.” 


er to give financial advice, and 
some practical men who ‘traffic 
and trade’ to help the committee 
make the right plans. 

“The Lord’s Acre movement 
needs to produce better quality, 
attractively prepared produce for 
sale. 

“The Lord’s Acre program needs 
to be planned as you would plan 
a farm. You must use sound prac- 
tices, such as having soil tested. 
Sometimes the Lord’s Acre looks 
like the devil’s acre when people 
get through robbing the soil. 

“Many churches ought to have 
a Lord’s Acre herd, not just one 
calf. They ought to buy a blood- 
ed heifer, breed her, and have a 
continuing herd. This would call 
for a continuing Lord’s Acre pro- 
gram based on improving soil, im- 
proving livestock. 

“Interpret the Lord’s Acre pro- 
gram so that anyone can see that 
the Lord’s Acre-Lord’s Hour pro- 
gram can fit any situation in any 
church. A secretary may pledge 
10 hours secretarial service; a 
painter, 10 hours of painting. The 
Lord’s Acre program is the use 
of a dedicated skill or a project 
for a specified and definite pur- 
pose. A group of young people 
dedicated ‘ewes for pews.” 

“How can we make the Lord’s 
Acre program more effective in 
developing the spiritual life of the 
church?” 

“The Lord’s Acre should be sat- 
urated with religion. It is an edu- 
cational movement based on Chris- 
tian stewardship. 

“All Lord’s Acre projects should 
be dedicated to the Lord. You 
should take into the field the 
things you are going to use in 
the Lord’s Acre program—the trac- 
tor, the plow, the seed, and the 
fertilizer, and they should be dedi- 
cated in the field. Jesus talked 
about bread, salt, water, seed, and 
soil. If people could remember 
that Jesus talked about the things 
of life, they could understand and 
remember the gospel. We should 
have a prepared service of wor- 
ship of dedication, as well as a 
service of thanksgiving.” 
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Unretouched photo of the hands of Mrs. Michyl Veach, St. Louis, Mo. Only right hand was given Jergens care. 


PROOF: A few drops stop “detergent hands” 


In a scientific test*, over 450 women soaked both smooth. Jergens Lotion stops all chapping and 
hands in detergents three times a day. In several dryness. It doesn’t merely “glove” your hands 
days, left hands not treated with Jergens Lotion with sticky film...it penetrates to help replace 
became coarse and red. But right hands, treated the natural moisture lost to wind and weather, 
with Jergens, stayed soft and lovely. No other indoor and outdoor chores. No wonder it’s the 
lotion similarly tested kept hands so soft and world’s most popular hand care! Only 15¢ to $1. 


*Notice to doctors and dermatologists — for summary of test write The Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





For a seafood treat, try tuna in a variety of dishes. 


Tasty 7c Treats 


Towa is one of our all-time seafood favorites. It 
is a friendly food and teams up well with a variety 
of other foods. Tuna Florentine is an interesting 
main dish combining tuna with spinach. 


Tuna Florentine 


3 tablespoons butter or 1 (7-ounce) can tuna, flaked 


4 ounces egg noodles, cooked 


margarine 
1] medium onion, sliced Y> cup grated Parmesan 
1 (6-ounce) can tomato paste cheese 
1 (No. 2) can tomatoes 1 cups chopped cooked 
1 teaspoon salt spinach, seasoned 
1 


g@ teaspoon pepper 
Melt butter or margarine in a large saucepan; 
add onion and cook until tender, but not brown. 
Add tomato paste, tomatoes, salt and pepper; sim- 
mer 30 minutes. Stir in tuna, noodles, 4 cup of the 
grated Parmesan cheese. Turn into a 2-quart cas- 
serole; arrange spinach border. 

Sprinkle with remaining Parmesan cheese. Bake 
in a moderate oven (375 degrees F.) 20 minutes. 
Yield: 4 servings. 

A new favorite you'll want to add to your time- 
and-again list is Tuna Susanna, a creamy mixture 
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By LENA STURGES 


of tuna, canned peas, and ripe olives served with 
olive-centered biscuits. 
Tuna Susanna 

your favorite biscuit recipe 24, cup sliced pitted ripe 

2 teaspoons evaporated milk olives 

1 can cream of celery soup 1 (1-pound) can peas, 


Ya cup evaporated milk drained 
1 (7-ounce) can tuna, flaked 


Make biscuits according to your recipe. Roll 
% inch thick. Cut into 12 biscuits with a 2-inch 
floured cutter; place on greased baking sheet. Brush 
tops of biscuits with 2 teaspoons of evaporated milk. 
Bake in a hot oven (425 degrees F.) 10 minutes, or 
until brown. While biscuits are baking, combine 
remaining ingredients in saucepan; heat to serving 
temperature. Place biscuits in a ring on a warm 
platter; if desired, place additional ripe olive slices 
in center of each biscuit. Spoon tuna mixture in 
center. Yield: 4 servings. 





Tuna Avocado Mold 


Layer 1 
1 envelope unflavored 3 tablespoons lemon juice 
gelatin 1 teaspoon salt 


1 (7-ounce) can tuna, flaked 


VY, cup cold water 
1 cup diced celery 


1 cup hot water 
Soften gelatin in cold water. Add hot water, 
and stir until dissolved. Add lemon juice and salt; 
chill until mixture is the consistency of unbeaten 
egg white. Fold in flaked tuna and celery. Turn 
into a 6-cup mold or loaf pan; chill until almost firm. 
Layer 2 


1 envelope unflavored 
gelatin 
34 cup cold water Yz cup sour cream 
1 teaspoon sugar Y2 cup mayonnaise 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 1 teaspoon salt 
Vg teaspoon Tabasco sau 


1 cup (1 large) mashed 
avocado 


Soften gelatin in cold water. Place over boil 
ing water and stir until dissolved. Add sugar and 
1 tablespoon of the lemon juice; cool. Mash avo 
cado; add remaining 1 tablespoon lemon juice, som 
cream, mayonnaise, salt, and Tabasco sauce. Fold 
in gelatin mixture. Turn on top of almost-fir 
first layer; chill until firm. Unmold, and garnis! 
with additional avocado, tomato wedges, and sal: 
greens. Yield: 8 servings. 
Tuna Dip 

2 (3-ounce) packages cream 


cheese 
3 tablespoons mayonnaise 


Cream together cream cheese and mayonnais 
Add tuna; mix well. Combine lemon juice and T 
basco; stir into mixture until well blended. If d 
sired, garnish with pimiento and ripe olive. Sei 
with potato chips. Yield: 1% cups. 


1 (7-ounce) can tuna, flak 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
V4 teaspoon Tabasco sau 




















NEW! FROM FRIGIDAIRE — 


PATTER-FREE 
BROILING! 


bus Yon Ca brork /00 Aimtd — 
And nen ntti Ho clean Ane potn, ! 


| 


Here’s a whole new approach to broil- 
ing that does away with the cleanup chore 
of old-fashioned broiling. And it’s super- 
fast, grills like charcoal—yet is practically 
New Frigidaire smokeless. Better yet, you “dial the done- 
ness” with a turn of the control to “Rare,” 


Radiant Wall 
5 “Medium” or “Well Done’—or anywhere i 
Spatter-Free aii 
. between. No shelves to shift—no guessin 
Broiler Grili* 8 8 





Want more news? Wait till you see the all- 
out beauty of these new ranges — the 
wonderful, super-fast Speed-Heat Unit — 
the new stepped-up speed of top-of-range 
cooking — and a dozen more out-of-this- 


world features. 


All these Extra Special Features, too 





e New All-Electric Meat Tender — lets 
you SET the “Doneness” when you roast. 


e Easiest-Ever Automatic Oven Timer 
—with how-to-set instructions on the panel. 
e 8-Inch Heat-Minder — for even, safe, 
no-burn cooking. Faster, surer than ever. 
e Easy-Clean Automatic Control Panel 
—easiest to use, most automatic ever known. 





The New Sheer Look — PLUS! 

More glamorous, more automatic than ever. Keeps you 
in style and in step with the Future. In four glamorous 
colors, sold by Frigidaire at the price of white. 





*HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: 
High Radiant Walls of double-decker 
broiler pan concentrate searing heat on 
food—keep “exploding” fat from spatter- 
ing oven. Water in bottom pan keeps 
melted fat cooled and fluid to prevent 
sticking. Pan swishes clean after broiling. 


See ‘“‘The Patrice Munsel Show” on TV 


ao om 
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See our Golden Anniversary models — 


Model RCI-75-58 Celebrating 5O years of General Motors Leadership 


) 


Z itt S 


— Fastest toe Use- Fated Ho Clea! 
‘58 FRIGIDAIRE ELECTRIC RANGES 


“Designed Today for Better Living Tomorrow”’ 


U}| 
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Think of it! A Rainbow Collection of 
Exquisite Gladioli including 3 of the exciting 
new “Elizabeth the Queen’’! 


All 15 bulbs are imported, guaranteed-to-bloom 
Glads selected to decorate your garden with 
spikes of breath-taking beauty. This opportu- 
nity to get quality Glad bulbs at half the cost is 
brought you by the quality Corn Meal and 


Quaker Corn Meal 
and Grits gem 
* 








Aunt Jemima 
Corn Meal and Grits] 









Aunt 
Jemima 


| CORN MEAL 


Grits — Quaker and Aunt-Jemima. All four 
products are made from choice Southern corn, 
water-washed to sparkling cleanliness and super- 
sealed to protect the clean fresh corn flavor. 
Don’t wait and miss this chance. Get Quaker 
or Aunt Jemima Corn Meal or Grits today and 


send for your Rainbow Collection of Imported 
Glad Bulbs. 


To: Vaughan’s Seed Company 
Box 5255, Chicago 77, Ill. 


Please send me postpaid 15 Imported 


from Quaker or Aunt Jemima Corn Meal 
or Grits and 25 cents (no stamps). 


Name 


Gladioli Bulbs. For each 15, I enclose 1 label © 








Address 











LF 
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City State 
Note: Offer limited to continental U. S., Alaska and Hawaii. 
Void where prohibited, regulated or taxed. Good only while 
supply lasts. 
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Quick 
Hair-Do 
Pickups 


By Sally Carter 


SoMEONE very special arrives 
unexpectedly, wants a date in an 
hour or less .. . your club commit- 
tee calls a special meeting sudden- 
ly... you hear at breakfast that 
you are having company at 9:30 
am. Your hair is a mess, badly in 
need of a “perm” or a shampoo 
and wave, with no time available 
for any of these grooming aids. 
Still there may be time for some 
quickies that will serve mighty 
well in a push to turn you out 
with a smooth hair-do. First, fig- 
ure out which of the steps below 
you can take in the time you have. 


Step One: takes 5 minutes. Un- 
less you’ve had a shampoo and 
wave within the past few days, try 
a 2-minute scalp massage and a 
38-minute brushing. You'll be 
amazed to see how this simple 
quickie perks up scalp circulation, 
making your hair come alive and 
become more manageable. (No, 
brushing will not take out the 
wave; instead, it will help you find 
a seemingly lost wave or curl. In 
addition, it removes dust and oil.) 


Step Two: requires only about 
10 minutes. This step is really an 
extension of Step One, but you 
give your massage with a cotton 
pad wrung out in witch hazel or 
in any tonic recommended for oily 
hair. For the brushing, push wisps 
of cotton into the bristles. This 
double step will do wonders in re- 
moving dust and oil. The cleans- 
ing effect may be increased and 
drying hastened by a quick going 
over the scalp with a dry wash- 
cloth. (Unless you have an open 
fire, or better still a hair drier, it 
may be well to substitute, for the 
tonic dampening, spraying with a 
quick-drying wave set. Other- 
Wise, you may not have time for 
the next step, which must follow 
any wetting of the hair.) 





Step Three: requires 10 min- 
utes. Put up your hair in pin curls 
or on roller curlers. Spray the 
wave lotion on each separate curl 
or wave. Be sure to follow the 
pattern of your last wave set, or of 
your permanent. (Never try out 
new curlers or a new hair-do when 
you are in a hurry.) 


Step Four: takes about 5 min- 
utes. Do not skip. When your 
hair is completely dry, brush and 
comb it out, then shape it, mostly 
with the brush, into your usual 
hair-do. 

If, however, you do not have 
time for these quickies, try this 
shortcut as a substitution. It con- 
sists of making the best of what 
you have. First brush your hair, 
coaxing each wave and curl into 
place. Pin the curls down, and 
place a row of bobby pins in every 
wave depression, or secure the 
waves with long clips. Spray with 
wave set, and tie a net closely 
around your head during your 
bath and dressing time. When 
you remove the pins and clips, 
lightly comb and brush your wave. 
If your hair has a tendency to fly 
cut, rub a drop or so of brillian- 
tine between your palms, then 
stroke them lightly across your 
waves, or spray on a super-soft 
spray. 

A carefully chosen hair piece, 
such as a chignon, pony tail, curl 
cluster, or coronet braid may help 
camouflage imperfections. Some 
of the newer pieces are made from 
synthetic fibers; they are less ex- 
pensive than human hair, and 
quite natural looking. 

Keep your eyes alerted for pret- 
ty accessories for your hair . 
clips, combs, pins, barrettes, 
bands, and chignons. The variety 
is endless, and most of these orna- 
ments are inexpensive. They often 
help your hair look neater, and 
also distract attention from flaws, 
as does the wearing of attractive 
earrings. 















SAFER FOOD STORAGE... 
LESS DEFROSTING 


YOU'LL 
FIND IT 
EASY 
TO 
DECIDE 





MORE “EASY-REACH” 
FOOD STORAGE SPACE 





RIGID TESTS ASSURE 
LIFETIME PERFORMANCE 





Once you see the new Ben-Hur Chest Freezer it won't 
take you long to decide that it's the most practical, most 
beautifully styled food freezer made. 
Te) Yes, you'll like everything about the new Ben-Hur— 

its exclusive safety cover latch that cannot accidentally 
lock itself or latch from the inside...its big easy-reach 
storage capacity... its handy basket dividers that 
prevent dropping, spilling or knocking foods to the floor 
and make it so easy to store and remove food. 
See your Dealer. Learn all about Ben-Hur's complete 
ONLY performance testing ... extra care in manufacture... 


2 YEAR 
Sion WARRANTY 








BEN-HUR extra quality in materials—all good reasons why you get 

FREEZERS better performance when you decide on a Ben-Hur. 

CARRY A 

10 YEAR Many models to choose 
WARRANTY* from in Chest, Upright, 


“‘Duet"' Combinations... 
and the all new Freezer 
and Refrigerator Built-ins 








the trade name of satisfaction 





ok Cc: 
Povaranved by ™ 
Good Housekeeping 
Seras Apvrenstd, wee 





BEN-HUR MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 18, 634 E. Keefe Ave., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Farm and Home Freezers 





* Replacement Compressor Price 
Pro-rated after 5 years. 





To order any two of these leaflets, check coupon, and send 
a 8-cent self-addressed envelope to Sally Carter, Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


() Shining Beauty for Your Hair 
() New Hair Styles for You 
(1) Waves, Temporary and Permanent 
Beauty (1) Never Too Young for Hair Style 
Leaflets Ni cian 
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So many mothers advise— 


SWEETEN THE STOMACH 
TO SWEETEN THE CHILD! 








Gentle laxative also sweetens 


a upset stomach! Works overnight, 
CY withour interrupting sleep, play! 








When constipation sours little stomachs, 
youngsters act up because they feel miser- 
able, can’t eat or sleep right. Syrup of 
Black-Draught gives amazing two-way 
relief! (1) Relieves constipation overnight. 
(2) Helps sweeten sour stomach at same 
time. Digestion and disposition improve! 


Syrup of Black-Draught tastes honey- 
sweet. Children love it. Made of Nature’s 
pure vegetable herbs, thorough but gentle. 
Given at bedtime, “timed” to work over- 
night—without harsh griping, without 
urgency! Relieves constipation first thing 
in morning. Helps sweeten upset stomach 
too. Children sleep away those constipa- 
tion worries. Next day laugh, play! Get 
Syrup of Black-Draught today. 


Try regular Black-Draught in Powder or 


ADULTS Granulated form, or new easy-to-take Tablets! 
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By W. Wyan Washburn, M.D. 


Prorte often ask their doctor 
about arthritis. Of the many queries 
about this strange and baffling dis- 
ease, there are usually five which 
come most frequently. This month 
we shall ask and answer them. 


What Is Arthritis? 

It is a disease of the joints of 
the body, characterized by inflam- 
mation, swelling, and pain, and later by destruction 
or distortion of the bone and stiffness of the joint. 
The cause is unknown, although many things have 
been accused, such as a germ; a virus; an allergy; a 
vitamin deficiency; or tension, anxiety, and stress. 

There are several kinds of arthritis, the most 
common being: 

Osteo-arthritis, the natural stiffening and swell- 
ing of joints which usually accompanies ageing. 

Gout, caused by deposits of uric acid in joints, 
commonly the big toe. 

Traumatic, caused by a blow or accident in- 
volving a joint. It stiffens as it heals. A variation 


Dr. Washburn 


RITIS 





is bursitis, which is inflam- 
mation of the cushion in 
the joint. 

Rheumatoid arthritis, 
the great deformer of 
joints in the young and 
4 middle aged. 


Who Will Have Arthritis? 

Anyone may. Young or 
old, rich or poor, fat or 
slim, male or female may 
become victims. As a 
group, farmers are highly 
susceptible, perhaps due 
to exposure to weather and 
strenuous physical activity. At least 10 million to 
12 million persons in the nation have it now and, 
according to the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foun- 
dation, at least 1 in 15 persons has it or will have 
it. Men have more gout, women more rheumatoid 
arthritis. Babies may have it, or persons 100 years 
old may have little of it. Confusing, isn’t it? No 
wonder that the cause has been hard to determine 
despite extensive research. 


Is Arthritis Curable? 

Yes and no! Infectious arthritis is cured when 
the infection is cured. Gout is cured when uric 
acid levels are returned to normal. Some types of 
arthritis are spontaneously cured by natural proc- 
esses in the body. However, there is no magic or 
miracle drug or treatment which doctors can guar- 
antee to prevent or cure all types of arthritis. 

At one time or another, such things as bee 
venom, vaccines, iodine, orange juice, cod liver oil, 
alfalfa tea, or extracts from various plants or min- 
erals have been heralded as “sure cures,” but they 
are not. 


What Is the Best Treatment? 

According to a new book, “Overcome Arthritis,” 
by Mr. William Kitay, who studied the methods and 
results of several hundred doctors with several thou- 
sand patients, there are five things to do. They are 
simple but scientific, easy but effective, and all can 
be done in the home without great expense. 

This is a sort of “do-it-yourself” treatment for 
arthritis. These main principles for the treatment 
of painful, acute, crippling, deforming disease of 
the joints are: 

1) Rest; 2) good posture; 3) heat; 4) massage; 
and 5) exercise. 

Rest must be complete, with the painful joint 
immobilized in the proper way. It may be 10 to 12 
hours daily. A good night’s sleep is very important. 

Good posture must be practiced when the ar- 
thritic is up or lying down. All the joints should 
be put in a comfortable, normal position. 

Heat can come from many sources, such as wa- 
ter, infrared lamps, sunshine, or hot paraffin. It 
improves circulation, improves movement in joints. 
It may be applied 20 to 30 minutes twice a day. 
Do not burn the skin. 

Massage is an art and, if done properly, can 
help reduce swelling and its attendant pain. Do 
not overdo it, especially in the acute stages. 

=xercise of the inflamed joint must be done with 
commonsense. It should carry the joint through its 
normal range of motion, although in the beginning 
this may be painfully impossible. 


What About Drugs? 

Most successful have been aspirin or sodium 
salicylate for the pain. Prednisone and prednisolone, 
fractions of the hormone cortisone, are widely used 
to get over the acute stages. Tranquilizing drugs 
are successful in reducing anxiety from pain and 
disability. None will cure. 





Especially wonderful 
for people who cannot take 
irritant-type laxatives 


SAL HEPATICA— ~~~ 
THE DEPENDABLE LAXATIVE 
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that gives prompt relief 
without cramping! 
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SSS Hepatica always gentle on your digestive tract. 

SSS Brings prompt, dependable relief. Will not 
RAS ene interfere with work or sleep. 

S Sa Antacid — When you need a laxative, you can depend 
—_ § on sparkling Sal Hepatica. Keep Sal handy. 
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Sparkling Sal Hepatica is never irritant... 


Another fine product of Bristol-Myers 
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Make Your Own 
Sew- Simple 


Fashions 


By Betty Bowers 


Quick and easy to sew, that’s 
what you'll like about these fashions. 
They are the kind of designs you can 
“make your own” by your choice of 
colors, fabric designs, and trimming. 

The aprons offer you a chance to 
combine printed cotton fabrics with 
harmonizing solids. The pinafore 
gives you a chance to combine appli- 
que and needlework. The mother-to- 
be fashion teams color and fabric 
with embroidery. 





7284—Graceful maternity top can 
be trimmed with a gay embroi- 
dery border. Maternity misses’ 
sizes: 10 to 12; 14 to 16 included. 












< 

758—Three pretty aprons you can make of 
remnants. Each one takes less than a yard! 
You'll receive directions and patterns for the 
three aprons and embroidery motif transfer. 


When you've kissed him 
to make it better...use new 
UNGUENTINE to make it well! 


so scimmmmnarn ene semper): tte 





For cuts, scrapes, burns, all “‘skinjuries’” — 


New Unguentine’stops the hurting, 
starts the healing...protects 
as no cream or liquid can! 


| 

| 

| 1. Relieves pain fast—never stings. 
| 

} 

| 








623—Pick this lovely flower apron - 
for your prettiest serving style! It 
can also be fashioned of remnants 
in several fabric combinations. 





2. Attacks infection—speeds tissue repair. 


3. Guards against reinfection far longer 
than creams or liquids. 


< 
7008—You can make a pinafore, 
sun dress, or a skirt only. The 
cute puppy faces form pockets! 
Children’s sizes: 2, 4, or 6. Includ- : 
‘ | 4. Keeps gauze from sticking to the injury. 
ed with the pattern are transfers. 4¥ 
| 
| 
{ 
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ANTISEPTIC FIRST-AID DRESSING ~ 















You can order any one of these fashions by send- a  wirt WIANESTGL- The Mack D Re r 
How To ing 25 cents in coin for each pattern to: Home r 
spe I ogressiv sr, Birming- ‘ 

Order Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birming PORN nk 00 


ham 2, Ala. 


A real first-aid dressing for the whole family 
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How and why 


ANACIN 


gives more complete relief from 


TENSE NERVOUS 
HEADACHES 


better than aspirin... 
even with buffering action 








BECAUSE ASPIRIN contains 
only one pain reliever..... ADD BUFFERING ACTION 
and you still have only one. 





BUT ANACIN relieves pain, calms nerves, fights depression. 
Leaves you more relaxed 


Anacin is like a doctor’s prescription. That is, Anacin contains not just 
one but a combination of medically proven, active ingredients. Anacin 
(1) gives fast relief from pain of headache, neuritis, neuralgia. (2) Calms 
jittery nerves — leaves you more relaxed. (3) Fights depression. That’s 
why Anacin gives you more effective and better total results in pain relief 
than you get from aspirin, even plus buffering action. And Anacin does 
not upset the stomach. Buy Anacin Tablets today. _ 


3 out of 4 doctors 
recommend the ingredients 
of ANACIN 
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A rainbow of color and fragrance can be yours with a dozen 





“J 





packets of flower seed. Give plants a sunny spot. Don’t let 
seed form, and flowers will keep coming. Suggestions for plant- 
ing plot above: 1) Nicatiana; 2) Calliopsis; 3) Larkspur; 4) 
Cleome; 5) Scabiosa; 6) Centaurea; 7) Marigold; 8) Calen- 
dula; 9) Zinnia; 10) Snapdragon; 11) Ageratum; 12) Petunia. 


Flower Lovers’ March 


By L. A. Niven 


Pant late this month, or as 
soon as danger of frost is past, 
any of these 25 flowers: 


Ageratum Gaillardia 
Sweet alyssum Calliopsis 
Late cosmos Candytuft 


Klondike cosmos Clarkia 


Datura Celosia 
Feverfew Periwinkle 
Love-in-a-mist Petunia 


African marigold Portulaca 
French marigold Torenia 


Nasturtium Verbena 
Arctotis Zinnia 
Balsam Pinks. 


Chinese forget-me-not 


The following quick-blooming 
flowers will reward you soon: zin- 
nia, nasturtium, pinks, marigold, 
calliopsis, petunia, and_ white 
alyssum, 

Portulaca is one of our most 
brilliant annuals. The plants grow 
only 4 to 6 inches high, and pro- 
duce red, yellow, and white 
blooms. They are easy to grow. 

Two of the best flowers for the 
hotter and drier sections of the 
South are petunia and _vitex. 
Sometimes called lavender, vitex 
produces long, purple flowers, and 
is quite beautiful. The thick, 
green foliage of parsley makes a 
nice accent in the flowerbed. 


“The dahlias I grew from seed 
have given me much pleasure,” a 
reader tells us. “In late April, I 
put them in a sunny spot, in a 
good rich bed, planting them 
about like zinnia seed. They grew 
fast and had abundant, healthy, 
dark-green foliage. Though the 
flowers (3 to 4 inches in diame- 
ter) are small compared to the 
giant dahlias, they are plentiful. 
Colors in my bed ranged from 
pale lavender to deep red.” 

In early spring, those dahlias 
left in the ground over winter 
will send out sprouts. Here is the 
way to handle them, says Robert 
Schmidt of the North Carolina 
Extension Service: 

“Dig them up, divide, and re- 
plant. If they are not taken up 


and divided, they will send up 
several stalks which will give you 
some early blooms, but the fall 
flowers usually will be inferior. 
Be sure that each division has one 
root and one good eye or sprout. 

“If you took,up dahlia clumps 
last fall and put them in storage, 
they are beginning to show well 
developed eyes or sprouts and can 
be easily divided now. 

After dividing, keep them cov- 
ered with slightly dampened peat 
moss or sawdust so that they will 
not dry out until it is time to 
plant.” 


Every home should have a 
patio. A paved area close to a 
door is preferable. A patio with- 
out flowers will never seem com- 
plete. Include some fragrant flow- 
ers. The illustration shows a patio 
planting of annual flowers. All are 
easily grown from seed sowed 
where they are to grow. Low- 
growing plants are in the fore- 
ground, taller ones behind. The 
color scheme is based upon har- 
mony by contrast. Complemen- 
tary colors are placed together, 
where each will add to the beauty 
of its neighbors. 





Key to Planting Plan 


1. Violet Queen 
Sweet Alyssum 

2. White Petunia, 
Dwarf Single 

3. Cosmos Sensation Red 

4. Sweet Tobacco (Nico- 
tiana Affinis) \Y 

5. Chrysanthemum 
Flowered Marigold 

\e 6. Tall Blue Ageratum 

~\\ 7. Annual Dianthus, 










Single , 
8. Cynoglossom Blue Bird 


Patio surrounded with flowers. 


Showpiece and Emperor are the 
names of two All America chrys- 
anthemums. Showpiece 28 is a 
giant rose garden ’mum. Emperor 
begins as an amber, progresses to 


lemon yellow. Plants are avail-* 


able at seed or plant stores. 
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‘>* Colorful Spring 


Dresses 


Spin the wheel of color ‘round and ‘round, 
let it stop where it will, and you'll be right 
for spring. That’s why we selected 
three beautifully colored fabrics for the 
fashion designs featured in the ~* 
article “Colorful Spring Dresses,” " 
elsewhere in this issue. Yes, colorful 
clothes are going to set the 
pace this spring. You'll be 
seeing blues, reds, yellows, 
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Cc and greens teamed with 
79 white for sharp accent. 
















When I say you can 
wear any color this year, 
of course, I mean any color 4 
that is right for you. Most of the time 
you can help make a basically becoming 
color right for you by the skillful way you 
add it to your wardrobe. For instance, if 
cool colors such as blues and greens are your 
most flattering ones, select the shades and 
tints of these colors that are becoming to you. 
Perhaps one of the new electric blue fabrics 
catches your eye, but when you place it 
next to your face, it tends to make you 
fade away. You could 
make your dress of this 
lovely new blue, making 
the collar white, just as 
we did with design 
9279. Soft turquoise {2 
flatters many people, 
4 and we selected it 
=== for our design 9255. 
Selecting a matching polka dot fabric 
for the collar can create a center 
of interest, or it can just add variety. 


If a red dress is what your wardrobe 
needs, design 9165 can lend a 
helping hand. For an accent, we added 
a striped overskirt. 

If you want to make these designs 
for your wardrobe, you will, of 
course, combine colors and fabrics 

the way they best suit you. That’s 

what’s so wonderful about these 
fashions . . . you can personalize 
them by trimming them in a variety 
of ways, using different color 
schemes and different fabric 
combinations. 
Sew—on to spring! 








i You may order any one of the above dress 

patterns for 35 cents each from: Pattern De- 

How To | partment, The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham 2, Ala. 
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NIVERSAL 


FRYING PAN 
SPECIAL 


YOU SAVE $6.95 ON EACH! 


One Cookamatic Control fits all 
these Universal Appliances! 





New Universal Frying Pan 
and Detachable Control 


a $19.90 vatue $1595 & 


for only 


Now at this special low price you can have 
the same thermostatically controlled heat 
in your surface cooking that you do in 
your oven. Just plug in Universal’s 
Cookamatic Control, set it to the 
recommended heat . . . and you’re sure of 
perfect results every time. Cooking’s 
easier, food even tastes better. Start your 
Cookamatic set with this money-saving 
special at your dealer’s now! 


3-QUART SAUCEPAN 


COMPLETELY 
SUBMERSIBLE 


Each appliance 
can be washed 
entirely under 
water like any 
ordinary pan. 





AUTOMATIC FRYING PAN 





LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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MEMORY BOOK RECIPES 











March of Thrifty 





Recenrry I heard a panel of teen-age boys 
and girls declare that they never considered price 
or thrift in buying food. They stated that they 
bought on impulse the thing that pleased them at 
the moment! Do you think they may be missing 
something? 

Many of our best and most thrifty dishes have 
been whipped up at a pressing moment. If you're 
suddenly in need of a dessert, I recommend an old 
Georgia dish (nice for breakfast, too). 


Breadcrumb Battercakes 
Y2 cup breadcrumbs 1 tablespoon flour 
1 cup sweet milk ] egg 
Soak the crumbs in milk. Add flour and beaten 
egg. Bake on greased griddle. Serve with syrup 
or honey and butter or margarine. 
To save time in preparation and serving, the fol- 
lowing delicious one-dish meal is often our way out. 


Curry of Beef 


1 medium onion, chopped 

1 clove garlic, chopped 

V4 teaspoon mustard seed 

1 small cinnamon stick 

2 tablespoons fat 

1 pound top round or 
sirloin steak, cubed 


1 tablespoon curry powder (light 
or heaping as your taste 
dictates, but don’t overdo it) 

1 teaspoon paprika 

V4 teaspoon thyme 

Y2 can tomato paste 

salt to taste 

water 


Saute onion, garlic, mustard seed, and cinnamon 
in fat; add beef, curry powder, paprika, and thyme. 
Brown about 10 minutes, stirring occasionally. 
Scrape brown from pan; add tomato paste and salt. 


By Sallie Hill 


Cover with water, and simmer until 
meat is just tender — about 20 min- 
utes. Taste, and add more seasoning 
if needed; serve hot over rice, or re- 
frigerate for later use. Yield: 4 to 6. 

While the rice is cooking, reheat 
curry in hot oven (425 degrees F.). 
In preparing the rice, either pre- 
cooked or longer method, follow di- 
rections on package. 

We whipped up this soup com- 
bination in our test kitchen one day 
when we wanted something special. 
Our test board gave us the “go” sign. 
We hope you like it, also. 


Inspiration Soup 


1 can condensed chicken soup 


Vg teaspoon black pepper 
1 can condensed mushroom 


Yz2 teaspoon salt 

soup Vg teaspoon monosodium 
1 can condensed green pea glutamate 

soup 1 bay leaf 
3 cups milk 3 teaspoons margarine or 
VY, teaspoon oregano butter 


Empty contents of condensed soups in large 
kettle. Add milk, and heat slowly. Add seasonings. 
Remove bay leaf before serving. After soup is in 
serving bowl, you may add 1 tablespoon whipped 
cream and bits of parsley. Yield: 6 to 8 servings. 





A bowl of steamy, hot soup topped with 
whipped cream for a thrifty, quick meal. 


Friends often ask Eddye Ross, state home dem- 
onstration leader of Georgia, for a copy of her fa- 
vorite dessert . . . Frozen Lemon Pie, an easy-to- 
make and good-to-eat dessert. 

“All you do,” declares Eddye, “is to mix 4% cup 
of sugar with 3 egg yolks and the juice and grated 
rind of 2 lemons. Bring this to a boil. Cool, and 
fold in 3 beaten egg whites and 1 cup of whipped 
cream. Sprinkle crushed vanilla wafers or graham 
crackers in the bottom of a freezing tray, and pour 
in the mixture. Sprinkle some of the crushed crumbs 
over the top. Freeze about 1% hours. Cut in squares.” 





New kind of breakfast 
and timely new recipe 
enriched with Quaker Oats 


ORANGE-BLENDED OATMEAL 


Here’s a brand new kind of oatmeal! And a new taste de- 
light! It’s an intriguing new way for youngsters (and grown- 
ups) to get the high-protein benefits of good hot oatmeal. 
The flavor of frozen orange juice — blended into the oatmeal 
in the pan—deliciously flavors every spoonful of creamy 
oatmeal. Try it! 

Follow oatmeal recipe on package for 4 to 6 servings. 
Cover and let stand as directed. Then stir in % cup frozen 
orange juice, undiluted. Each serving may be garnished 
with toasted coconut. Serve with milk or cream. 


“EASTER EGG” COOKIES 


High-protein Quaker Oats adds nourishment and nut-like 
flavor to cookies. 


3 cups sifted flour 


1 cup butter or margarine, soft 
1 Y, I 
2 tsp. salt 


Y2 cup brown sugar 

1 tsp. almond or vanilla 1 cup Quaker or Mother’s 
flavoring Oats (quick or old 

legg fashioned, uncooked) 


Beat butter and sugar until creamy; add flavoring and egg. 
Sift together flour and salt; thoroughly mix with butter mix- 
ture. Stir in oats. Shape dough to form 36 eggs. Bake on 
ungreased cookie sheets in slow oven (325°F.) 20 to 25 min- 
utes. Cool. Decorate with confectioners’ sugar frosting. 
Makes 3 dozen. 





Look for China, Cup & Saucer, 
Oven-Serve Ware and Aluminum Ware inside 
the big square packages of Mother's Oats 





Quaker Oats and Mother's Oats are exactly the same 
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RANGE-BLENDED OA 


“EASTER EGG” COOKIES 














“Tay 
said 

beat: 
Mrs. 


















Honestly, Sue—if you had an upset stomach like 
mine, you'd be grouchy with your class, too! 









If I did, Marge, I’d take Pepto- 
Bismol. Listen—hospital tests 
prove it relieves upsets. 
And it’s wonderful 


for indigestion or nausea. 












“Taylor, you’d better coach me,” Mrs. Hooks 
said while we were taking this picture. “Suzanne 
beats me at Scrabble every time.”’ Left to right: 
Mrs. Hooks, Taylor, Suzanne, and Mr. Hooks. 


This Family 
Has Fun Together 


By SALLIE HILL and LUCIA BROWN 






Meet the 
MASTER 

FARMER'S 
<_WIFE JB 









PEPTO-BISMOL WORKS WHERE SODA, SELTZERS AND “TUMMY-AIDS” FAIL! 


For upset stomach, indigestion, nausea, or diarrhea—Pepto-Bismol’s 
special medicinal formula soothes with a gentle coating action. It 
works both in the stomach and the intestinal tract—where soda 
and alkalizers never help. For children or adults, this wonderful 
pink liquid helps control simple diarrhea without constipating. 














A FAMILY misses a lot when it wagon wheel in their back yard. TARE HOSPITAL TESTED PEPTO-BISMOL®. . . AND FEEL GOOD AGAIN! 
doesn’t share its play as well as “We somehow manage, when ai 

work. That’s the way Mrs. Charles we’re not too busy, to take a meal 

T. Hooks, Wayne County, N. C., out at a restaurant,” her mother Prom pt relief 

looks at things. said. “We find time to go together 


for chapped 


“As a family, we have a great to the movies, a circus, and a ball 
time together,” slender, youthful game every once in awhile. ; 
Cora Hooks told us when we vis- “Our entire family connection cracked lips eee 
ited her home. We had come on __(on both sides) gets together quite 
rather short notice. Everything often for meals. That’s something 
was serene and hospitable, though, _ I think too many families are miss- 
in spite of the fact that they were _ ing in this day and age.” 
leaving on a vacation trip that Besides getting ready for a trip, 
afternoon. Mrs. Hooks was “recuperating” 

As we sat on the big, screened from a wedding. Daughter Betsy 











EACH DAILY VITASAFE 
CAPSULE CONTAINS 







back porch, bright sunlight fil- had recently been married. In — eee 
tered through the leaves of the addition to the wedding prepara- Slatamic Acld 50 me. 
Lemon Bioflavonold 


old trees that surround the white _ tions, the family did a lot of house Complex me. 
VitaminA —12,500 USP Units 










frame house. Ten-year-old Suz- remodeling before the wedding. PPLY Vitamin 1,000 USP Units 

anne circled slowly around on the “Getting rid of the drop cords 30 DAYS SU Vitemia Bs ose 
“ vn ” : a ’ . ¢ ¥ i 05 

merry-go-round” made of an old (Continued on page 132B) Safe High-Potency Nutritional Formula wana nck 

VITAM ' N S = 2 

Vitamin E 21U. 

Folic Acid 0.5 mg. 

Caicium 75 mg. 

Phosphorus 58 mg 

tron 30 mg. 

Cobalt 0.04 mg 

Copper 0.45 mg 

MINERALS AND AMINO ACID Molybdenu 0.1 me 

—— is 

“ i 

You pay only 25¢ to help cover postage and Potassium gmt 

/ shipping expense idogeesiom 3 me 


Compare this formula 
with any other! 


27 PROVEN INGREDIENTS: 
Glutamic Acid, Choline, Inositol, 
Methionine, Citrus Bioflavonold, 
11 Vitamins plus 11 Minerals 





SPECIAL FORMULA FOR 
WOMEN ALSO AVAILABLE. 
CHECK COUPON IF DESIRED. 
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sig (oe ne tl 
Order this FREE 30-day supply of high-potency j. VITASAFE CORP. 283 7 
Vitasafe Capsules (a $5.00 value) to discover): 43 West 61st Street, New York 25,0. ¥. “| 
how much peppier you may feel after just a few ,- isk offer ‘I 
days. You can be fully confident because strict l: Yes, I accept your generous no-ris o a 
U.S. laws demand that you get exactly what thel! ynder the Vitasafe Plan as advertised in . 
jabel states—pure, safe, beneficial ingredients. - this Publication. . 
Amazing Plan Slashes ° Ss -d ly of high- 
: end me my FREE 30-day supply of hig 
Vitamin Prices Almost in Half . A g : “ x 
With your free vitamins you will also receive : potency Vitasafe Capsules as checked wae 
complete eter bag gee _— benefits of Barn I: oO Man’s Formula O Woman’s Formula 
amazing new Plan that provides you regularly ,. : é 
with alt the factory-fresh vitamins and minerals it ENCLOSE 25¢ PER PACKAGE for packing and postage 
ou will need. You are under no obligation to od 
Sate anything! If after taking your free Capsules J+ Name 
for three weeks you are not entirely satisfied, I: 
simply return the handy postcard that comes I! Add 
with your free supply and that will end the mat- ' ress... 
ter. Otherwise it’s up to us—you don’t have to dol? 
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“Gi bread,”’ S y I Ch f i yom Pp be — a — ag get gone BROMUS he G10 5.5 <osarcasssscoossecsesseesd Oe WANG iciicineise 
ingerbrea uzanne’s palomino pony, was christmas gift. ly supplies of capsules on time for as long as youy: : : 
oe . P . P ° ponys ° ge oe wish, at the low money-saving price of only 32.78 !: Only one trial supply per person. 7 
She takes pride in keeping him well curried, fed, and tended. per month (a saving of 45%). Mail coupon now! 1. IN CANADA: 394 Symington Ave., Toronto 9, Ont. ; 

43 West 61st St 2 (Canadian Formula adjusted to local conditions.) °! 
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Mrs. Hooks and her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Taylor Hooks, make 





ice cream in the electric freezer. The young Hooks have their 
own home nearby. Taylor is his father’s farming partner. 


This Family Has Fun Together 


(Continued from page 132A) 


in this old house was a real re- 
lief,” Mrs. Hooks said in discuss- 
ing the electrical wiring done. 
“We lowered ceilings, moved win- 
dows, and put in this cement- 
floored screened porch. We prac- 
tically live out here in summer.” 

An old, smaller porch was en- 
closed as a dining alcove off the 
big kitchen. 

“We want to open up a fire- 
place here in the kitchen,” said 
Mrs. Hooks. It’s the place where 
she does most of her work, even 
sewing, she explained, and a cen- 


Sewing is Mrs. 
Hooks’ favorite 
indoor work. She 
has made lovely 
new draperies 
and curtains for 
several of the 
rooms recently 
remodeled. 


Photos by Pat Peacock 
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ter for the family in wintertime. 

Besides her homemaking duties, 
Mrs. Hooks lends a hand with the 
family poultry business. She helps 
grade some 2,000 eggs a day. 

“IT use my electric mixer to beat 
eggs we find cracked,” she told us. 
“We freeze them and sell them 
to a bakery.” 

The Hooks family was recent- 
ly named a Master Farm Family 
by The Progressive Farmer and 
the North Carolina Extension 
Service. Read about their farm in 
Mr. LaRue’s story, page 34. 








A big garden provides year-round good eating for the fam- 
ily. Mrs. Hooks can gather collards every month, usually 
has a crop of fall tomatoes. She freezes many vegetables. 


Enjoy Relief from 
Constipation ;,,; 


LAXATIVE 
HANGOVER ! 











Hours after original relief many lax- 
atives start working again, bring- 
ing distress and discomfort. Others 
cause painful cramps and griping, 
disrupt normal regularity, make 
you feel constipated when you’re 
not! 

You suffer none of this “laxative 
hangover’”’ with Dr. Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. Dr. Caldwell’s 
contains no harsh drugs. Its extract 
of Senna is one of the finest vege- 
table laxative products known. 
Gives gentle, natural-like relief of 
temporary constipation. Get Dr. 
Caldwell’s today! 


DR.CALDWELLS 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
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t-Tasting Syrup Pepsin 


















ty SEND 
er ried CO-| FOR YOURS 
TODAY! 


Thousands wear our smart fashions priced 
bargain-low! Thousands order our thrifty 
household specials, too. Write for your 
Free Catalog and see why! Receive a Free 
Gift with no obligation to buy. 


WALTER FIELD CO. pept. 1039 


Chicago 6, Illinois 








Y Baila! 
4 NURSING 


HAVE A CAREER OR EXTRA INCOME | 
| FREE SAMPLE LESSON PAGES show how |» 
Feasily you can qualify for choice of 4 
careers as Practical Nurse, Nurse’s Aide, | 
Nurse-Companion, Doctor's Office | 
Nurse, Infant Nurse or as Hospital © 
Attendant, Learn at home in your spare | 
s, time in a few short months. High school | 
Mm education not required. Students ac- # 
B cepted up to a : BY” -..FOR FREE NURSES FOLDER a 
_ Moll Ow! dla and SAMPLE LESSON PAGES | 











Post Graduate School of Nursing Fl 
25D38 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Teaching Sunday School 


Will Be Easier With These Helps 


By JOHN Q. 


x 


“How can I find a commentary 
on the Sunday school lessons?” 
asks Mrs. Lucy Barnes of Cook 
County, IIl. 

The most widely used are Inter- 
national Lesson Annual, Charles 
Laymon, editor, $2.95; Douglass’ 
Sunday School Lessons, $2.95; 
Tarbell’s Teacher’s Guide, $2.50; 
Peloubet’s Select Notes, $2.75; 
Arnold’s Commentaries, $2.25. 
Get these at your bookstore or 
from your denominational pub- 
lishing house. There are differ- 
ences in content, type size, bind- 
ing, reading ease. See them at 
your bookstore, if you can. All of 
these are based on calendar year. 
Do you use the teachers’ maga- 
zine prepared by your church? 
Often it is as good as an annual, 
and usually cheaper. 


“Is there a difference between 
nondenominational and_ interde- 
nominational Sunday school liter- 
ature?” asks Mrs. Pearl McCal- 
lom, Owsley County, Ky. 

I recommend that each Sunday 
school use literature published by 
the church to which it belongs. 
Baptist literature is best for Bap- 
tist Sunday schools; Methodist 
literature, for Methodist schools. 
The Sunday school is the training 
ground for church members and 
helps each pupil to know what his 
church believes and what its pro- 
gram is. This can be done best 
when literature of the particular 
church is used. Sometimes it 
seems wise to use nondenomina- 
tional literature in a Union Sun- 
day school. 

Strictly speaking, there is no in- 
terdenominational Sunday school 
literature. Certain denominations 
have worked together to prepare 


SCHISLER 


certain types of literature. Teach- 
er-training books are prepared in- 
terdenominationally and publish- 
ed by the Leadership Training 
Publishing Association. It is made 
up of several denominational pub- 
lishers. 


“How can I create more inter- 
est on the part of intermediate pu- 
pils?” asks Mrs. Arnal Hutcheson, 
Craighead County, Ark. 

1. Such books as these will help 
you: Teaching Intermediates, by 
Lucile DesJardens, 50 cents; 
Things To Do and How To Do 
Them, by L.B. Griffith, 25 cents; 
Guiding Intermediates, by Clarice 
Bowman, $1. You can order these 
through your bookstore. 

2. Write headquarters of your 
church for help. Address of Mrs. 
Hutcheson’s church (Free Will 
Baptist) is Board of Publication 
and Literature, New Bern, N. C. 

3. These suggestions may help: 
(a) Be sure you are using lesson 
quarterly for intermediates. (b) 
Keep a large scrapbook. As you 
read The Progressive Farmer and 
other magazines, cut out incidents 
and pictures which might create 
interest and illustrate lessons. (c) 
Ask members of your class to do 
something. They may read a verse 
or two of the lesson, help you find 
pictures and stories to illustrate 
the lesson, write a short prayer, 
visit a member who has been ab- 
sent. Good teaching takes time, 
thought, and prayer in preparing 
each lesson. 


Editor’s Note. — Send questions to 
The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham 2, Ala. Enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope and tell us your 
denomination. A list of demonina- 
tional headquarters will be sent free 
to those who ask for it. 


Have You Heard? 


Ir costs $1.25 a ton less to har- 
vest, store, and feed silage from 
a trench silo than from an upright 
silo. At least, that’s what the 
USDA and Alabama Experiment 
Station found in a cooperative 
study on 71 Alabama farms. The 
costs were $3.93 per ton with the 
trench and $5.18 with the upright. 


® How much is a billion? You 
could say it’s a “thousand mil- 
lions,” or a “million thousands.” 
Anyway, that’s how many trees 
were planted in the U. S. during 
1957. Georgia’s Gov. Marvin 
Griffin planted billionth tree at 
ceremonies in Macon on Dec. 18. 


® Next on the list of hybrid crops 
may be cotton. The USDA re- 
ports that certain chemicals, 
called selective gametocides, will 


prevent pollen from developing 
in some varieties of cotton. By 
planting two types of cotton (one 
variety susceptible to the gameto- 
cide and one that is not), then 
spraying with the gametocide, one 
variety will become male-sterile, 
and the other will serve as the 
male parent. Then, seed from the 
male-sterile plant will produce hy- 
brid cotton. 


@ Next thing you know you may 
be feeding tranquilizers to your 
cattle. With calves, for instance, 
the drugs could be used to relieve 
the stress following weaning. Lim- 
ited tests in Illinois show that a 
tranquilizer called chlorpromazine 
hydrochloride relieves stress in 
newly weaned calves. They bawl 
very little and eat and drink nor- 
mally. 










Dirty face, dirty clothes or dirty dishes, 
it takes full faucet force to make 
them clean again. Depend ona 


Myers Ejecto Pump for 
all the water and pres- fia % 
sure you need for speed- —— 


ier housekeeping. 





“HN" Eyecto Pump 
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Watering stops take 
less time when there 










is a Myers Submers- v4 
ible delivering full ws 
faucet force with os A fae 
capacities to 12,000 ‘ Ord 
gallons per hour. 
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In case of fire you can depend on 
a Myers Submersible to supply 
plus-pressure and capacity to 
battle the blaze effectively. When 
it's time to replace an old pump 
or add an extra one, see your 
Myers dealer first. 









Submersible 
~Pump for 4”. 
and 6" wells ; 
to 15 P q 
horsepower 


Myers ix 


THE F.E. MYERS & BRO. CO., 2403 Orange Street, Ashland, Ohio Myers. 
; ® 


Kitchener, Canada 
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Fine Wood, Foam Cushions, and Friendliness in... 


New Furniture for ’58 





Sop comfort and a sense of warmth —these, above all, 
are demanded by the American public (you and me, that 
is) when buying furniture today. 
The new furniture turning up in our retail stores this 
year seems to prove it. Designers are going all-out for softer 
colors and softer lines. There’s more decoration on furni- 
ture. Wood finishes are in “warmer” tones. Cushions, espe- 
cially in rubber or plastic foam, look tailored, but feel 
soft and luxurious. 
Stylewise, Early American is increasing in popularity. 
The designs called Contemporary still lead the field, how- 
ever. Walnut, cherry, and mahogany are the most promi- 
nent woods. 
Much of this year’s furniture is designed to lead a double 
life. There are chairs that rock, whirl, or adjust to a “half- 
sit” position for relaxation. There are coffee tables that 
spin to give you easy service. There are many sofas by 
day that become sleepers by night. And there’s even 
one ottoman that opens up to make a full-length single bed. 





reser, 





js eats BS 


This pretty new breakfast set has an oval table with a tough plastic 
top in wood grain design. Remove leaf to make a 42-inch round 
table, add leaves to make a 59-inch long oval. Daystrom is the maker. 














A nest of tables in the 
Format design has a “nut- 
meg” finish. It’s a brown- 
tone walnut with a soft 
sheen. The slender, trian- 
gular tables fit together 

; smoothly, are most useful 

| for living room serving. The 

manufacturer is Morganton. 


Father will find a place 
to fit most of his clothes 
in this cedar-lined Lane 

“robe.” Shallow drawers 
hold socks, pajamas, 
and other items. Freshly 
laundered shirts have 
labeled shelf, hats go in 
corners at upper right. 








Here’s a modern version 
of the rocking chair that 
would be nice for a young 

mother. It’s a platform 

rocker, in Early American 
design, with soft cushions 
and with no protruding 
rockers to trip over. The 
maker is International. 





By LUCIA BROWN 












Lies be oa 





Ample storage space is a feature of this furniture. Bedside tables 
have a drawer apiece, and headboard has three compartments. Triple 
dresser and tall chest complete the group, made by Kent-Coffey.. Wood 


finish resists nail polish, cigarettes, fruit juice, and other stains. 





Oe eee sae fe ses 
Wood in a warm russet brown and graceful lines distinguish this dining 
room group. The buffet has a tarnishproof silver drawer; doors have 
magnetic catches. The wood is Valencia mahogany; the maker, Bassett. 








se 
Classic lines are seen in this comfortable bedroom furniture. The 
wood is cherry veneer, done in Umbrian brown finish resistant to 
liquid and stains. The design is called Invitation, made by Broyhill. 
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’ . : . < New! Flip- 
APPLES were one of the earth’s very first fruits. The Bible refers to a . aoe tas pati 


them, but not in connection with Adam and Eve. The colonists brought —_ —— Now shakes and pours. 
apples to America from England in 1629. Missionaries, traders, and 

settlers carried the fruit and its seeds with them into the frontier. Today 

there are about 2,000 different kinds of apples, and like most of the 

foods we enjoy, apples taste even better with Morton Salt. 


Any apple worth its salt 
is worth Morton’s @& 
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When it rains //\\ | \ it pours 
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Young Family Remodels Old House 





The living room is larger, looks much more spacious since the wall that divided it from the hall was removed. Mrs. 
Avery (seen here with Pam) used red material that matches the wallpaper to make ruffles for the lamp shades. 


hae" : : 
Pam’s room is done in “colony” blue and white. 
as a bed headboard. The chair was reupholstered 
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I'wo old bookcases, painted white, were fastened together to serve 
in a blue print. Dressing table was made of an old table and organdy. 


By LUCIA BROWN 


Photos by Jack Goodson 


The roomy comfort of an old home 
and the convenience of a new one— 
Mr. and Mrs. Curtis Avery, Jr., en- 
joy them both in the 70-year-old 
frame house they recently remodeled. 

When they first considered buying 
the house, the young Averys liked its 
looks. Set back from the road among 
huge, old shade trees, it has a 
“homey,” hospitable air. The story- 
and-a-half building is painted white, 
has green shutters, a wide porch 
across the front, and bay windows. 

The house had its drawbacks, 
though. One was a long, narrow cen- 
ter hall that seemed largely waste 
space. The young couple did away 
with most of this by tearing down 
one wall and “throwing” the living 
room and hall together. 


At first, they weren’t sure just what 
to do with the stairway. After much 
deliberation, they decided to leave it 
where it was, letting it extend out 
into the room. When they _pine- 
paneled the fireplace wall, they built 
a pine rail at the left of the staircase. 

A fireplace was made with bricks 
from an old chimney torn out in the 
rear of the house. A large piece of fir 
that came in the shipping case with 
their milking machine was used to 
make a mantel boara. 

Mr. Avery’s father, Curtis Avery, 
Sr., is a real artist with saw and ham- 
mer. He built bookcases and cabi- 
nets to flank the fireplace. 


Mrs. Avery papered the unpaneled 
walls herself with a watermelon red 
provincial print and painted wood- 
work white. She made rillows for 
the sofa (not seen in the picture) with 
printed cotton material that matches 
the wallpaper. For draperies, she 
used heavy, inexpensive material of 
white cotton. 

Originally, the kitchen and dining 
room were separated from the rest of 
the house by a “dogtrot” porch. By 
installing window frames and glass 
jalousies on the two open ends of the 
porch, the Averys made a breezeway 
which serves as a family room or den. 
The television set is there, plus com- 
fortable chairs, a loveseat, bookcases, 
and a braided rug. It is a favorite 
room with the whole family, particu- 
larly Hal, 9, and Pam, 6. 


The old kitchen and dining room, 
side by side at the back of this porch- 
den, were made into two bedrooms 
with a bathroom between. Two for- 
mer bedrooms in the main part of the 
house are now a more convenicnt 
kitchen and dining room. 

The Averys were recently named a 
Master Farm Family by the Georgia 
Extension Service and The Progres- 
sive Farmer. To read about their 
farm, turn to the story in our Young- 
folks section. 























The Other Foot 


By Mary Ellen Stelling 


Little Blow Beep 
Presses her horn, 
Scaring pedestrians 
From night till morn. 


When they all scatter 

Like poor frightened sheep, 
No one laughs harder 
Than little Blow Beep. 


But if she’s afoot 

And anyone dares 

To honk at her highness, 
My! how she glares! 


Looks May Belie Age 


By Dawn Flanery Parker 


I used to fib about my 
DY age, 
SE (7 But now I'm growing 
ore bolder, 

I've started telling 
friends the truth 
For fear they'll think 

I'm older. 





Voice of Experience 
By Anna Ruth McClure 


“Two can live as cheap as one”; 
This adage may be almost true! 
But let me add with accents 

Strong ... 
Three sure can’t live as cheap as 
two! 


Hair View 


By Leonard K. Schiff 


Your hair is prematurely gray3 
It is a shocking sign 
To see young fellows get that way— 


We’re only forty-nine! 


Labor Agreement 
By Ida M. Pardue 


On this all husbands 
stand as one: =. 
Housework? There’s je) -e 
nothing to it! ? 
Woman's work is = 
never done— 


As well as he could 
do it! (/ 


Special for Today Only 


By Eunice Landfield 


It never fails 

(I’m so disgusted!): 
The choicest sales 

Are when I’m busted! 


Brief Optimism 
By Grace V. Watkins 


To say a boy’s as good as pie 

Is to voice a fitting commentary— 
The goodness and the pie are 
Both so temporary! 
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WESTINGHOUSE «= COLD INJECTOR 


chills foods, beverages faster... keeps them better 
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Chills faster than you 
4 can prepare a meal! 


In a way, your refrigerator is a 
“eook.’”’ It prepares foods for you 
by chilling them. So why settle 
for a slowpoke when you pay no 
more for the fastest refrigerator 
in the field? And everyone will 
admire the new ‘‘Shape of 
Tomorrow” styling. Fits under 
your standard 18” cabinets to 
look built-in without built-in cost. 
The FROST-FREE Auto-Defrost , 
Westinghouse refrigerator also Sagat ee 
has side-glow shelves that adjust 
to 12 positions, glide out. Choice 
of 55 color combinations with 
exciting new panels. Magnetic 
Door is child-safe . . . Ceramicor 
magnets have lifetime guarantee. 
Yet Westinghouse refrigerators 


start as low as $199.95 less 
trade. See them soon! ny 
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TOMORROW 


See TV's top dramatic show— 
Westinghouse Studio One in Hollywood 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Huge Separate Home Freezer rolls out to New Cube Server showers down non- V Ve Stl nghouse 


you at your touch... holds 190 lbs. of fro- stick cubes into a large serving basket. 
zen food. And in the door, there’s plenty Lets you keep up to six trayfuls on 


of extra storage for cans and packages. _ hand for quick and convenient serving. Westinghouse Electric Corp., Columbus, Ohio 
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Call for Chocolate Candy 


By Mary Autrey 


CHoco.aTE is a favorite of all 
ages. It is well known that youngfolks 
like chocolate dishes, and readers re- 
port that chocolate is well received by 
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Here's why good food should be cooked in 


REVERE WARE 


Flavor, color, vitamins—Revere Ware keeps them all in! Copper 
bottoms heat fast and evenly a// over. No hot spots! Snug covers 
seal in all the goodness. Vitamins don’t cook away. 


Join the happy millions who cook with Revere Ware. A 
glance tells why it’s the world’s finest. Copper that glows. 
Stainless steel that gleams. Handsome handles that are cool ~ 
and comfortable too. See for yourself at your favorite store. 
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all the family. The many kinds of choc- 
olate on the market will help you in 
using the following recipes for easy-to- 
make candies which are sure to please: 
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REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED, ROME, N. Y. 
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2 Available in liquid and powder form. 


Fudge Nut Rolls 


( »\) 
SO 1 cup firmly packed 


2 brown sugar 
V4 cup light corn syrup 
eee V4 cup evaporated milk 


> Gs . 1 teaspoon vanilla 


1 cup semi-sweet 

chocolate chips 
1 cups chopped nuts 
Combine brown sugar, corn syrup, 
and evaporated milk in saucepan. 
Bring to boil over medium heat and 
boil for 2 minutes, stirring constantly. 














Keep Revere Ware gleaming with Samae. 





Remove from heat. Add \ anilla 
and chocolate chips and be it un- 
til chocolate is completely melt- 
ed. Add nuts, and mix well. 
Shape into two 12-inch rolls, 
Wrap in waxed paper anc chill 
until firm, about 2 hours. Cut in 
%- to ¥-inch slices. Store iti coy- 
ered container. Yield: 1% poiinds, 


Chocolate Nut Mounds 


1 square unsweetened chocolat 
24 cup sweetened condensed n 
2 cups chopped nuts 


Melt chocolate in small }owl 
over hot water. Add condeiised 
milk and blend. Add nuts, and 
mix well. Drop by teaspoon on 
greased baking sheet. Bake in 
moderate over (350 degrees F.) 
for 15 minutes or until done. 
Yield: 2 dozen. 


French Chocolate Candy 


package (8 ounces) unsweetened 
chocolate 

package (4 ounces) sweet cooking 
chocolate 

can (15 ounces) sweetened 
condensed milk 


Melt chocolates together over 
hot water. Add condensed milk, 
and mix until smooth and blend- 
ed. Cool for a few minutes. 
Then shape into small balls, 
using about 1 teaspoon of mix- 
ture for each. Roll in chopped 
nuts, or in tender-thin flaked co- 
conut. Cut. Store in covered 
container. Yield: 6 dozen can- 
dies. 


Raisin Nut Drops 


1 cup semi-sweet chocolate chips 
or 6 squares candymaking chocolate 
34 cup sweetened condensed milk 
cup finely crushed graham crackers 
Yo cup raisins 
V4 cup chopped nuts 
Yy teaspoon vanilla 


Heat chocolate over hot water 
until partly melted; then remove 
from heat and stir rapidly until 
entirely melted. Add remaining 
ingredients, mixing thoroughly. 
Drop from teaspoon onto waxed 
paper. Cool until firm. Yield: 
8 dozen. 


Chocolate Caramels 


1 cup sugar 

3/, cup light corn syrup 

4 squares baking chocolate 

V4, teaspoon salt 

1V2 cups cream 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup finely chopped nut meats 

Place sugar, corn syrup, choc- 
olate, salt and % cup of the 
cream in a saucepan and heat. 
Stir constantly until sugar is dis- 
solved and mixture boils. Cook 
to 238 degrees F. (soft ball in 
cold water). Stir constantly. Add 
another ¥% cup of the cream, and 
boil again to 238 degrees F., stir- 
ring all the while. Then add the 
last % cup of the cream and boil 
slowly until the firm-ball stage ot 
246 degrees F. Stir constantly. 
Remove from heat, add vanilla 
and nut meats, and turn immedi- 
ately into lightly buttered pan 
loaf pan is ideal, and let stan¢ 
until cold. Mark with knife int 
34-inch squares and turn out on- 
to marble slab or breadboard. 
Turn right side up and cut in 
squares. Let cool and dry for a 
few hours and then wrap i! 
waxed paper or cellophane. This 
recipe will make 40 caramels. 
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: 
Wr H the pledging of marri- 
agé vows, many women gradu- 
ally lose their individuality. Pos- 
siblv they become so engrossed 
in their homes and husbands 
that they neglect to keep free 
time for a hobby, or work in an 
organization that provides an 
outlet for their talents. 

Im not advocating that a 
homemaker should devote all 
her spare time to outside activi- 
ties. Doubtless if she is to be a 
good wife and mother, her prime 
interest must be her home and 
family, but surely a husband 
finds his wife more interesting if 
she is capable of discussing 
things with him other than fami- 
ly problems and community gos- 
sip. Youngsters are proud of 
Mom when she takes part in out- 
side activities. They love the 
sparkle in her eyes that goes 
with the accomplishment of diffi- 
cult tasks. Mom feels a deep 
pride to be known as Mary Doe, 
the efficient, as well as Mrs. John 
Doe, wife and mother. 

Mrs. Ruby F. Edwards, 
North Carolina. 


Retirement 


There is a definite need for 
better information for the re- 
tired person, whether from city 
or farm. Although the farmer 
never retires, he just has to slow 
down and sell off some of the 
stock, or turn the cultivated 
fields to grass and stock. 

Magazine articles are often 
written for those with a large re- 
tirement dividend. It is not these 
folks who need the help on re- 
tirement planning. The farmer 
needs help on “how to slow 
down.” 

I have four aunts and uncles 
over 80. One uncle, 93, died as 
a result of a sunstroke in August. 
He was cutting weeds along the 
fence rows when stricken. Life 
was good to him, he had a good 
mind and was able to work to 
the last. He dug 16 bushels of 
potatoes the week before. He 
enjoved TV and good books. He 
helped me with a genealogy re- 
search for the families in his 
arex. In his early years, he 
taught all day then came home 
to do his feeding, milking, or 
whatever the seasons brought. 
Retired??? Mrs. Peggy Odell, 

West Virginia. 


Progressive Farmer Recipes 
\fter receiving a recent issue 
of ‘The Progressive Farmer a few 
days ago, I laid it down to read 
later. I noticed my husband 
reading it and, of course, I just 
let him enjoy it as long as he 
wanted to. The next day when I 
started to read it, I was very up- 
set because the home hints and 
the recipes were missing. They 
had been cut out. 
wondered what had _ hap- 


to the Home Editor 


pened to my favorite magazine. It was 
just about ruined for me as far as the 
wonderful recipes were concerned. I 
got up and went into my kitchen. 
There, filed away neatly in my recipe 


box, were all the recipes from the 
magazine. I confronted my _ hus- 
band with the matter. 

I told him about it, saying, “I 
guess a little fairy came and cut out 
my Progressive Farmer recipes and 

household hints and filed them.” Then 
my husband looked just like the cat 
that had eaten the canary as he said, 
“Well, I cut out those recipes to use 
when I have time. They sounded so 


Make it a party! 


Make it merry—with Good-and-Plenty Pizza! 
Fun to eat—fun to make, too, with French’s 
new recipe. French’s own mustard recipe 


calls for rare spices, specially grown 
mustard seeds, and the very finest 





vinegar. That’s why French’s Mustard 
is so light and lively—and why ¢ 
more women choose it and use it 


than any other mustard! 


On food... wilstaro, 


In food... 


no other mustard has the light and lively flavor of 


FRENCH’'S MUSTARD 


good I am going to try them all. You 
usually hide The Progressive Farmer 
so no one will walk off with it, and I 
thought I'd cut out the recipes while 
I had a chance.” 

My husband’s hobby is cooking 
when he is at home, and he makes the 
most delicious dishes I ever tasted. 
I'm waiting for him to try out those 
wonderful recipes. 

Mrs. H. G. Johnson, Tennessee. 





Make French’s 
Good-and-Plenty Pizza 
With a new tangy crust ...and the 
best-tasting filling this side of Rome! 


Pizza Crust 
2 cups biscuit mix 
2 tbsps. French’s Mustard 
4 cup milk 


Measure mix into a bowl. Stir mustard 
into milk; blend into mix. Knead 1 minute 
on board dusted with biscuit mix. Roll to 
fit 12-inch pizza pan. Prick surface with 
fork. Bake in hot oven (425°F) 5-7 min. 
or until set; remove from oven. Reduce 
heat to moderate (375°F). 


Pizza Filling 
2 cans (8-oz.) tomato sauce 
1 tbsp. sugar 
1 tbsp. French’s Minced Onion 
2 tbsps. French’s Mustard 
14 tsp. French’s Oregano 
1 lb. bulk pork sausage meat, 
well cooked and well drained 
1 cup grated sharp Cheddar cheese 
2 tbsps. grated Parmesan cheese 


Combine tomato sauce, sugar, onion, 
mustard, and oregano; bring to a boil; 
simmer 10 min. Pour into partially baked 
crust. Sprinkle with half of Cheddar, then 
sausage, then remaining Cheddar, top 
with Parmesan. Return to oven; bake 
12-15 min. or until cheese melts and crust 
is deep golden brown. Yield: 6 servings. 
Friendly Warning: Because French’s 
Mustard has a special flavor, texture and 
color all its own, don’t expect best results 
from this recipe with any other mustard, 
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9279 — The slanted bodice line and the new triangular but- 
toning are neat tricks to slim the half-size figure. Sizes: 144, 
16%, 18%, 20%, and 24%. Size 16% takes 3% yards of 35-inch 


f 


abric; & yard contrasting fabric for the round neckline. 


See back views in “Bits From Betty” 


PATTERNS 35 CENTS EACH Please send coin, money 


order, check, or stamps. 


Pattern Number 


Order from Pattern Dept., The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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(Dresses made of Indian Head material.) 
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Three to make ready for Easter 


How would you like one of these dresses for Easter? Even if you are a 
beginning seamstress, you can make one in time for the Easter parade. Because 
of the smart, simple lines, you save cutting and stitching time. 

Special fashions, like the ones shown on this page, will be a joy for you to 
own from Easter through early fall. They possess all the good qualities you look 
for when selecting a new dress. 

The slim style lines of the dresses are classic and fashion-right. Cap sleeves 
add up to style and comfort on warm days. Since these are basic dresses, a 
change of accessories makes them suitable to wear to church, to market, or to 
a luncheon. 

Selecting a fabric to insure a flattering and serviceable companionship be- 
tween the dress design and the dress fabric is important. Why not select one 
of the many lovely cotton fabrics, either plain or figured? Cotton always assures 
style and comfort. Caring for these dresses offers no great problem, since cot- 
ton is a favorite Southern fiber for washing, ironing, and wearing. 





Uiedde. 


, 








9255 — This slim dress is a perfect back- 
ground for the low neckline edged by a 
dramatic collar. We featured the collar in a 
companion dotted fabric. This design comes 
in misses’ sizes: 12, 14, 16, 18, 20; 40 and 
42. Size 16 takes 3% yards of 35-inch fabric; 


collar takes %-yard of contrasting fabric. 


9165 — Two-way fashion! Wear the simple 
sheath alone; button on the full overskirt {01 
special occasions. We selected a bold red and 
white striped material to dramatize the over- 
skirt. Misses’ sizes: 10, 12, 14, 16, and 13. 
Size 16: dress takes 3% yards of 35-inch mate- 
rial; overskirt, 3% yards of 35-inch material. 
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Wirn three growing young- 
sters, 1 found the cooky jar was 
often empty. I made copies of 
our favorite cooky and cake reci- 
pes and glued them in a row just 
inside the door of my cabinet 
where I keep flour, salt, and 
other baking ingredients. With 
all these so handy, I find time to 
bake while preparing a meal. In 
this way I can keep a cooky jar 
filled. Mrs. J. Miller Cade, 

Volusia County, Fla. 


I bake or buy several kinds of 
bread at a time and divide each 
into meal-sized portions. I wrap 
portions in foil, slip into mois- 
tureproof bags, label, and store 
inmy freezer. We enjoy breads 
in variety; none gets hard or 
stale, and we do not get tired of 
the same old kind each meal. 

Mrs. Ava C. King, 
Pike County, Ga. 
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An old coffee table need not 
be discarded. Saw off the legs 
to about 8 inches, give it a new 
coat of paint, and you have an 
excellent tray for breakfast in 
bed. It’s fine for a play table for 
children confined to bed. 

Mrs. Marilyn Burleson, 
Navarro County, Tex. 


‘Tve lost my handkerchief,” 
was a common complaint of our 
small sons until I fastened one- 
half of a gripper snap in one 
comer of each handkerchief. I 
fastened the other gripper half 
inside the blue jean pocket. 
When I iron their jeans, I just 
snap a handkerchief in the pock- 
et. They haven’t lost a handker- 
chief since! 

Mrs. Wayne Norwood, 
Randolph County, Ark. 


Drive a staple in a firm sup- 
port near your fireplace or heater 
and drop the point of a small, 
discarded file in it. This makes 
an excellent place to strike 
matches, and then you never 
have scratches on walls or furni- 
ture, Alice Freeman, 

Fayette County, Ala. 


When children go away on 
vacation, tell them that you will 
keep their cards and letters as a 
diary for them. They will take 
pains to go into more detail in 
their correspondence and write 
oftener. The letters will be fun 
to read later. Mrs. Erna O. Xan, 

Jefferson County, Ala. 


If your eyesight is poor, make 
a little pad of black and one of 


IL 


white and keep in 
your sewing basket. 
When threading a 


A small strip of reflector tape over 
the lock of a dark door will save grop- 
ing. Cut a slit for insertion of key. 


dollars over the lace-covered table. 
Ferns and wood roses, sprayed with 
gold, were used around the base of the 


using white or a light-colored thread, 
use the black pad for a background. 


needle with black or 
dark-colored thread, 
use the white pad for 
a background. When 


nn 
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recently, 


Charles W. Krause, 
Sarasota County, Fla. 


Mrs. 
paint. 


Mrs. R. D. Cheatham, Sr., 
Yazoo County, Miss. 


For a Golden Wedding anniversary 
I used on 
wrought iron twin candleholders with 
candles, spraying all with gold spray 
I spread gold-wrapped candy 


the 


candlesticks. Mrs. James W. Ingle, 
Highlands County, Fla. 


Editor’s Note.—We pay $5 each month 
for best tip used. For all others pub- 
lished, we pay $2. They must be original 
suggestions from your own experience. 
Send to: Top Notch Tips, Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, ian i 
ham 2, Ala. 
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Where stamp use 
is greatest, food prices 
have risen the least 


In these inflationary Tt1MES, the finger of blame for rising food 
prices is being pointed in many directions. It should be interesting to farm fam- 
ilies in the Carolinas, Virginia and the Tidewater States to know that the trading 


stamp is not a contributing factor. 


This fact has been shown in two ways by the 
studies of marketing experts in universities. 
First, these studies found no evidence that 
stamp stores, as a class, charge higher prices 
than non-stamp stores. Second, from a com- 
parative use of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Index, they found that food prices have risen 
the least in cities where stamps are given 
most. 

Between December 1954 and December 
1956, when food prices for all U.S. cities rose 
1.8%, the same prices rose 2.8% in five Index 
cities where supermarkets did not give 
stamps. 

During the same period, in ten cities where 
50% or more of both chains and independent 
supermarkets gave stamps, prices rose only 


1.3%. And, in the three cities where stamp 
use was highest (75% of all supermarkets), 
food prices rose only 1.2%. 

These city by city comparisons are 
tional evidence that trading stamps exert 
competitive pressure to help keep food prices 
It seems reasonable to assume that, 
stamps 


addi- 


down. 
for families living in “stamp cities,” 
have helped contribute to a lower cost of 
living in food purchases. 


* * * 


REFERENCES: “Competition and Trading Stamps in 
Retailing.” Dr. Eugene R. Beem, School of Business 
Administration, University of California. 

“Trading Stamp Practice and Pricing Policy.” Dr. 
Albert Haring and Dr. Wallace O. Yoder, Marketing 
Department, Schoo! of Business, Indiana University. 


This message is one of a series presented for your information by 
THE SPERRY anp HUTCHINSON COMPANY which pioneered 61 years ago in the movement 
to give trading stamps to consumers as a discount for paying cash. S&H GREEN STAMPS 
are currently being saved by millions of consumers. 
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By W. W. WOODHOUSE, JR. 
N. C. State College 


Marcu is the “last chance” for several pasture 


jobs. How many of these do you have behind you? 


Topdressing 


1. Temporary grazing mixtures should have their 
nitrogen topdressing by now. If you haven’t tended 
to yours yet, it’s getting late, but not too late. Use 
20 to 50 pounds of nitrogen to push them along. 
Pick a time when the leaves are dry, and don’t graze 
until you have a little rain. 

2. Early topdressing is just as important on 
stands of tall fescue and bluegrass. Otherwise, 
these sods won't come out much ahead of your 
clover-grass pastures, 

3. Topdress clover-grass mixtures and alfalfa 
early for a different reason. You want to get that 
0-10-20 or 0-9-27 on now to avoid damage to the 
new growth. With alfalfa, you can wait until right 
after the first cutting, if you like. 


Planting 


This is annual lespedeza month. You should 
wind up sowing this useful legume by the middle 
of the month in the Coastal Plains, and by the end 
of the month in the Piedmont. In the mountains, 
you have a little more time. Shoot for March 15! 

















Good management provides good pasture for hogs. 


Clover-grass mixtures and alfalfa should be in 
the ground within the next few days in the Coastal 
Plains and Piedmont. Otherwise, better sow lespe- 
deza and wait until next September. The middle 
of this month is about right for these plants in the 
mountain area. Keep in mind that spring seeding 
is risky, but you can cut down on the risk by doing 
a good job on time. 


Management 
This is always a tricky time in managing our 


pastures. We can hurt them easily by grazing too 
soon and too hard. Yet our spring pastures tend 


to “get away” from us, if we aren’t careful. As a 
general rule, it pays to do these four things: 

1. Use your annual grazing crops first this time 
of year. They will run up and get tough first. 

2. Graze your grass pastures next. If they've 
been fertilized well, they come out early and may 
need to be kept under control. 

3. Lay off your clover-grass pastures until they 
get a good start. They'll not hurt for lack of graz- 
ing for a good while yet. 

4. Leave new plantings to the very last, unless 
volunteer small grain or ryegrass can be grazed off, 
Those young seedlings aren't fully established yet, 
and can easily be hurt by grazing too soon. 
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This could be your Funk’s G-Hybrid dealer talking. He’s sold on Funk’s-G be- 
cause he has seen what it does for his customers . . . makes big yields and 
brings farmers back for Funk’s-G seed year after year. Stacks of Funk’s-G 
seed corn are waiting for you now on the floor of his store. Into this seed has 
gone over 40 years of research with one objective; to bring the best possible 
corn to southern farmers . . . corn that yields . . . corn that stands up till you 
are ready to pick it . . . corn that foils the weevils and fights the earworms 
and all the other pests of corn in the South. This spring when you go to your 
dealer, be sure to take home bags of Funk’s-G seed. Plant Funk’s-G and know 
that you’re planting the South’s best corn. 


AMERICA’S GREATEST HYBRIDS. 





Plant them. 
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How To Fight 


ROLL aurdaget 


Witchweed 


New Crop Enemy 


By W. G. Westmoreland 


Wircuween, pictured herewith, is a serious 
pest that has brought crop quarantines to Bladen, 
Columbus, Cumberland, and Robeson counties in 
North Carolina and Dillon and Horry counties in 
South Carolina. It’s an annual flowering plant 
which is a parasite on many plants. 

Corn, sorghum, sugar cane, and Sudan grass are 
attacked by witchweed, also weeds like crabgrass, 
goose grass, and Bermuda grass. It has been found 
on weedy grasses in fence rows, on ditchbanks, on 
roadsides, and adjoining woodland. 

Witchweed plants develop from seed each year. 
The very small seed—about %o as large as tobacco 
seed—germinate under proper soil moisture and 
temperature when stimulated by suitable plant 
roots. The young seedling attaches itself to the 
host root and grows three or more weeks below 
ground, After emerging, it can bloom in about four 
weeks and produce seed in another month. 

The weed appears to grow best in deep sandy 
soils, but it has also been found on heavy, poorly 
drained soils. The small seed can be moved readily 
in soil on transplants, on harvested crops, and by 








a - ds ; as 


Witchweed usually grows 12 to 15 inches 
tall. Flowers, deep orange to bright red, 
begin to appear when plants are 4 to 6 
inches tall, and usually occur in each leaf 
axil. When host plant is killed, witchweed 
dies. Every farmer should know about 
this serious threat to farm production. 


equipment or packaging materials used on infested 
areas. Rains in fall and rains and wind during 
March and April may also spread the seed. Seed 
begin to germinate at soil temperatures of about 
75 degrees. High soil fertility which encourages 
host plant root development also encourages witch- 
weed growth and seed production. Witchweed seed 
have been known to remain viable for 20 years in 


soil free of host plants. The best immediate all-round 
control program seems to be to encourage germi- 
nation of existing witchweed seed, and destroy the 
young witchweed plants before they produce seed. 
Such a program must be continued for several years 
to be effective. 

@ Small areas of witchweed infestation may be 
handled by using 3 pounds of methyl bromide per 
100 square feet under an airtight cover. Directions 
for treating tobacco plantbeds should be followed. 
@ Using 2,4-D at rates commonly used for weed 
control in corn helps control witchweed. However, 
this does not allow the production of a normal crop, 
since witchweed causes a stunting of the host 
plant by the time the weed comes through the soil 
surface. Treatments with 2,4-D must be repeated 
every three weeks to control witchweed which 
comes from late-germinating seed. 

®@ “Catch” crops of corn and other grass hosts 
bring about witchweed seed germination. Before 
the witchweed matures seed, the crop and the 
witchweed can be destroyed by disking or plow- 
ing. “Catch” crop hosts should be replanted imme- 
diately and destroyed again before witchweed can 
produce seed. As many as three plantings of “catch” 
crops may be necessary during one summer grow- 
ing season. 

® “Trap” crops of soybeans, cowpeas, peanuts, or 
crotalaria can be used. The roots of these plants 
produce a material which causes the germination 
of witchweed seed, but the plants will not serve as 
hosts. Normal yields of these crops can be pro- 
duced, but to lower witchweed seed infestation in 
the soil it is absolutely necessary to control weedy 
grasses like crabgrass. 

Quarantine regulations now in effect determine 
movement of crops produced on infested soil or 
within the quarantine area. These regulations pro- 
tect both producer and user against spread of in- 
festation. A research program is being continued 
to learn more about how to get rid of witchweed. 














You'll be glad you did. 





This farmer knows from experience that G-Hybrids are the South’s best—and 
you'll agree when you’ve planted them just once on your farm. Make it this 
year. Don’t waste another precious year on seed corn which is not in there 
pitching for you. Funk’s-G has 41 years of non-stop corn breeding research 
against southern corn problems built into every grain. Stop and think about 
the things you want in the corn you grow—Yield . . . Quality . . . Standability 
... Rapid Growth . . . and Resistance to Drouth, Disease and insects. Funk’s-G 
has been bred and produced to give you these advantages this year. Don’t wait, 
go to your local seed dealer and get Funk’s G-Hybrids for planting this spring. 


AMERICA’S GREATEST HYBRIDS. 


Plant them. 
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Dollarmaking Farm Guides 


such seed consistently yield 20 to 30% 
more corn. Here is the way A. G. Kill- 


Do Hybrid Seed Pay? 


Can farmers afford to pay $8 to $12 gore of Louisiana Extension Service 
per bushel for hybrid seed to plant puts it: 
their crop? This cost means only $2 In tests across the South, double- 
to $3 for enough to plant an acre. And cross hybrid corn (the kind the farmer 
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buys from the seedsman) outyielded 
crib corn by an average of 33%. The 
range of increase was from 16% to 59%. 

To buy hybrid seed corn each year 
costs the farmer about $1.50 to $2 
per acre for seed. Feed corn from the 
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Starter Feeds 


Today’s improved chick strains deserve 
feeds that will develop their full egg- 
laying potential. Red Rose Chick 
Starter or Starter and Grower contains 
more protein and calories—plus 

all the antibiotics required to produce 
the hens that can and will lay 
tomorrow’s Golden Eggs. Start with 


to get those profit-producing eggs. 


JOHN W. & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1842 
LANCASTER, PA. - YORK, PA. + CIRCLEVHLE, OHIO 





TAMPA, FLA. - SANFORD, N.C. + CHAMBLEE, GA 50% 5.52 

60% 4.77 

70% 4.43 

Distributors from Maine to Florida; 80%, 3.81 


Ohio to the Atlantic 


The Progressive Farmer 


The Money 
Red Rose and feed Red Rose is in the GOLDEN EGGS 


A good flock can average 300 eggs/hen per year. Through care- 

ful management, the poultryman can break even when his flock 

Aran is only producing at 50%. But the Golden Eggs .. . the eggs 

ANDi you get OVER 50%, are the ones that mean money in the bank 

Pasta . . . . the Golden Eggs are the profits in farming. Flocks raised 

Rep ax Rose and fed on Red Rose Poultry Feeds produce at high rates 
... plan now to get those Golden Eggs with Red Rose feeds. 


G U A R .¥ NT t é ) § 3 4) 5 Feed required per doz. at different rates of production 


based on studies at Red Rose Research Center. 


Percentage of Pounds Feed 
Flock Lay Per Dozen Eggs 


increased Income 
Extra Dozen Per Ton of Feed From 
Eggs You Get The ‘Golden Eggs” 


0 0 
57 $28.50 
89 $44.50 
163 $81.50 





crib used as seed may produce 
75 bushels of corn per acre on 
good Jand with plenty of water 
and fertilizer, but first-genera- 
tion hybrid seed corn will pro- 
duce 100 bushels per acre on 
this same land—a return of 25 
bushels of corn for each $2 spent, 


Watch for Bloat 

Bloat in cattle is often very 
costly. While there seems no 
known way of completely elimi- 
nating this trouble, there are 
many things that will greatly 
reduce losses. Here are a few: 

1. Maintain 50-50 balance of 
grass and legumes in pastures. 

2. Use a penicillin-salt mix- 
ture when cattle are grazing lush 
clovers. 

8. Check herd at least two or 
three times a day. 

4, Put cattle that bloat on all 
grass pasture. 

5. Use stomach tube or trocar 
when animals are showing great 
discomfort. 

Some cattlemen keep a dry 
roughage in racks throughout 
the pasture areas. 


How Thick To Plant Cotton 

Close spacing of cotton under 
most conditions gives higher 
yields than when widely spaced. 
Thick spacings make cotton less 
susceptible to some diseases. 
The New Mexico Station says: 

When upland cotton is plant- 
ed on land infested with verti- 
cillium wilt, closer spacing of 
plants in the row will result in 
less wilt damage and _ higher 
yields per acre. Research by the 
station shows that where stands 
averaged 3.5 to 4 plants per foot 
of row, there were 15% fewer 
wilt-infested plants and up to 
70% more cotton was produced 
per acre. Also, thick spacing of 
upland cotton varieties increases 
the efficiency of mechanical cot- 
ton pickers. 


Profit From Fertilizer 

How would you like to invest 
$1 and get back $4 to $6 in six 
months? Then fertilize your cot- 
ton properly on good ground. 

Bale-per-acre cotton removes 
from the soil about 72 pounds 
of nitrogen, 48 pounds of phos- 
phorus, and 48 of potash. At 
least this much fertilizer and a 
little more needs to be put back 
in the soil. Only by following 
the best known approved prac- 
tices with cotton can this high 
interest rate be earned. 


Stop Pigs Rooting 

Before putting your spring 
pigs on pasture, put rings in 
their noses. This will stop dam- 
age to the pasture and _ reduce 
parasite infestation. The Ala- 
bama Experiment Station ad- 
vises placing the ring just back 
of the cartilage and not against 
the nose. Some prefer to use a 
ring that is placed through the 
partition of the nose, because it 
will not interfere as much with 
the operation of a self-feeder. 
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50 Year S Ago in The Progressive Farmer 





THE Progressive Farmer is 22 
years old this week, and it has 
been 11 years since Editor Clar- 
ence Poe began work on it. In 
the last five years our circulation 
has climbed from 5,000 to 
92.000. And our goal for 1909 
is 30,000. (1958 circulation: 
375,000.) 


® In our discussion of the need 
for more horsepower, tools, and 
machinery, we would not at all 
want to discourage the one-horse 
farmer. There is nobody else we 
are more anxious to serve. All 
we want to do is to inspire him 
with ambition and determination 
to do his best as a one-horse 
farmer—and then make himself 
a two-horse farmer as fast as he 
can. 


@ Using raw cottonseed meal for 
fertilizer is like burning $5 bills! 
Feed it first and get its full value 
as feed without lessening its 
practical fertilizing value. 


@ The average Iowa farm work- 
er produced $985 worth of farm 
products last year, compared 
with only $174 worth for the 
average North Carolina farmer. 
Our farmers simply must use 
more mules and machinery to in- 
crease their output. 


® Major William A. Graham of 
Lincoln County; C. C. Moore of 
Mecklenburg County; T. B. 
Parker of Wayne County; and 
R. W. Scott of Alamance Coun- 
ty are candidates for North Car- 
olina Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture. (Major Graham won.) 


@ Professor C. L. Newman of Clem- 
son College has been named Professor 
of Agriculture at N. C. A. & M. (N.C. 
State) College. 


®@ If you have everything you need on 
your table except meat, you do not 


need much meat. If you have every- 
thing you need except money, you 
don’t need much money. I would rath- 
er have 1 bale of cotton and it be mine 
than to have 50 bales and it all belong 
to the other fellow.—Letter from a sub- 


scriber. 


® Forty-nine per cent of the feeding 
value of corn is in the stover, and the 
way to get its worth is by shredding or 


silage. Fodder pulling is an utter waste 
of time.—Dr. Tait Butler. 


® This is the key to agricultural re- 
form: More power and better machin- 
ery on the farm, and more accom- 
plished in a day, heavier mules and 
more of them. Away with the half-a- 
mule farmer and convert the one-mule 
farmer into a four-mule farmer!— Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp. 











Here’s how you can grow more 
top quality fruits and vegetables 





















Pack new color, new firmness, new qual- ict 
ity into your fruit and vegetables. Grow 
for top grades with mixed fertilizer con- 
taining K-plus* sulphate of potash. Plants 
pack in extra nutrients with the help of 
K-plus. Where other forms of potash add 
chloride, K-plus supplies sulphate plant 
food. Excessive chloride adds water to 
crops and may inhibit nutrient uptake, 
while sulphur or sulphate is essential for 


K-plus sulphate of potash helps pack 


plant growth. That’s why K-plus—the 








extra quantities of sugar, proteins, 
carbohydrates, vitamins, enzymes, 
and cellulose into fruit and vegetables 
for extra quality and flavor. 








quality sulphate form of potash—helps 
you grow high yields of quality fruit and 
vegetables. Yes, your crop can store and 
ship better—and grade higher—when it’s 
grown healthy and firm with K-plus. 


® Remember the sad picture of 
“The Man With the Hoe” and 
Markham’s sad poem about him? 
It fits the man who sticks by the 
hoe, but not the man sitting on 
a two-horse cultivator working 
14 hoes at a time. Drop that hoe 
and ride! 












specify 
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® It doesn’t cost much more to 
produce a pound of pork than it 
does a pound of cotton — and 
there’s a better market for the 
meat. Why not raise hogs and 
hominy and have plenty to eat 
as well as sell? 


®The only permanently pros- 
perous farmer is one who “lives 
at home and boards at the same 
place.” He has his crib and 
smokehouse at home. Did you 
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Sow Sericea Now 


Marcu is the best planting- 
time for Sericea lespedeza. Seri- 
cea is a slow starter and slightly 
hard to establish. You need to 
get it up and developing before 
dry, hot weather sets in. That's 
why we say sow March 15 and 
no later if you can help it— 
March 1 is better in southeastern 
counties. 

Your other problem is getting 
it by the weed competition the 
first year—after that it'll take care 
of itself. This means leaving off 
fields that are particularly 
weedy, applying no nitrogen or 
manure, and no grazing or clip- 
ping the first year except to re- 
move weed growth. Sow 30 to 
40 pounds of scarified seed. 
Cover them as lightly as you can, 
but do cover them. Fertilize and 
lime according to soil test. 


Winter Cattle 
on Sorghum 


“R EGULAR tall-growing 
sweet sorghum like Texas Seed- 
ed Ribbon Cene is fine for carry- 
ing beef cattle through the win- 
ter,” South Carolina farmers are 
telling us. 

We first saw this widely prac- 
ticed in Newberry County a few 
years ago. County Agent P. B. 
Ezell told us farmers there plant- 
ed it after grain, so it would ma- 
ture just about the time frost 
came. Then they’d wait at least 
two weeks before grazing it. It 
would keep in the field all win- 
ter, or until the cattle finished 
with it. They liked it, and even 
picked up a little weight on it 
and nothing else. 

County Agent T. O. Bowen of 
Sumter tells us Ed Gulledge 
likes it, too. Last winter he car- 
ried 500 cattle on 120 acres of it 
through January. He figured the 
cost of this sorghum grazing was 
only about a cent a day per cow 
it carried. Now, folks, that’s get- 
ting winter feed cost for carrying 
cattle down to a pretty fine 
point. Maybe vou'd like to in- 
clude some sorghum for this use 
in your 1958 plans. They plant 
it in rows, fertilize it, and work 
it a few times. 


Oodles of 


“Woodle Grass” 


Last month, we commented 
that Clemson’s Hugh Woodle is 
perhaps Coastal Bermuda grass’ 
greatest advocate. Hugh tells us 
he has seen it successfully plant- 
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ed at all seasons. But spring is best, 
early spring. Then we usually have 
the needed moisture left from winter, 
and the growing season is just ahead. 


Irrigation is fine insurance for later 
plantings, when drouth is liable to hit 
it before the stolons get to growing. 
Once established, Coastal is very 
drouth resistant, like Sericea lespedeza. 

Talking about Woodle and Coastal: 
At some places folks are calling it 
Woodle grass, and Oodle grass, mean- 
ing it makes just oodles of forage. But 
seriously, it is a grass we find farmers 
liking very much all over the state, 


from away up near the mountaing 
down to the very salt flats near the sea, 


CaraGold Potato 


Is Promising 


CLEMSON has developed and is re. 
leasing a new sweet potato that those 
who have been observing it are a bit 














quality of V-C Fertilizers. 





























"180 bales on 150 acres with W-€ Fertilizer” 
—says C. A. BARRON, Smithdale, Mississippi 


6¢6I have been farming all my life and have tried many things to 
improve my crops,” says Mr. Barron. “I have tried other fertilizers, 
but I have found that precision-made V-C Fertilizer gives me the 
best results. One trouble I have eliminated by using V-C is the 
problem of lumps in the fertilizer. V-C goes through the distributor 
better and doesn’t gum up during long storage. With V-C Fertilizer, 
I am getting better yields. Last year, I averaged 600 pounds of lint 
or 1 1/5 bales per acre on 150 acres. I used 500 to 600 pounds of 
V-C Fertilizer per acre and a side-dressing of nitrogen. In 1956, 
I won the Hill District Blue Ribbon for cotton production.% 


"| always use W-€ Fertilizers!” 
— says HARRY E. JONES, Colquitt, Georgia 


661 know from experience that it pays to use precision-made V-C 
Fertilizers,” says Mr. Jones, who owns and operates 4,850 acres of 
Georgia farm land. “I used 300 tons of V-C Fertilizer last year and 
have been a loyal V-C customer for 17 years. 

“I grow cotton, corn, peanuts, pastures and grain. I use 500 to 700 
pounds of V-C Fertilizer per acre on most of my crops. I get the 
right grade precision-made for each crop and soil. This pays off in 
better yields. I prefer the crop-producing power and easy-drilling 
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Save Money and Increase Profits! 


Thousands of leading farmers are using more efficient 
methods in the selection of their fertilizers, to save money 
and to increase crop yields and crop profits. They study the 
plant food requirements of their crops, test their soils, and 
then get V-C Fertilizers precision-made to fit their particu- 
lar needs. This gives them more crop-producing power and 
better returns for every dollar they invest. You too can 
profit by using V-C Fertilizers scientifically balanced for 
your crops and soils. To obtain the exact analyses you need, 
place your order early! Give V-C enough time to get your | : 
precision-made fertilizers to you on time. To find out who 

t 


To quote the experiment station re- 
lease, it will “provide growers with a 
high-yielding, high-quality sweet po- 
tato with resistance to fusarium wilt.” 
It compares very favorably with the 
Porto Rico in baking quality, excels it 
in resistance to wilt, is very crack re- 
sistant, consistently outyields the Porto 
Rico, is smoother, and has better gen- 
eral appearance. 


excited about. It’s called “CaroGold.” 





The CaroGold does not sprout as 
well as other common sorts; so in bed- 
ding, take this into account. It makes 
about half as many sprouts as the 
Porto Rico, and it is a little later in 
maturing. It bears in a rather close 
cluster, which makes it easy to harvest. 
For this season 1,000 bushels of foun- 
dation seed are available. These are 
being distributed by the South Caro- 
lina Certified Seed Growers Associa- 


tion for certified seed production for 
next year. 


Weather Overrules 
Farmers 


SINCE Texas is by far our greatest 
cotton-growing state, cotton farmers 
will be interested in the following 





66 For two generations, we have gotten excellent 
results from V-C Fertilizers on this farm,” 
says Mr. McGougan, shown here with his son, 
Jimmy. “My father was a V-C customer and 
I have used V-C for 25 years. I produce cot- 
ton, corn, grain, lespedeza, soybeans, hogs, 
cattle. I have my soil tested and get V-C 
Fertilizers precision-made in the best grade 


for each crop. 


“Last year, with V-C Fertilizers and nitrogen 
top-dressing, I averaged 575 pounds of lint 
cotton per acre and 65 bushels of corn per acre. 
V-C also helped me to produce 25 bushels of 
soybeans per acre. These are accurate yields 
and not guessed-at figures. Considering the 
poor growing season we had in 1957, I am 


ayith YC FERTILIZERS!” 


— says SAM McGOUGAN, Lumber Bridge, Hoke County, North Carolina 


to come. 


sells V-C Fertilizers in your vicinity, write to: Virginia- 


Carolina Chemical Corporation, Richmond 8, Virginia. 


E 


The best grade 
PRECISION-MADE 


for YOUR crop 











well pleased. My investment in V-C Fertilizers 
paid me big dividends. 


“From years of experience I know I can 
depend on precision-made V-C Fertilizers to 
produce big yields. I also like the good 
mechanical condition of these better fertilizers 
and the prompt and friendly service I get 
from V-C. I expect to continue using V-C 
Fertilizers for many years 









V-C Fertilizers are precision-made in the analyses recom- 
mended by your Experiment Station or Extension Service. 


V-C Fertilizers are precision-made in combinations of 
plant foods to meet needs indicated by soil tests. 


V-C Fertilizers are precision-made to include major plant 
foods plus secondary plant foods and minor elements. 


op-producing power and easy-drilling quality since 18953 



















statement about the 1957 cotton 
crop and its lessons, as written 
for us by Editor Eugene Butler 
of our Texas Edition: 

“Texas cotton farmers will 
long remember 1957 as the year 
the crop wasn’t made until it was 
actually in the sack. It was a 
year when the weather worked 
overtime to frustrate and set at 
naught the best efforts of grow- 
ers. 

“Frequent rains from late Sep- 
tember to the last week in No- 
vember kept harvesters out of 
the fields. Never before has so 
much cotton been gathered after 
Dec. 1. An added disaster to 
many was the early freeze in late 
October. It caught a late crop 
with many soft bolls. 

“The result: A crop that in 
September looked like 4,100,000 
bales has dwindled to about 
3,500,000. A forecasted yield of 
832 pounds that would have 
been a recordbreaker fell off to 
291 pounds of lint per acre. 
Even so, 291 pounds is a fine 
yield, the largest since the 325- 
pound yield in 1866. 

“In addition to the heavy loss 
in bales, a crop that at one time 
promised to be of high quality 
has turned out to be one of the 
worst. Cotton that was selling 
for 32 cents a pound before rains 
ruined the grade, brought many 
growers only 15 to 18 cents a 
pound. 

“The year 1957 proved again 
that farmer efficiency is not the 
sole answer to farm problems.” 


How California 


Sells Produce 


Cairornia sells its fruits 
and vegetables in one of the fol- 
lowing ways: 1) Many large 
growers sell directly to large 
chain stores. Because of mild 
climate, some growers are able 
to produce certain crops on a 
year-round basis and thus virtu- 
ally guarantee the chains a con- 
tinous supply. 2) Other large 
grower-shippers sell on the west- 
ern terminal market in Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, or ship 
to eastern terminal markets. 3) 
Many smaller growers sell direct- 
ly to local stores or on the large 
terminal markets in Los Angeles 
or San Francisco. 4) Both small 
and large growers sell through 
their commodity cooperatives or 
associations. 


Yun... Hy dy 
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“A little thunder never 
hurt anybody.” 
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Research You Can Use 


Stress Poultry Marketing 

“We can increase sale of chick- 
en simply by making it available 
in the form town and city con- 
sumers want and at the time 
they want it,” say South Caro- 
lina economists J. F. Miles and 
W. H. Thomas. In a recent poul- 
try marketing survey, 15% of 
377 food stores did not handle 
poultry in any form. Nearly half 
of all stores surveyed were in 
towns of less than 5,000 popu- 
lation, and none of these stores 
offered fresh frying chicken parts 
during the first half of the week. 
Only 11% handled fresh chicken 
parts on the weekend. 


More Cattle; More Parasites 

As we get more cattle in the 
South, the cattle get more inter- 
nal parasites. Upon examining 
181 animals at time of slaughter 
in 19 North Carolina localities, 
State College found that 9 out of 
10 animals examined had one or 
more species of parasites. 

Stockmen say our warm, hu- 
mid climate and poorly drained 
soils increase parasite numbers. 
Overstocking, overgrazing, and 
mixing all ages of animals makes 
problem worse. 


10-Year Alfalfa 

Some little alfalfa plots near 
Raleigh point up big opportuni- 
ties for alfalfa production in 
North Carolina. On a red hill- 
side in the North Carolina Pied- 
mont in 1947, State College re- 
searchmen seeded plots of al- 
falfa. Now it is still going strong 
and has produced a yield equal 
to 40 tons per acre in 10 years, 
They expect the plots to keep 
going for another year or two. 

Secret of success has been 
good management, including: 1) 
liming and fertilizing according 
to soil tests, 2) preparing a good 
seedbed, and 3) using a good 
variety. Fertilizer management 
has included an annual topdress- 
ing of 200 pounds of potash. On 
similar plots with no topdress- 
ing, the stand is gone. 


Vending Machines for Eggs 

Can you sell eggs without say- 
ing a word? Vending machines 
can—vending machines such as 
those used so often for soft 
drinks. They offer an inexpen- 
sive way to sell eggs if you: 1) 
have a high and continuous sup- 
ply; 2) provide clean, superior 
eggs; and 3) give customers sat- 
isfactory service. Specialists say 
this system of selling eggs pays 
well if you sell two or more cases 
of eggs per day. 


Methyl Bromide Controls 
Damping-Off 

“Methyl bromide looks like a 

good bet for easy and effective 

control of damping-off in vege- 

table plantbeds,” say N. C. State 

College plant researchers, Use 
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methyl bromide before 
planting at the rate of 
1 or 2 pounds per 100 
square feet of plantbed. 
Try it on only a part of 


time. Sometimes it causes plant in- 


jury on heavy soils with a lot of 
organic matter. The same methyl 


slopes, and shallow V-ditches with 
3-to-1 slopes show promise in perform- 


nematodes and most weeds. 






\\s 








bromide treatment also controls 


New Type Drainage Ditches 

Want to keep up your field 
S drainage ditches with machines? 
South Carolina’s Charleston Truck 
the bed, if you’re using it for the first Experiment Station engineers say 
broad, shallow channels with 8-to-1 


ing required field dtainage, and at 
the same time allow maintenance with 
ordinary farm equipment. Two years 
of testing with corn have shown little 
difference in yields with the various 
ditches. However, channels with 
8-to-1 slopes showed an 8% increase 
in numbers of rows over the conven- 
tional channels. 











The right soil fumigant for your fields 


Here’s a handy chart that'll guide you to 
more profitable farming with soil fumi- 
gation. One look at it will tell you two 
things: First, there’s no single, simple 
answer to all soil-borne pest problems. 
Second—there is a specialized Dow fumi- 
gant for virtually every purpose. 


OTHER FARM-PROVED DOW PRODUCTS INCLUDE: WEED, GRASS AND BRUSH KILLERS, GRAIN FUMIGANTS 


Because there are differences in soils, 
crops and soil-borne pests, you'll find a 
big difference in the use of job-tailored 
Dow soil fumigants. This chart will help 
you pick the right one to help you profit 
most. But better yet, get the complete 
facts you need to make soil fumigation a 
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tle Many of my most cherished memo- 

us ries revolve around my childhood days 

th on the farm. As children we liked to 

se sit around my grandfather before the 

n- big stone fireplace and listen to his soon afterward. 


true stories of oldtime Southern life. 


He was a colonel in the Civil War 
and lived to be 93. He told us about 
having spent a lot of his money to buy 
slaves, who received their freedom 
He also told us hair- 
raising stories about the Indians when 


Country Lite Long Ago 


lived. 








he was a pioneer settler where Indians 


I remember walking a mile or more 
to church twice each Sunday. Nobody 
complained of being tired. 

We only had four to six months of 











DOWFUME* W-85 


TELONE* 


FUMAZONE* 


PICFUME* 


DOWFUME* MC-2 








vegetables, floral and nurs- 
ery crops. 


Tobacco, cotton, certain 
vegetables, floral and nurs- 
ery crops, and orchard 
planting sites. 


Tobacco, cotton, citrus and 
deciduous orchard planting 
sites, vegetables including 
onions. 


Cotton, floral crops, melons, 
orchard planting sites, orna- 
mentals, strawberries and 
certain vegetables such as 
carrots, tomatoes and Ven- 
tura lima beans. 


Strawberries, floral crops, 
vegetable seed beds, in- 
cluding Florida celery. 


Tobacco plant beds and 
other plant beds. 





as root knot, stylet (tobacco stunt), 
meadow or lesion and certain 
other soil-borne pests. 


Nematodes, wireworms and garden 
centipedes. Controls black shank 
of tobacco, Fusarium wilt of cotton 
and black rot of sweet potatoes in- 
directly by controlling nematodes. 


Root knot, meadow (lesion) and 
certain other nematodes. 


Root knot nematodes and certain 
other soil-borne pests. 


Fungi causing wilts and rots, in- 
sects, nematodes, weed and grass 
seeds. 


Nematodes, insects, fungi, weed 
and grass seeds and stolons of 
perennial grasses. 





° * e = 
Pick the right soil fumigant from this chart 
CROP PEST PROBLEM REMARKS 
DORLONE* Tobacco, cotton, certain Mixed nematode populations such A combination of chemicals 


for wide-range control of 
nematodes. 


One of the oldest general 
nematocides and a stand- 
ard for comparison. 


First high-strength fumigant 
of its kind. A clear liquid— 
does not stop up applicators. 


Has long-lasting residual 
action in the soil. 


Unexcelled for control of 
Verticillium wilt attacking 
strawberries and other 
crops. 


The most effective fumigant 
for plant beds and other 
localized areas. 


*TRADEMARK OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Michigan, 







teal money-making investment on your farm. Ask your Dow 
dealer for the new Dow SOIL FUMIGATION HAND- 
BOOK, or send the coupon below for your copy, today. 
Itll show you how to properly select and apply the fumi- 
gants you need for most profitable results. THE DOW CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical Sales Dept., Midland, 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 





INSECTICIDES, TRON CHELATES, FEED ADDITIVES, ANHYDROUS AMMONIA, DEFOLIANTS 
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The Dow Chemical Company 


Agricultural Chemical Sales, Dept. S, Midland, Michigan 


Enclosed is 25¢ to cover postage and handling charges. Please rush my copy of the new 


SOIL FUMIGATION HANDBOOK. 


Name 





Address 





City 


State 

















school. By the time school was 
out, cold, bleak winter came on. 
I remember on the cold winter 
days we would sit by the big, 
hot fire and read good books and 
magazines. We were never al- 
lowed to read anything but good, 
clean ones. 

We would pop corn and crack 
nuts, for we always stored chest- 
nuts and walnuts by the bushel— 
and popcorn, too, for our win- 
ter’s supply. We would roast po- 
tatoes in the embers. How good 
they tasted! We could hardly 
wait until they were done! 

How good the country ham 
smelled as it sizzled in the pan 
for breakfast—and those yummy 
hot biscuits my mother used to 
bake from the home-grown flour! 
Then I remember the old coffee 
mill that was nailed on the wall. 
Later a streamlined, box-type 
mill with drawer at bottom to 
catch the coffee as it was ground 
took its place. 

My father had an apple house 
that would hold several hundred 
bushels. We had apples all win- 
ter and many to sell—all kinds of 
fine apples. He never had to 
spray to grow them. He would 
haul them to town 30 miles in 
his wagon—a three-day trip. If 
he got $1 per bushel, he thought 
it was a fair price. 

The roads were horrible. Mud 
was axle-deep. There were no 
paved roads, no telephones, no 
cars, no bus lines, except street- 
cars in towns. When winter was 
coldest, the creeks and _ rivers 
would freeze over for weeks and 
form an icy bridge for wagons 
and sleds to cross. 

My father had a lot of large 
sugar maple trees. The sap of 
these trees was sweet, and we 
tapped them when they began 
to thaw in spring. 

I remember sheep-shearing 
days, too. My mother used to 
work the wool up into cloth for 
clothes and blankets, socks and 
stockings for the family. 

We looked forward to May 1 
—barefoot day! If the day was 
warm, we shed our shoes and 
socks. And I remember that we 
made willow whistles when the 
sap was up... called the doodle- 
bugs out of their mounds by tell- 
ing them little lies . . . went to 
the duck pen in the mormings 
and gathered the eggs .. . picked 
the ducks and geese and made 
feather beds and pillows ... We 
gathered chestnuts after a light 
rain... sopped the boiler after 
a batch of molasses came off. 

So many things were so differ- 
ent from today. I feel sometimes 
as if we are in a new world. 
Everything has become so mod- 
ern. Fifty years ago everybody 
was happy. We heard nothing 
of juvenile delinquency and very 
little of crime. Mrs. W. B. Duck, 
Buncombe County, N. C. 
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Visits 
With Farm Folks 


By WILLIAM C. LaRUE 


Associate Editor 


R. NEWELL Stagg, Worcester County, Md., takes 
justifiable pride in his dairy and grain farming. In 
fact, he has done such an all-round good job that 
he was presented a 1955 University of Maryland 
“Honorary Certificate of Merit Award in Agricul- 
ture.” He has a purebred Guernsey herd. 

As we watched his fine milking cows, he told 
us: “Our herd has averaged about 451 pounds but- 
terfat and 9,885 pounds milk per cow. We sell 
some breeding stock, and the heifers go like hot- 
cakes. Some go to 4-H and FFA members. But we 
dairymen are caught in the ‘cost-price squeeze.’ 
The price we get for whole milk has not gone up 
much in 15 years. But the cost of producing milk 
has doubled!” 

Mr. Stagg is also a splendid crops farmer. “In 
1956,” he says, “we made over 100 bushels hybrid 
corn per acre, Last year the drouth cut our yields 
to about 73 bushels per acre. We sell surplus corn 
and get the Chicago price because it is in big de- 
mand here on the Shore for broiler feed. 

“We raise soybeans for export. Our yields aver- 





age 35 to 40 bushels per acre. We also raise wheat 
and barley. Grain we handle in bulk. Our one-man 
combine unloads itself from its tank into a truck or 
trailer that slides the grain into an elevator that 
puts it into bins—or we haul it to market. 

“You have to use machinery to make any profit 
under present conditions. We store oats, barley, 
and corn for feed. A custom-operated portable feed 
grinding and mixing outfit comes to the farm and 
grinds and mixes our feed, adding 33% protein 
supplement.” 


Small Farmers Buy Farms 
P. L. Geoghegan, with the Maryland Farmers 
Home Administration, | (Continued on page 149) 
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How many counties do you 
know of that would set out to ac- 
complish a goal of 100% compli- 
ance on any project in a period of 
about six weeks? Well, that’s just 
what was done in Hoke County, 
N. C., and they were well on their 
way to having every one of the 
farms in that county send _ soil 
samples in to the N. C. State De- 
partment of Agriculture Soil Test- 
ing Laboratory in Raleigh for 
analysis. With just two wecks to 
go, over 800 farmers had already 
sent in about 3,000 samples, and 
according to W. C. Williford they 
weren't going to be satisfied with- 
out samples from every farm. 

This was the first project in the 
Hoke County Rural Development 
Program, and it received the full cooperation 
of all local organizations. 

Each township in the county was organized, 
and local representatives instructed through 
meetings and demonstrations on the proper 
methods of taking samples. A friendly rivalry 
was set up among the townships, and each 
tried to be the first to reach 100% coverage. 

Here a load of 2,000 soil samples arrived 
at the Soil Testing Laboratory of the N. C. 
State Department of Agriculture in Raleigh. 
Shown left to right are Gerald McCart of the 
soil testing lab, W. C. Williford, Hoke County 
farm agent, and John Flannery of the Raeford 
Chamber of Commerce. 

















Betsy’s a Basic Slag baby 


— growing fat and frisky off the rich grasses 


of her re-conditioned pasture! 


Could your pastures in their present condition provide all the nourishing grazing 
your herd with its new crop of hungry heifers requires through the coming summer? 


Not likely, for most pastures need a spring tonic—a proven soil conditioner like 
Tennessee Basic Slag—to put them back where they will produce an abundance 


of grazing grasses. 


A single treatment of low-cost Basic Slag within the next week or two will help your 
pasture off to a good start. Mineral-rich Basic Slag is both a soil conditioner and 

-a plant food. It will not only produce thicker, richer grasses, but it does it faster. 
Thus you can turn your cattle into pasture earlier... and let them graze on the 


same land weeks longer. 


Order Tennessee Basic Slag from Your Dealer Now 


Your dealer carries Basic Slag in convenient 100-lb. sacks, or you can save even 
more by buying it in bulk. If you do not know how much your land requires, your 
County Agent can easily tell you after testing your soil. 


TENNESSEE COAL & 
DIVISION 


United States Steel Corporation, Fairfield, Alabama 


TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG 
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told us that there seems to be an 
increasing need for loans to farm 
families who can’t get satisfac- 
tory financing from other sources. 
“We are helping deserving farm 
families buy farms under our in- 
sured loan program,” he said, 
“but increasing cost of farmland 
makes it very difficult. The re- 
cent raise in the limit of the 
amount of an insured loan helps.” 


Champ Soybean Grower 


Donald Wilbur, Wicomico 
County, Md., was recently pre- 
sented first-place trophy as win- 
ner of the county soybean con- 
test. “My official yield,” he de- 
clares, “was 43 bushels per acre 
-reported to be the highest in 
the county. I grew the Ogden 
variety. I own 87 acres, with 37 
acres tillable. I rent 63 acres to 
cultivate, making a total of 100 
acres of crops in all. I had 30 
acres in corn. Due to the ex- 
treme summer drouth, I would 
have had a very poor crop of 
corn, but I irrigated it and made 































a good crop. I also irrigated 4 
acres of cucumbers for the fresh 
market, 6 acres of watermelons, 
and 1 acre of cantaloupes.” 


Likes Portable Mill 


Ellis Ayers, Cecil County, Md., 
ismaking profitable use of a port- 
able feed grinding and mixing 
mill for his dairy feed. “The port- 
able mill,” he told me, “comes 
around to the farm and grinds 
and mixes feed on a custom 
basis. It is a time- and money- 
saver. I grow my own grain and 
buy 36% protein supplement to 
complete a good feed mixture 
for my dairy cows. We have 40 
cows in all—mostly purebred Hol- 
steins. We use artificial breeding 
and are getting fine results. The 
artificially sired heifers produce 
more than their dams. Herd aver- 
age is 13,000 pounds milk and 
410 pounds butterfat annually.” 


Keep Our Cotton Program 


Cullum Rogers, Marlboro 
County, S. C., told us he is in 
favor of continuing our present 
cotton program. “There are some 
who are trying to undermine our 
cotton acreage control and price- 
support program,” he asserts, “by 
getting the regulations changed 
to increase acreage and lower 
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“That's only 98.” 
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price supports and in other ways. I 
think these changes would hurt our 
cotton growers by increasing surpluses 
and letting prices fall below cost of 
production.” Cullum, his brother 
Frank, Jr., and their father, Frank 
Rogers, grow over 800 acres of cot- 





ty, and one of largest in the state. 


Increase in Trees and Soybeans 


“About 400,000 forest tree seedlings 
have been ordered by farmers this sea- 
son through our office,” says Marlboro’s 
Assistant County Agent Roy C. Smith. 
“When all orders are in, I expect the 
total for the season will exceed the 


ton—biggest acreage in Marlboro Coun- 





900,000 set in the county by farmers 
last season. Nearly all the trees or- 
dered are pines, but about 4,000 are 
Arizona cypress. Last year we had 
40,000 acres in soybeans—about four 
times the normal acreage. Leading 
varieties grown were Lee and J.E.W. 
Dairy farmers are putting in new 
equipment, including 20 new bulk 
milk tanks and two milk pipelines put 
in last year.” 





| (Esso 


| quill-PURPOSE 
GREASE H 





ALL EQUIPMENT IN USE ALL YEAR ROUND! 


When it comes to lubrication, Esso Multi-Purpose Grease H is the farmer’s 
best friend. It’s the ideal grease for all farm equipment — for truck and car, 
too — because it seals against dirt and moisture and provides effective lubri- 
cation for wheel bearings, spring shackles, steering linkages, pedal bearings 
and other chassis parts. 


Because only one grease is necessary, you save considerable time and money 
on handling and storage. But most important, there’s no danger of ever 
harming your valuable equipment by using the wrong lubricant. 


Year round, there’s none better than Multi-Purpose Grease H for the most 
important job of protecting moving parts. 


Write for a free subscription to “Esso Farm News,” 15 W. 51st St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 


LUBRICANTS + HEATING OILS - WEED KILLERS 








PROTECTS 










See your Esso Farm Distributor. . 
he’s a good man to know! He is 
anxious to serve you with the 
dependable line of Esso products 
for your farm. 






PERFECTED BY RESEARCH 
PROVED IN PERFORMANCE 








DIESEL FUELS + MOTOR OILS - GASOLINES \ FARM PRODUCTS 
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PROFIT 
TOBACCO 
LEAF 


WITH 
ARMOUR 
TOBACCO 

FERTILIZERS 


Armour has proved time and time again 
that its specially blended tobacco 
fertilizers boost crops from the plant bed 
to full maturity . . . develop finer, 
higher-quality leaf that cures better, 
weighs well and brings the top dollar! 





FERTILIZERS 







Make It’s the final result that counts... the 
~—_ gee profit you make from every basket on 






the auction floor! And tobacco men 
who want extra profits choose Armour. 


Best 
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ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 





When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 





Loosens Rusted Bolts 


screws . 


VAC -A-WA 
SEED CLEANER & GRADER 
GRADES WHILE IT CLEANS 
Removes dirt, stems, and unwanted 
weed seeds. At same time separates 
cleaned seed into TWO GRADES, 
Breed up your seed. Make 
planting easier — stand evener — 
plant only choice kernels of uniform 
size. IMPROVE YIELDS. 
VAC-A-WAY cleans oats, wheat, 
barley, soybeans, clover, lespedeza, 
FARM alfalfa, etc. 
& CUSTOM sizes. Electric, gasoline, and hand models. 
wer 


Sit YOUR OtALER 


nuts... 


. . parts 






The super-penetrating rust 
solvent that quickly loosens 
rust and corrosion. 

AT GARDWARE STORES, GARAGES, 
FILLING STATIONS EVERYWHERE | 


RADIATOR SPECIALTY CO. 
Cherlotte, N. C. 





4 Ph PS A V A ! 
Vac-A-Way Seed Cleaners—Treat-A-Matic Seed Treaters 
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Farm Better 


in 1958 


You can make your farm more 
efficient by careful planning and 
good management for the best use 
of all land, water, labor, machin- 
ery, supplies, and finances, includ- 
ing cash and credit available. 

2. Follow recommended _pro- 
duction practices to increase out- 
put per acre or per animal. 

3. Produce high-quality crop, 
livestock, and livestock products, 
and market them in volume de- 
sired at most appropriate time. 

4, Cull poor animals and prac- 
tice recommended livestock feed- 
ing, management, disease control, 
and sanitation measures to im- 
prove quality of livestock and 
thereby get a bigger income. 

5. Shop for best buys in fer- 
tilizers, machinery, equipment, 
pesticides, and other needed farm 
and home items. 

6. Produce a year-round gar- 
den, along with adequate meats, 
milk, and eggs to improve diets 
and reduce family living expenses. 

7. Keep a complete farm ac- 
count record as a guide to de- 
veloping an efficient farming busi- 
ness and to increase farm profits. 

8. Get off-farm employment on 
a part-time basis when not busy 
on the farm, or, if not needed on 
the farm, get a full-time job. 

9. Study carefully the present 
and future benefits offered by 
Government programs, such as so- 
cial security, Soil Bank, and oth- 
ers. 

10. Keep informed on public 
matters of local, state, and na- 
tional nature. Work with your 
community organization, farm or- 
ganizations, and other groups in- 
terested in solving farm problems, 
particularly those dealing with 
surpluses and marketings. 

Clemson Extension Economists. 


For Farm Safety, 
Install Life Rings 





Haywood Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict supervisors of Waynesville, 
N. C., are recommending the use 
of life rings beside farm ponds 
built in their soil conservation dis- 
trict. Each life ring, with about 
100 feet of %-inch manila rope 
attached, is mounted on a locust 
post near the edge of the pond. 
Each ring and rope costs about $10, 
a small investment to save a life. 





CHRISTMAS 
TREES 


Seedlings and 
Transplants 
Ornamentals and 

Roses é 


TREES for SOIL 
CONSERVATION 
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International 

Electric fencing 
with steel posts, 
heavy quality wire 
and the one and only 


fully dependable Fence-O-Matic Weed 
Chopper fencer costs only 36¢ a rod— 
far less than old style fencing. 


SEND WN TREE 2. AD | 
IS” | 


Electric Fence Tester! 





International Electric Co., Dept. 13 











510 N. DEARBORN STREET » CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
Mail my FREE fence tester to: | 
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Furman Noland tells SCS Aide W. Carlyle Davis about effect of 
his conservation work on feed production. Noland is growing all 
row crops on bottom land. The hillsides are now in sod crops. 


How Noland 
Grows Better Cattle 


County, N. C., for years, and that’s 
about what Noland’s cattle usually 
weighed out. But this time they 
Tue cattle buyer figured Fur- topped the scales at better than 
man Noland’s 50 steers would 900 pounds! 

average around 700 pounds. He’d The difference was a new 
been buying cattle in Haywood (Continued on page 152) 


By ROY R. BECK 
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More Trash On The Beam... 
_ Bury It As You Plow! 


COVER-JOINTER 








Tired of climbing off your tractor 
every few minutes to dig field trash 
from your plow? Annoyed at stubble 
on freshly plowed ground—stubble 
which will trouble you plenty when 
you cultivate next season? 

Then you'll welcome the new 





In cover position at top front of moldboard, Sherman Cover-Jointer. In cover 


the Cover-Jointer buries trash at the bottom 
of the furrow trench before furrow slice turns. 


position, this scientifically designed 
attachment keeps the beam clean and 
gives a better covering job by burying 
the trash; in jointer position, sticky 
soil passes over the moldboard while 
the cover turns the trash. 

A universal bracket permits the 
Cover-Jointer to be locked with a 
pipe-wrench grip on any plow in a 
matter of minutes without welding 
or grinding. Its position can be 
changed quickly to suit crops and soil. 

Made and guaranteed by Sherman 
Products, Inc., Royal Oak, Mich., 


makers of the well-known Sherman 





In jointer position ahead of moldboard, the 
Cover-Jointer lets sticky or gumbo soil pass 
over the moldboard while the cover plate 
turns the trash. It also turns the furrow slice 
when turning sod. 

Available in both right and left hand 

units for use with two-way plows. 


SHERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
ROYAL OAK, MICHIGAN 


Transmissions, Power Diggers and 
other tractor attachments. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


IMPLEMENT SALES COMPANY, INC. 


3455 E. PONCE DE LEON AVE. e DECATUR, GA. 
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{i plement Sales Company, Inc. 
See your Farm t 3455 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Georgia 
Implement Dealer Send me literature on the Sherman Cover-Jointer. 
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free literature ay 
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WOOD’S SEEDS... 


You know they'll grow! 


When you plant Wood’s seeds, you can be sure of varietal purity, 
good germination and high vigor. And they’re backed by Wood’s 
79 years of experience and steady growth in the seed business. 

For your spring planting select Wood’s field and garden seeds... 
and expertly formulated lawn grass mixtures for Southern lawns. 
Also, fungicides, insecticides and pet supplies. 

See your Wood’s dealer today! When you see him, ask for Wood’s 
new Spring Catalog. 


IF IT’S WOOD'S, IT HAS TO BE GOOD! 


woons\ T.W. WOOD & SONS 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1879 


SEEDS RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





SEE YOUR WOOD'S DEALER TODAY 








1 LAST. all fiberglass 
fishing skiff! 


Depth forward 21" 
Depth aft to 


This 12 foot fishing skiff was designed by outdoorsmen for hunters and 
fishermen. It incorporates such outstanding features as light weight (only 
106 Ibs), molded-in spray rail, styrofoam flotation and built-in bait well 
(optional at $15.00 extra). The seamless fiberglass construction of this 
skiff is exceptionally strong and rugged. It cannot leak, rot or rust; is un- 
affected by salt water, heat or cold; never needs painting, caulking, sanding 
or refastening; is practically indestructible, offering you absolute care-free 
use; and is highly portable—can be carried in your station wagon, pick-up 
truck or as a “car-top’—YOU NEED NO TRAILER. It’s always ready for in- 
stant use. And, too, it’s an ideal rental boat for fishing and hunting camps, 
ponds, lakes, creeks and rivers. BEST OF ALL IT’S PRICED AT ONLY $195.00 
(crated), FOB, WILSON, N. C. 


CAROLINA FIBERGLASS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


WILSON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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NOW make ¢0% more Corn’ 
MAKE $75 to $2579 MORE 


per acre on Corn with the 
Same Fertilizer = Same land = Same iabor 


Plant These 
N. C. Certified Hybrids 
RECOMMENDED FOR 
PIEDMONT 
Full Season Yellow: Dixie 
Ba, NG, 27, WC. 42, 
N. C. 1032, N. C. 288 & 
Speight’s D 4. 
Full Season White: Coker 
911, Dixie 17, Dixie 29. 
Medium to Short Season 
Yellow: N. C. 46, U. S. 282. 
Medium to Short Season 
White: U. S. 523W 
RECOMMENDED FOR 
COASTAL PLAINS 
Full Season Yellow: Dixie 
18, Dixie 82, N. C. 27, N. C. 
42, N. C. 288, Speight’s 
or. 
Full Season White: Coker 
811, Coker 911, Dixie 29. 
Medium to Short Season 
Yellow: N. C. 46, U. S. 282. 
Medium to Short Season 
White: U. S. 523W. 
Early Season Yellow: VPI 


Get 7 extra 
bushels for 
every ten you 
are now making 


If you have been planting crib seed corn, by changing 
to N C. Certified Hybrids, you can make up to forty per 
cent MORE corn from each acre you grow! If you do not 
plant N C, Hybrid seed corn, you are paying for it anyway 
by the lower yields you get from barn or crib seed corn. 
To plant an acre with N, C. Certified Hybrid seed corn costs 
less than $1.50 Yet you can expect to make from $15.00 
to $25 00 MORE corn per acre 


N. C. Certified Hybrids have better 
standability and better disease resistance 


All N.C. Certified Hybrids must have better than average 
disease resistance, standability, strong stalks, vigorous root 
systems, good shuck coverage and good grain quality. All 
are treated with a fungicide, and have a germination of at 
least 90%. For MORE corn profits, be sure that you plant 
only N. C. Certified Hybrid Corn Seed this year. 


Plant N. C. Certified Hybrid Corn 
Certified 


Crib Hybrid Sead 
Seed 


N. C. CROP IMPROVEMENT ASSN., inc. 


Williams Hall—N. C. State College Station—Raleigh, N. C. 
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Pies, Custards and Desserts 
are made with 





OLD-FASHIONED 
DARK BROWN SUGAR 
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How Noland Grows 
Better Cattle 
(Continued from page 151) 


winter feeding and summer graz- 
ing program. It was part of his 
conservation farm plan. Noland 
had been using rolling hill land to 
grow corn, and grazing wet bot- 
tom land. In the last two years, he 
drained the bottoms and planted 
silage corn. The hillsides went to 
grass, clover, and alfalfa. His win- 
ter feed supply jumped from 50 
to 100 tons of silage, 3,000 more 
bales of hay, and some 200 extra 
bushels of corn. He winters about 
30 cows, 50 steers, and a few 
heifer replacements. 


“Ten years ago I couldn’t make 
enough feed,” Noland says. “I 
thought if I could bring my steers 
through the winter without their 
losing weight, I was doing pretty 
well. Now I feed all they will eat. 
Last spring I still had corn to sell. 
It’s the winter gain those steers put 
on that made the difference.” 

Noland had been moving his 
cattle to mountain pasture about 
April 1 when the grass turned 
green. He'd sell steers when the 
grass got short, usually in Sep- 
tember. Cows and calves were 
moved back to the home farm at 
the first snow, usually in late Oc- 
tober. But with more winter feed, 
Noland didn’t move cattle to the 
mountain until May 5 last year. 
Grass was over 6 inches high, and 
it stayed that way. With the cat- 
tle well fed to begin with and 
plenty of grazing all summer, 
steers weighed heavy when sold, 
and the cows and calves stayed 
there until Christmas. 

Noland has only 10 acres of 
plowed land, including 1.82 acres 
of tobacco. He doesn’t even own 
a tractor. He just hires the corn 
made and share-crops tobacco and 
hay. 


Improved land use is the secret 
of Noland’s present farm program. 
Like a lot of other mountain farm- 
ers, he’s getting better yields on 
bottom land fields and seeding his 
hill land to grass. And ACP cost 
sharing has been a big help in get- 
ting the job done, he says. 

“Now I’m planning to lime and 
fertilize all this pastureland,” 
Noland adds. “I may even quit 
putting up silage. I’m not going 
to be out here working like I used 
to. I’m going to let the grass and 
clover do the job for me.” 





“Nice thing about farming, 
I’m my own boss.” 


Dutch Relier 


for 


COLD 


SUFFERERS 


STANBACK relieves simple 

1. headaches, neuralgia and pains 
due to head colds... . eases 
anxiety and tension usually ac. 
companying pain. 


As a gargle, STANBACK re. 
s_ lieves throat discomforts due to 
colds, 


STANBACK reduces fever, re- 
a lieves pain and sore aching 
muscles that accompany colds, 


Relieves discomforts of tired, 
= sore, aching muscles due to 
overwork, unusual exercise. 


Snap Gack with 
STANBACK 
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It’s wonderful 
the way 
Chewing-Gum 
Laxative 
acts chiefly to 


REMOVE WASTE: 
NOT GOOD FOOD 


Here’s a secret millions have discovered about 
FEEN-A-MINT, the wonderfully different chew- 
ing-gum laxative. 

FEEN-A-MINT is different because you chew 
it. It’s different, too, because it removes mostly 
waste—not good food! FEEN-A-MINT does not 
work in the stomach, where your food is being 
digested. That’s why it does not take away 
a@ lot of the good food you need for energy. 
Doctors know that FEEN-A-MINT works chiefly 
in the lower bowel...removes mostly waste, 
not good food! And it’s non-irritating, too. 








So to feel like a million, do as millions do. 


Chew delicious FEEN-A-MINT...and feel full 
of life and energy! Get FEEN-A-MINT today. 
16 tablets, 35¢—also small and economy sizes. 








y Feenamint # 


HE CHEWING-GUM LAXATIVE 




















Something NEW 
for YOUR GARDEN 
RID 
AL 












50c VALUE FOR 10c 
PETUNIA OFFERED IN 50 
YEARS. Grow 12 to 15in. tall. Large ruffled edged flow- 
ers of more than 20 different brilliant colors. Bloom 
all summer. Send 10c in coin today for (200 

seeds). Write today and will include our Big FREE 
New Colored Seed, Plant & Nursery Catalog. 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN 96.0:275. ‘itinois 


Away Go Corns! 


No waiting when you use Dr. Scholl’s. 4 
It’s the quickest way to relieve and y/, 
remove corns ever discovered. ~~~ 

Get a box today and see! ts 


D! Scholls Zino-pads* 
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Cooperation Makes Small Farmers Big 


(Continued from page 33) 


practice sometimes marred the 
reputation of Tar Heel strawber- 
ries on northern markets. And 
buyers have paid less fot Caro- 
lina packs because of it. 

How does the co-op prevent 
members from shipping poor 
berries under higher grade la- 
bels? They’re either fined heav- 
ily or tossed out of the organi- 
zation. Each farm must post 
grading and packing rules. Ev- 
ery pint basket contains a small 
card with the grower’s number 
printed on it. If berries prove 
inferior, the responsible grower 
can be traced directly. 

This marketing system may 
seem militarily strict. But it 
pays. In 1955, an estimated 12,- 
500 acres of blueberries culti- 
vated in the United States re- 
turned an estimated $11 million 
when marketed fresh, canned, 
and frozen. Most are Tar Heel 
berries grown in the eastern 
counties of New Hanover, Pen- 


Don’t Let Insects 


Outsmart You 


In an unusually interesting dis- 
cussion, Dr. D. E. Greenwood, 
entomologist of the Virginia 
Truck Experiment Station, Nor- 
folk, Va., calls for new ways of 
fighting insects that ordinary 
poisons, etc., fail to control. 

“Insects are too crafty a foe to 
overpower in head-on collision. 
When, for example, DDT, which 
has previously been used suc- 
cessfully against insects at a rate 
of 2 pounds per acre, suddenly 
fails, we gain only a slight and 
temporary advantage by increas- 
ing the dosage to 4 pounds. The 
only possible answer to such a 
problem is to look for weak links 
in the habits of the pest itself, 
and use these weak links to our 
advantage. Generally, every pest 
has its vulnerable points some- 
where in the biological cycle. 

“To illustrate the type of work 
needed to supplement insecti- 
cidal control, consider the fol- 
lowing lines of study: In the 
fight against certain animal-in- 
festing flies, X-ray radiation has 
resulted in sterility of the males 
and infertility of the eggs later 
deposited by females. Obvious- 
ly this can only succeed under 
certain conditions, but the think- 
ing behind such a_ technique 
demonstrates the value of tak- 
ing a new approach. 

“We know that insects in gen- 
eral have quite a bit of contact 
with the soil at one or more 
points in their development. We 
wonder what would be the end 
result from the general treatment 
of all cultivated soils. If it did 
no more than keep insect popu- 
lations within bounds, it would 
be a tremendous advantage.” 


der, Duplin, and Sampson. But at least 
three growers are located in the moun- 
tains at Blowing Rock, Banner Elk, and 
Arden. All three belong to the Bur- 
gaw co-op. They find it pays, even 
though they are some 300 miles away 
from the main growing region. 


The Carolina Blueberry Cooperative 
has 57 members, growing 2,000 acres 
of berries. None is an absentee owner. 
The other co-op is the Blueberry Co- 
operative Association. It’s an inter- 
state group comprising 360 members, 
50 of whom are in Carolina. 

Farmers by nature are intensely 
independent. But many realize the 
marketing cooperative points a way to 
survival in an economy that demands 


the efficiencies of bigness. Dr. Albert 
Banadyga, N. C. State College vege- 
table specialist, after return from ob- 
serving highly organized western states 
farming, stated this in cold-blooded 
simplicity at a Wilmington, N. C., 
meeting last November. He said that 
fruit and vegetable growers of the 
Southeast must organize or face the 
alternative of being forced out of 
business. 
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Magnesium deficiencies 
can starve your tobacco 
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TOO LATE for TOP PROFITS! 


You can lose hundreds of dollars an acre in tobacco profits when 
the lower leaves of your plants show signs of magnesium defi- 
ciency. Tobacco plants that lack fast-acting, readily available, 
water-soluble magnesium can’t grow maximum yields of longer, 
broader, finer-textured leaves. For top profits, magnesium must be 
supplied before deficiency signs appear. 

Get water-soluble magnesium — and low chloride sulphate 
of potash—from premium fertilizers containing Sul-Po-Mag,® also 
called SPM. Grow better-burning tobacco that doesn’t become 
thin, soggy, or dull. Apply Sul-Po-Mag, in premium fertilizer, 
before it’s too late for top profits. Ask your dealer for premium 
fertilizer for your tobacco fields. 


This Seal Guarantees Your 
Premium Fertilizer Contains 


® 


Water-Soluble Double Sulphate of Potash-Magnesia 
{K25O4 © 2MgSO4) 22% K2O— 18% MgO 


CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 6, itl 


HEMICAL 


WACKER DRIVE, 
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= TO PLANT . 


(A SWEET TYPE) 


for PERMANENT PASTURE! 


After years of breeding and selection by Agronomists of 


Texas Agricultural Experiment Stations, a new Perennial ° 


Sudangrass of the sweet type has been produced. It is 
ready for planting by farmers and ranchers. 


PERMANENT PALATABLE GRAZING 


Perennial Sudangrass (a sweet type) is easily established and is produc- 
tive from the start. Unlike ordinary Sudans, it makes a vegetative type 
growth which tends to keep the plants green and growing until frost. 
In wetter areas this new grass has stayed in as a perennial for several 
years. Grazing tests show that it is as palatable to meat and milk-pro- 
ducing animals as ordinary Sweet Sudangrass. Cattle eat the sweet, 
juicy matured stalks readily when green new growth is not available. 
These leafy stalks run 6 to 8 feet in height and the sugar content is 
higher than ordinary Sweet Sudangrass. The carrying capacity of this 
Perennial is greater than other Sudans, because the grazing period starts 
earlier in the spring and lasts longer in the fall. 


THIS IS HOW YOU PLANT THE CROP 


Perennial Sudangrass (a sweet type) should be planted at the same time 
you would plant ordinary Sudans. The rate of seeding should be about 
3 lbs. per acre, in 40-in. rows. Acme’s seed is treated with a most effec- 
tive seed disinfectant before it is bagged. This Perennial Sudangrass 
(a sweet type) is unlikely to become a pest. The short, thick root stalks 
do not become deeply entrenched and the roots can be easily eradicated 
simply by plowing and harrowing. 


YOU CAN REDUCE SOIL EROSION 


Perennial Sudangrass (a sweet type) reduces soil erosion from wind and 
rain more effectively than other sorghums. It’s extensive root system 
holds the soil firmly over a wide surface, and the stalks and stubble 
which are left after grazing, or after making hay, remain a long time 
with little or no deterioration. 


ORDER NOW... 


Perennial Sudangrass (a sweet type) planting seed can be bigs by 
you in limited quantities for the first time. You can order by mail. The 
minimum order is 3 lbs. (enough for one acre). The largest amount we 
can sell to you is 120 lbs. The cost is only $1.95 per pound, with trans- 
portation charges fully paid by us. 


Mail Your Order, 


With Check or Money Order, Today! 
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Dr. McCall browses through his 
scrapbook of favorite Scripture. 


Dr. McCall's 
Scripture 


Scrapbook 


By Frances Alexander 


“War passage of Scripture 
means most to you?” 

Dr. Duke K. McCall, president 
of the Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Louisville, Ky., 
asks successful men and women 
from all walks of life this question. 
He began collecting these favorite 
meditations 15 years ago, and now 
has a scrapbook containing 225 
verses of wisdom that have had 
significant influence on great lives. 

Helen Keller, whose life has 
been a monument of courage and 
faith, gave Dr. McCall the ninth 
chapter of John as the Scripture 
passage that has been most inspir- 
ing to her. It contains the story of 
the man who was blind from birth, 
and includes the thrilling verse, 
“Whether he be a sinner or no, I 
know not: one thing I know, that, 
whereas I was blind, now I see.” 

The late and beloved Vice 
President Alben Barkley once told 
Dr. McCall that the meditation 
most vital to him was a verse from 
the Sermon on the Mount, Matt. 
5: 41—“And whosoever shall com- 
pel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain.” “Our monuments are not 
erected to men who go 1 mile,” 
the “Veep” told Dr. McCall, “but 
to those who go 2—even 10!” 

President Franklin Roosevelt’s 
favorite passage was from the 
great discourse on love in the 13th 
chapter of First Corinthians. It 
was verse 12: “For now we see 
through a glass, darkly; but then 
face to face: now I know in part; 
but then shall I know even as also 
I am known.” 

Dr. McCall has two favorite 
Scripture passages of his own. One 
of these, John 17: 3, was also a 
guidepost for the great Presby- 
terian churchman, John Knox: 
“And this is life eternal, that they 
might know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
has sent.” And Dr. McCall’s other 
favorite is a verse from Jeremiah 
31: 3— “The Lord hath appeared 
of old unto me, saying, Yea, I 
have loved thee with an everlast- 
ing love: therefore with loving 
kindness have I drawn thee.” 














WoOOobDs! 


Take the muscle out of wood cutting... 
get the job done easier and quicker with 
a POULAN hustler. Here's the direct drive 
chain saw with stamina... powerful smooth 
action feeds it through the wood more eco- 
nomically. A POULAN CHAIN SAW is pre- 
cision-built and simply constructed to meet 
the requirements of the professional... and 


yours too! Try... and then buy a POULAN 


CHAIN SAW for more dependable cutting! 


FELLING LIMBING BUCKING 





r The distributor near you for the 
\l OF name of your local Poulan Chain 
ca *+@ Saw Dealer. Sales and Service 
t available wherever Poulan Chain 
Saws are sold. 





MARYLAND 
J. P. Fuller 
1812 Crane Highway 
Glen Burnie, Maryland 


VIRGINIA 


Buhrman’& Sons, Inc. 

Hermitage and 
Overbrook Rd. 

Richmond, Virginia 


Carl Heifner 

P. O. Box 211 

Farmville, Virginia 

Franklin Auto Supply 

Franklin, ;Virginia 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Parrott Saw Company 


84 Roanoke Ave. 
Roanoke Rapids, N.C. 


Asheville Boat and 
Saw Company 
Canton Road 
Asheville, N.C. 


Newell’s Saw Shop 
405 North Kerr Ave. 
Wilmington, N.C. 


Chain Saw Distributing 
Compony 
2736 Monroe Road 
Charlotte, N.C. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Boughman Chain 

w & Equip. Co. 
Route #3 
Union, S.C. 
McLean Farm Equip. Co. 
E. Liberty St. 
Sumter, S.C. 


Send for free literature 
POULAN CHAIN SAWS 
P. O. Box 9066 Dept. 10-A 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
1 am interested in a direct drive___Gear drive— 


Greenwood Saw Co. 
Greenwood, S.C. 


Eastern Sales Co. 
Conway, S.C. 


Reade Equip. Co. 
Walterboro, S.C. 








NAME 


R. R BOX_ 
TOWN STATE____—_— 
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for dependable 

e FARM 

e HOME 

e IRRIGATION 
water service 





house or pit. 


feet. 





vibration. 


resistant materials. 
@ LIBERAL WARRANTY 


y 


maintain! 








FREE 


REDA PUMP COMPANY 
Bartlesville 3, Oklahoma 
Please send: 

Address of nearest Reda Dealer 


Name: 


@ Easier to install—only one 
pipe from pump to tank. 
@ Freeze-proof without well- 


SEE YOUR AUTHORIZED DEALER, OR 


OF Qua 
CY t 
” 


Free, colorful bulletin describing 
advantages of Reda-Submergible Pumps fi 


A complete line for wells 
as small as 4-inches. 


@ 1/3 to 300 h.p. Lifts from HL 
i less than 30 to over 10,000 [FE 


®@ Capacities from 5 to over 
1000 gallons per minute! 
@ No priming — no noise or 


© Less maintenance — factory sealed 
lubrication—constructed of corrosion- 


You'll get more water per dollar 
because REDA SUBMERGIBLE 
ELECTRIC PUMPS cost less to buy, 
less to operate, and less to 


Write ssomeeray’ 
REDA. 
= 

Py PumPS 


COLORFUL BULLETIN WITH 
SELECTION CHART 
MAILED ON REQUEST. i 




















Address: 








(Street or R.F.D.) 
St 


City ate 





(Please Print) 
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Get a Good Stand of 


Coastal 
Bermuda 


ARE you planning to try Coastal 
Bermuda this spring? If so, here 
are some tips on how to get a 
good stand. 

1. March is probably the best 
planting time in North Carolina. 
Planting can be successful right 
on into the summer if we get rain, 
but March is safer. 

2. Use certified sprigs! Coastal 
is hard to identify at this stage. 

3. Waste as little time between 
digging and planting as possible 
and don’t let stolons dry out. 

4. Prepare a good seedbed! 
Otherwise you won’t get sprigs in 
and soil firmed around them. 

5. Set sprigs about 24 inches in 
the row in 80 to 48 inch rows. 
Try to get about % of each sprig 
in the ground but alwavs leave a 
tip sticking out. You can’t depend 
on Coastal to make it if you bury 
it completely. A tobacco trans- 
planter does a good job. 

6. The worst problem in estab- 
lishing Coastal is weed competi- 
tion the first season. Coastal can’t 
stand much shade, so fertilize it 
well enough for the Coastal but 
help the weeds just as little as you 
can in the process. Use 0-14-14 
at planting (unless a soil test sug- 
gests otherwise) preferably in the 
row. Then come back four to six 
weeks later—after the sprigs have 
started growth — and apply 30 to 
40 pounds of nitrogen on the row. 

Control weeds during the rest 
of the season by cultivation, clip- 
ping, or grazing. Where crabgrass 
is the main weed, and it often is, 
you can do the best job by graz- 
ing. If animals are turned on 
while crabgrass is still tender, 
They'll eat it first and can be 
taken off before they hurt the 
Coastal. Come back with another 
30 to 50 pounds of nitrogen in 
July, if needed, to keep the plants 
growing and spreading. 

W. W. Woodhouse, Jr. 


New Ways With 
Coastal 


THERE are all sorts of ways to 
plant Coastal. Two rather novel 
and successful ones were called to 
my attention last season. Johnson 
Craig of Greenwood County, S. C., 
let his “mother patch” grow up a 
little bigger than for best hay, 
mowed it, scattered it over new 
land with a manure spreader, and 
disked it in. By using irrigation 
he got perfect stands on large 
acreages. 

R. C. Berry, Jr., of Saluda Coun- 
ty, S. C., planted stolons of Coastal 
in the drill with his corn. He made 
a fine corn crop, after which the 
grass made good growth in it be- 
fore frost. J. M. Eleazer. 









LOW-COST DIXIE NITROGEN 
IS DOUBLE BARRELED! 


GIVES YOUR CROPS... 
















TWO sic sHoTs 
OF GROW-POWER 
NITRATE NITROGEN! 
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BECAUSE IT’S DOUBLE BARRELED 
BARREL #1: STARTS FAST! You get 
an immediate supply of Nitrate Nitro- 
gen for fast growth results. There’s 
more instantly available Nitrate Nitro- 
gen in Barrel #1 of a bag of DIXIE than 
in an entire bag of Nitrate of Soda. 
BARREL #2: KEEPS CROPS GROW- 
ING! ... . with a longer-lasting and 
steady supply of nitrogen as it changes 
to the nitrate form. 
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Nitrate of Soda 16% |. § 
DIXIE 33.5% 





You get—for the same 
money — up to 60% 
more actual nitrogen 
from DIXIE than from 
Nitrate of Soda. 

















THIS SPRING, GET THE MOST 
FROM YOUR CROPS—REMEMBER 


IT TAKES BOTH 
7 t : 





See your County Agent 
for specific information 
for your farm. 







See your Mixed Fertil- 

, izer Dealer for low-cost 
nm VIET DS DIXIE Nitrogen and 
anes) your brand of Mixed 
Fertilizer. 


FOR THESE FREE FOLDERS TODAY! 
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Bill Casper’s Got Money! 


Yes sir, Bill’s got some money and he means to give it away! You don’t believe the second part of 
that statement? Well, it’s true. He’s going to have a contest, open to all readers, and he has a 
string of cash prizes for winners. Look for Bill’s article in this issue, and let him give you the details. 


COLORS _  “~*“FEOUNTAIN COMB 
At, OS ————Siiiaaalinn 1 








Eventone Fountain 


TO THE Comb with venus control WII . ryt 
eeds the liquid thru your H] | pe 

ROOTS hair smooth and even like | I) / AVOID 
a beauty shop finish, remove | 


screw cap to fill when empty, adjustable for oil or 
tonic, always ready, lasts a lifetime. Also FREE trial bottle - , a 
any color, harmless, won’t rub off. $5.00 value ONLY $1.98 prepaid or pay when delivered C.O.D. 5 day 


EVENTONE PRODUCTS Dept. 6A, Box 104 + DAYTON 1, OHIO 
March 1958 155 











A GREAT NEW PLUS 
FROM TUXEDO 
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atter 6 years 
of testing 


TUXEDO 
TASTE 
TESTED 







POULTRY FEEDS 


Today, because of the addition of 
necessary minerals, vitamins, and anti- 
biotics, much of the natural flavor of 
feeds is lost, and palatability is reduced. 


FOR YOU-at your 
Tuxedo Dealer’s 
FREE Book: 


“Working With Nature for 
Greater Egg Profits’ — 
packed with authoritative 
information, plus feeding 
programs to suit every 
purpose! 


FREE Egg Production 


Record, Weighing Record, 
Feed Record and Profit 


Record, all in 1. 


it all! 








To overcome this, Tuxedo Poultry Feeds 
now contain a natural flavor additive. In 
hundreds of tests it. has been demon- 
strated that chickens like this flavor and 
will eat Tuxedo flavored feeds when they 
won’t eat unflavored feed! 


It’s only natural that when they eat 
more, they do better . . 
down to almost zero because they eat 


. and waste goes 


For better results, bigger profits, buy and 
feed Tuxedo: 

TUXEDO TASTE-TESTED Chick Starter 

TUXEDO TASTE-TESTED Pullet Grower 


TUXEDO TASTE-TESTED Starter, Grower and 
Developer 


TUXEDO TASTE-TESTED Eggmash 
TUXEDO TASTE-TESTED Special Eggmash 
TUXEDO TASTE-TESTED Complete Egg Ration 


TUXEDO TASTE-TESTED Breeder Mash Pellets 


SPECIAL NOTE: Att Tuxedo laying feeds are now “High 
Production” feeds, too! That is, they contain High Production Level 
Antibiotics for extra production, better feed conversion, lower mor- 


tality and better eggs. 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 
SUMTER 


CINCINNATI 





TAMPA Our th Year 








pau Flower Arrangement 
Qui 


ickly and Easily at Home 
Prepare for tremendous money making op- 
portunities full or spare time. Learn corsage 
construction, floral arrangement, wedding de- 
signs, rememberance pieces, on ae how 
to start your own_ business ke money 
while learning. STUDY ANDO EARN YOUR oP LO- 
MA AT HOME. Send for FREE BOOK... ‘‘Op- 


portunities in Floristry” 






7 “NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Studio PF -38, 


11826 San Vicente Bivd., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 










Factory Short Cuts give Custom Look 
to “Made-at-Home” Clothes 
SAVE and EARN money while learning exciting NEW 
METHODS for Home Dressmaking. Write for FREE | 40 
Booklet describing unique home study Sewing Course. “7% 
GOOD DRESSMAKING INSTITUTE iad 
Dept. PF-358, 11826 San Vicente, Los Angeles 49, Calif. 
156 
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IF YOU SELL FARMERS... 


Add Big Extra Earnings . . . Demonstrate Valuable 
FARM BOOKS by POPULAR MECHANICS 
Show your farmer-customers these vital books, filled 
with profit-building information... and they order on 
sight. Make up to $6.75 extra profit at every farm 
with 5 books published by internationally-famous 
Popular Mechanics Press: Veterinary Guide, Farm 
Manual, Profitable Dairy Herd, Hog Profits, Artificial 
Bre eding. Everything farmers need and want to know. 


F R E E ¥ Demonstration Book Set Offer... 

® and Complete Wlustrated Sales Kit 
Rush name, address today for complete information 
on how you can make good money with PM Press 
Farm Books. All FREE, no obligation. 


POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS, Dept. .23-C 
200 E. Ontario Street, Chicago 11, IMinois 


Dixie’s Largest 


Leghorn Breeder 


Iva Poultry Farm in Anderson 
County, S. C., owned and oper- 
ated by T. C. Gray, is a working 
farm. With a hatching capacity 
of 40,000 eggs and a_ brooding 
capacity for close to 60,000 chicks, 
Gray has what is thought to be 
the South’s largest Leghorn hatch- 
ery and breeding farm. 

An early 4-H poultry project 
got T. C. started in the poultry 
business. His poultry farm was 
founded over 25 years ago with 
10 hens, 1 rooster, and $20 in cash. 
He still feels a deep indebtedness 
to 4-H for his success. Last year 
he gave 50,000 White Leghorn 
day-old cockerels to 4-H young- 
sters and to county institutions. 

Selling in every range from 
fresh eggs to laying hens, Gray 
handles his own Gray Cross Leg- 
horn—which he has perfected over 
the years—and two other leading 
strains, Babcock and Tom Barron. 

In his hatchery, Gray has com- 
pletely electrified all units and 
equipped them with controls that 
sound an alarm if the temperature 
is off 1 degree. By pressing a but- 
ton, he can turn the trays at one 
time. Or if necessary, all trays can 
be turned by hand with cables. 


Gray has built his own coke- 
burning hot water boilers that will 
handle 36,000 birds, and has de- 
signed his brooder house. He can 
carry 19,000 chicks in batteries on 
wire from 10 to 14 days. Fans 
start automatically, if the room 
temperature rises, and no battery 
is over 20 feet from the feed. 

A feed mill makes the greatest 
saving on the farm. Gray can han- 
dle a carload of grain daily with 
his feed and hammer mill. He 
buys grain, including ground oats, 
by the carload. 

Chickens are ranged in 70 wide- 
ly scattered range shelters, with 
138 birds in a house. Cockerels 
are kept on a separate range. Gray 
has developed an excellent started 
pullet market and uses his brood- 
ing houses for this purpose from 
December until May 1. Directly 
after the season, he cleans out the 
brooders and fills up the house 
with started birds to hit the sum- 
mer egg market. 

In the hatchery salesroom, Gray 
keeps a refrigerator well stocked 
with vaccines. “They’re the same 
type I use,” he says. “I want my 
customers to get off to the right 
start.” Charles L. Stratton. 





¥% as light . . . just as strong 


Wifi LIGHTWEIGHT MASONRY UNITS 
® 















masonry units are ideal for modern farm buil 
remodeling or restoring. Construction is qu 
easier, more economical because SOLITE is 
light as ordinary masonry units. 
lifetime and their high insulative qualities 


keep even temperatures the year around. SOLITE’S 
equally 
adaptable for interiors as well as exteriors. 


beautiful uniform color and texture is 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 


LOW MAINTENANCE * FIRESAFE 
TERMITEPROOF e RATPROOF e 
RUSTPROOF * HOLDS NAILS ® 
WEATHERTIGHT @ SOUND ABSORBENT 


Modernize your farm, increase production and profits. 


Whether you do-it-yourself or have it done SOLITE 


They last a 


FOR 
EVERY 
FARM 
NEED 





ding, 
icker, 
V2 as 


help 


OUTSTANDING FOR 


HOMES @ DAIRY BARNS @ TOBACCO 
BARNS @ POULTRY HOUSES @ HOG 


GRANARIES @ MILK 
IMPLEMENT SHEDS 


HOUSES e 
HOUSES s 





Get full details 


from your SOLITE Block Manufacturer listed in the yellow pages of 


your telephone directory... orw 


MMF 





rite 


OFFICES: 


P. O. Box 9138, Richmond, Va. 
P. O. Box 1843, Charlotte, N. C. 
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POULTRY 


A Dozen Eggs BIGGER YIELDS PER ACRE WITH— 


for 20 Cents? 
action NITROLIME 


Hicx feed cost—low egg prices! 

keeps teat OPEN to poultrymen today. Anthony P. 
... speeds HEALING Stemberger of the Agricultural AL” ITR. 
* TRADE MARA REG US PAT OFF. 






These words are only too familiar 


Dr. Naylor Dilators promote Economics Department at N. C. 
- natural milking and normal State College tells us we need to 
healing because they ACT TWO WAYS: produce eggs at a feed cost of 20 | rs, 
1. ACT MECHANICALLY — keeps cents per dozen or less, to reach Bees : 


end of teat open to maintain free milk 
flow. Stays in large or small teats. 


2. ACT MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 


a realistic level of efficiency. Let’s 
take a look and see just what will 


| in the Dilator is released in the teat be needed to reach this goal. 
for prolonged antiseptic action— directly For this there are two things 
@ _2t site of trouble. we can do: 1) we can reduce feed 








ee costs so even low rates of lay will 
or write: 


/ H.W. NAYLOR CO. reach the goal, or 2) we can raise 

A\q@\ Morris 7, N.Y. more efficient layers. 

\ ; Large pkg. (45) $1.00 Under present Government 
wv] — Trial pkg. (16) 50¢ price-support programs for feed 
grains, it is very unlikely we can 
do much about reducing feed 
costs. That means we'll have to 
reach our goal with feed prices 
at about the present level. This 
explains the present race to get 
more production per hen. Good 
breeding, feeding, and manage- 
ment pave the road in our drive 
to produce low-cost eggs. 

Let us suppose we can buy 100 
pounds of laying ration for $4— 
about the cost of feed at the pres- 
ent time. To produce eggs for 20 
cents-a-dozen feed cost requires 
that we get 20 dozen eggs for 


each 100 pounds of feed used—a S M A R T F A R M E R NS) 


conversion of 5 pounds of feed 


into 1 dozen eggs. This would DEPEND ON NITROLIME 


require the following performance 


from your flock: ae AND CAL-NITRO FO R: 


Rate of Eggs Per 


Good start for Size Hen Lay Wane 












ITS 





5-pound hen 65% 237 : : 
a good horse inadtn oe 955 e Maximum rian MGI . 
7-pound hen 80% 292 @e Double-Action Nitrogen Feeding 
“Bringing ’em up right” means 8-pound hen 90% 828 ; : 
never giving a blemish a chance e Neutral Soil Reaction 
to develop . . . treating cuts, sores, The heavier the hen, the higher . 
and abrasions at once . . . prompt the rate of lay must be to get a e Resistance to Leaching 
relief for stiffness and strained 5-to-1 feed conversion ratio. This ; : : 
rage ees _ ~ . Her is because heavier hens need larger e Easier Application 
e€ JOD is sorbine. arge bottle ‘ * sas 
costs only $2.50 at any druggist. | < tea for oe e Better Stora ge 
W. ?. Youe, tee, Sevtagiield, Mec. ody weig it than do lighter birds. 
To produce eggs for much less e Low Cost Application 
ABSORBI A) E than 20 cents per dozen feed cost 
_F —say 12 to 15 cents—would re- e Balanced Formula— 
: z quire either a phenomenal rate of 10.25% Nitrate Nitrogen 
en lay or a very cheap feed. It can 10.25% Ammonia Nitrogen 
: be done by poultrymen feeding 








home-grown grains priced at the THE IDEAL NITROGEN FERTILIZER FOR: 
cost of production. If such grains a 
are priced at market value, how- SMALL G RAINS 

ever, feed cost per dozen rises. 
Valuing home-grown grains at cost > Okra Vi ae] ey -) @ 
of production makes the egg en- Z 


: a ) _ terprise appear much more profit- wd fore mee), | 
All quiet on the able than it actually is. 










0 
: teething front... While setting our sights on the ay ee vy sie am Be el-7:¥ 01018) 
Apply medically-formulated Num-Zit Teething goal, let’s not forget that feed cost a Tes xi ae 
DS Lotion to baby’s gums for quick, safe relief per dozen eggs may not be as im- CORN 
of teething pain. At all drug counters portant as feed cost per pound of “Hear your crops grow 
eggs if you can sell your eggs by with Nitrolime or Cal-Nitro FRU iTs 





NUM-ZIT 


Teething Lotion 


CEES 


CO. SO 


PARENTS; 
+: PARGATINE 


the pound. A dozen Mediums 
produced at a feed cost of 20 cents 








Fer teatidahs. dontuve <4 | cost more per pound to produce | ° agg for Nitrolime and Cal-Nitro at your local fertilizer dealer 
Bete: hi at than a dozen Large eggs at a feed 

irritation, neuralgic pains, © EY & BAKER 
ask for NUM-ZIT Adult Strength. | cost of 22 cents, and the Large — 











—— Products of PUREPAC Corporotion ———- | eggs bring a higher market price. 
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PROVED and IMPROVED 


for more efficient and nutritious feeding 


1958 MARIETTA yy 


A\\ ; / 
new DUR-A- 


Revolutionary 






COTE, the most durable silo in- 
terior finish yet, seals all pores t 
and joints to keep silage fresh, 
sweet, nutritious. Strong, hard 4 ?” 
DUR-A-COTE won’t crack, §je]U) -7.Wiele. tay 
chip or peel and is unaffected [RiYminina 
by corrosive silage acids. P eq Bs 
5 ; ; ‘ . greatest silo 
This great new interior finish I : 
plus Marietta’s stronger hoop- improvement in ‘ 
ing system, large feeding chute, 40 years : i i 
rustproof dome, convenient fill- 
ing ladder and many other fea- | 
tures make the ’58 “Harvest " * 
King” the finest silo ever. Find out why a i | 
Marietta “Harvest King” silo is your best 
answer to more profits from your present «+ te . 
acreage and herd ... send coupon today. 
BIG DISCOUNT for early orders | : _—— 
“Based on BAKELITE Brand Plastic Resins (Registered Trade-Mark a, } 
of Union Carbide Corporation) a % e 1 
: —s 2 
ee me 
Dice BRANCH OFFICES: Charlotte 6, N.C., 1 } ie H 
Reena Saar ea Mc d., Nashville, Tenn., i ——s 


Sew 


é OWA CONCRETE CORPORATION fe | 
RIETTA, OHIO : i we. | 
4 


Send complete details on Marietta * Narven King" silo 
i and easy payment plan. 


H NAME 


(ema. 





ADDRESS 





CITY 


STATE 











BILL CASPER’S FOLLY 


Everybody knows Bill Casper is a peculiar fellow. His principal hobby is reading the 
ads. That, of course, is not bad, but Bill has “gone off the deep end.” 

Here’s how. The editor gave him a lot of money, and it started burning his pockets. So 
he’s giving it all away to readers of The Progressive Farmer to find out how well the 
are following his advice to read the ads. Turn to his article in this issue and he will te ‘i 
you all about his “Most Interesting Ad” contest. 








FOR GREATER CORN YIELDS 
FOR GREATER CHOICE OF HYBRIDS 
FOR GREATER CORN PRODUCTION IN ’58 


FULL SEASON: 
Speight’s D 4 
Speight’s Dixie 82 
Speight’s N. C. 288 
Speight’s Dixie 18 
Speight’s N. C. 42 
Speight’s Dixie 29 
Speight’s N. C. 27 
MEDIUM EARLY: 
Speight’s N. C. 46 
Speight’s U. S$. 523-w 


VERY EARLY: 
Speight’s VPI 426 


ANOW™ Oni c\r 
QUALITY 


SPEICHT'S 


SEEOS 
4 Sar 
Ap TA ay 


Choose from Speight’s Farm Tested Hybrids 
Be sure to ask about the new Speight’s D 4 


Speight’s D 4 is a new yellow hybrid corn developed on 
our farm and released to the farmers in very limited 
quantities for the first time in 1957 It has the same 
male parent as Dixie 82. Speight’s D 4 has excellent 
grain quality with ear tips being very well covered. 
Under favorable growing conditions this hybrid will 
Produce two medium size ears, usually about ten inches 
lower on the stalk than most other widely used hy- 
brids. The stalk also grows about ten inches shorter 
than a majority of the other popular corns on the 
market today. The percentage of lodging in our D 4 has 
been less than most other corns tested. In our 1956 
variety test in Jones and Pitt Counties (N. C.) D 4 mede 
an average of 963 bushels per acre. 


(WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE) 


SPEIGHT SEED FARMS 
Phone Greenville 4038 WINTERVILLE, N. C. 
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Seen and Heard 
by Our Editors 


By William D. Poe 


6 

Weve got to provide the 
housewife what she wants in food 
products — instead of what we 
think she wants!” So says Market 
Manager Jim Graham. And he’s 
right. Womenfolks now control 
America’s economy as well as its 
husbands. 


“Growing pains of progress.” 
That’s how our friend, Editor Paul 
Sanders, describes vast changes 
in the South today. Some of them 
are painful, indeed. But if we can 
come out of the present revolu- 
tion in our way of living without 
losing our rural stamina, strength, 
and tranquillity, there’s sure to 
be a better day ahead. 


Tobacco farmers must consider 
return per hour of labor instead of 
return per acre in considering new 
enterprises. Not many crops will 
bring more per acre than tobacco. 
But a whopping number of crop 
and livestock enterprises pay a lot 


more for each hour of time put 
into them. 


“Television,” a Virginia farmer 
declares, “is the most dangerous 
invention in American history. It 
is killing the art of conversation 
and discussion. And it is only as 
we bring our problems out into 
the open and expose them to the 
cold light of logic that we can 
hope to find their solution.” 


Electricity is put to good use 
by California farmers, as we ob- 
served on a recent trip. Their con- 
sumption averages 47,000  kilo- 
watt hours per farm per vear, com- 
pared with only 5,000. kilowatt 
hours per farm in other areas. Just 
another example, California farm- 
ers pointed out to us, of how they 
mechanize their farming to save 
time, labor, and money. 


“In 1950,” cotton grower Tom- 
my Upchurch reminds us, “North 








(si Peebles’ 10-28 Super Calf-Kit! 


10% FAT LEVEL! 28% 


PROTEIN LEVEL! 


FOR HIGHER ENERGY FEEDING! 


Peebles’ announces a significant ad- smooth liquid that calves really go 
vance in calf milk replacer formula- for. Fully fortified with antibiotics, 
tion—new 10-28 Super Calf-Kit! Terramycin and Aureomycin. 


Super Calf-Kit’s fat level has been 


So if you’re getting $2.50 per cwt. 








increased to 10%— its protein level 
to 28%! 

Now with 10-28 Super Calf-Kit 
you can follow a higher energy feed- 
ing program with greater economy 
and complete safety. Extensive on- 
the-farm research proves that calves 
fed on 10-28 Super Calf-Kit get off 
to a stronger start during the vital 
first two weeks. Moreover, 10-28 
Super Calf-Kit improves their aver- 
age daily gain during the entire milk 
replacer feeding period. 

New 10-28 Super Calf-Kit has out- 
standing palatability—acts as an 
efficient preventive for scours be- 
cause of its exclusive Thermogizing 
process. It mixes easily into a 


or more for your fresh milk, sell it 
all and be money ahead two ways. 
New 10-28 Super Calf-Kit will lower 
your feeding costs and give you 
stronger, healthier calves. Buy it 
from your regular feed dealer. 
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WESTERN CONDENSING CO. Sas 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
World’s Largest Supplier 
of Whey Products "4 
\ ane 
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Carolina had a terrible boll wee- 
vil infestation and growers aver- 
aged only 149 pounds of lint 
cotton per acre. In December 
of that year, temperature 
dropped to 12 degrees for sev- 
eral days, and in 1951 the state 
averaged 379 pounds of lint per 
acre. Rainfall was about the 
same both years, and the 230- 
pound difference in yield came 
about largely through absence 
of Old Man Boll Weevil. We 
had some cold days last winter— 
and there’s a reason to hope he 
won't be out in force again this 


” 
year. 


Thirty-eight per cent of all 
farm residents in America today 
are employed in some form of 
work outside agriculture, com- 
pared with only 14% in 1930. 
Of the 3 million farm residents 
working in industry today, more 
than 1 million are women. Fam- 
ily income determines a family’s 
living standard. And when wife 
and youngfolks contribute to the 
family “kitty,” it helps a lot. 
That’s why coming of industry 
into rural areas can prove a gen- 
uine blessing to farm folks. 


“North Carolina’s farms con- 
tain 18 million acres of land,” 
says Dean of Agriculture D. W. 
Colvard, “but only 1 million of 
these acres are planted in to- 
bacco, cotton, and peanuts that 
bring us $2 out of every $3 of 
our farm income. We need to 
develop profitable uses for the 
17 out of 18 acres that aren’t 
producing their proper share.” 


Three million Negroes have 
moved from Dixie into the North 
since 1940, and today 4 out of 
10 of the nation’s Negroes live 
there. The racial situation must 
be recognized for what it is—a 
national problem rather than a 
Southern problem. And best ef- 
forts of all citizens, black and 
white, Southerners and North- 
emers, must be devoted to its 
peaceful solution. 


Tarheel crop acreages, Com- 
missioner “Stag” Ballentine re- 
ports, declined from 1948 to 
1957, as follows: cotton, from 
737,000 acres to 347,000 acres, 
down 53%; peanuts, from 295,- 
000 acres to 181,000 acres, down 
39%; tobacco, 604,000 acres to 
452,000 acres, down 25%; and 
corn, from 2,226,000 acres to 
1,850,000 acres, down 17%. With 
such sharp acreage cuts behind 
them, Tarheel farmers simply 
must find new sources of income. 


A mountain banker had reach- 
ed his 100th birthday and was 
being interviewed by a news- 
paper reporter. “I’m 100 years 
old,” the banker declared, “and 
I haven’t an enemy in_ the 
world.” “How do you account 
for that?” the reporter asked. “I 
outlived the rascals!” the bank- 
er replied. 





Vertical integration—the system 
through which big companies finance 
production of poultry and other farm 
products—has its good points, perhaps. 
But if it destroys the farmer's free- 
dom, it can be the most dangerous 
plan yet devised for exacting a 
pound of flesh from borrowers. Farm- 
ers and our entire nation can suffer 
permanent loss if agriculture falls into 
the clutches of moneylenders. Let’s 


read the small print closely before 
signing on the dotted line! 


Pioneers who settled the Far West 
performed an amazing feat in cross- 
ing the desert. Flying over this vast, 
barren area today, it’s hard to see how 
any of them got over it alive. As a 
matter of fact, we were told, an aver- 
age of only 5 out of 12 pioneers who 
left Salt Lake City to cross Death 








Valley during those early days sur- 
vived the journey. 


Carolinas-Virginia-Maryland has 
more people living on farms than any 
other area its size in America. Few 
other areas depend more heavily on 
Government-supported farm products 
for income. It’s high time we started 
looking for new ways of bringing in 
cash dollars. 

















PLANT FOOD DIVISIO 





INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
" 


your crops can show you WHY 








Ue Aerie. 
use Rainbow Premium Tobecce Plont Food enly 


Ser aa ee 


This year make more money from the crops you raise. Use Rainbow, 
International’s Premium Plant Food. With Rainbow you get the ideal 
balanced mixture of all the ingredients your crops need for— 
®@ High yields of top quality production that bring premium 
market prices ... more dollars for you. 


®A quick start and abundant plant growth that continues 


throughout the full growing season. 


® Healthy, vigorous plants that are more resistant to disease 
and that produce extra high yields—more profit for you. 


® Producing strong, sturdy plants that stand up well and are 


easy to harvest. 


Rainbow, made by the International plant near you, is available in 
recommended grades for your soils and crops. 


Every Ingredient in RAINBOW Serves a Purpose 
For example, Nitrogen that’s fast acting and Nitrogen that is slowly avail- 
able during the full growing season. Phosphorus and Sulphur for plant 
color, root and stem development and seed production. Potassium for sturdy 
growth and quality. Water soluble Magnesium and Calcium for vigorous 
growth and good healthy leaves, plus other important plant foods for 


maximum yields. 


_, (OG 


\Gemp/ 20 N 






lo / & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
v CHICAS & at 


WACKER DRIVE, 


PLANT Locations: HARTSVILLE, SPARTANBURG, S.C.; WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.; AUGUSTA, GA. 
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MASTITIS! 





SQUIBB 


THIOSTREPTON 





udder tissue. 


"=> 


THE INTRODUCTION OF GARGON is an event of 
tremendous significance for dairymen. 


Gargon contains the new Squibb antibiotic, Thio- 
strepton, Gargon is formulated to attack all types of 
mastitis-causing bacteria—even bacteria which have 
become resistant to the antibiotics previously in use. 
By penetrating the mastitis “resistance barrier,” Gar- 
gon enables you to clean up cases of mastitis which 
other antibiotics are unable to control, yet Gargon 
costs no more than ordinary mastitis products. 






GARGON ELIMINATES “HIGH DOSE” HAZARD. With Gargon, 
you can treat both chronic and acute mastitis with a com- 
pletely safe, low-level formulation. Gargon gives you a 
broader spectrum of antibacterial activity than any single 
broad spectrum antibiotic available today. Gargon is fast, 
effective and economical, yet cannot harm the most delicate 


_ Attacks Gram-Positive and Gram-Negative Bacteria 


The che + thet COMPARISON 

G _— Thie- 

Gargon (Squib cin ia «OF SPECTRUM 
Plasti OF ACTIVITY 


i you 
a broader spectrum 
of activity than either 
of the 3 

spectrum antibiotics~— 
broader than strepto- 
mycin, lin or the 


triple sulfas. Gargon is 
the newest? broad spec- 
trum formulation on the 
market teday. 


NOW AT YOUR 
DRUGGIST! 


Don’t take chances with 
mastitis! Ask your drug- 
gist for Gargon in the 
handy 12-syringe BARN 
BOX. You save time 
and money when you 









FREE! NEW BOOKLET 
ON MASTITIS 


Every dairyman should own 
one! Tells how to detect, con- 
trol and help prevent this 
profit-destroying, vicious dis- 
ease, plus full facts about 
Gargon. Send for your FREE 











Farm Management Jobs 


By William C. LaRue, Associate Editor 


Success or failure of your to- 
bacco crop is often determined at 
the plantbed. . Watch your 
plants closely. . .. Spray promptly 
against any diseases or insects that 
appear, before they multiply and 
cause big damage. . Irrigation 
can be a great help in growing out 
good plants... . If your plantbed 
treatment failed to kill all weed 
seed, it will pay you to remove 
any weeds that come up before 
they grow large. 


Good seed for spring planting 
pay off in cash dollars. You can 
now get hybrid seed corn adapted 
to your area. This seed has proved 
its value in 1) increasing yields, 
2) resisting insects, and 3) with- 
standing storms and drouth. This 
spring, especially, you should be 
sure you get and plant top-quality 
cotton and peanut seed. Much of 
the farm-grown seed was damaged 
by rain during the last harvest sea- 
son and may not germinate well 
or make strong plants. The only 
way to be safe is to buy certified 
seed, seed direct from the breeder, 
or seed of known high quality and 
germination. 


Coastal Bermuda grass has won 
the praise of thousands of Caro- 
linas- Virginia farmers. Coastal 
sprigs will be available in almost 
all areas where it is grown. Why 
not get another field ready now 
and arrange to get your sprigs and 





, ‘ i 
plant this spring when you haye | 


plenty of moisture? To get a good 
stand: 1) keep your sprigs from 
drying out between the time they 
are plowed up and the time they 
are planted; and 2) plant whe 
soil is moist, or irrigate. 


Peanut stem rot (Souther 
blight) has been causing losses of 
$10 to $20 million a year to South. 
ern peanut growers. Now re. 
searchers of USDA, and Virginia 
and Georgia experiment stations 
have found three new _ practical 
control measures, as follows: 

1. Plow fields to cover all su. 
face debris with clean soil to a 
depth of 3 or 4 inches. 

2. Plant on flat or on slightly 
raised beds. 

3. Cultivate so that no soil is 
thrown against base of plants dur- 
ing growing season. 

These three simple practices 
used in Virginia experiments in- 
creased yields in Spanish peanuts 
by 80% and in Virginia bunch 
peanuts by 78%. 


Aromatic tobacco is attracting 
more growers. It has no acreage 
allotments, and prices for top- 
quality leaf average up to $la 
pound. Right kind of soil and 
practices must be used to make a 
good crop. To get full information 
about this crop, write me for the 
address of the aromatic tobacco 
specialist for your state. 








is a trouble free way to measure your land 


STOP GUESSING 


Measure Your Land With the New a Row Crop Meter 
WHAT THE ROW CROP METER 


CAN DO FOR YOU 






4 a 
~ Wy 


SQUIBB 


buy by the dozenl 


For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, consult your veterinarian. 
SQUIBB, Veterinary Department, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


copy today! 











Pumps Water from Well, Stream, Pond, $"995 
to Tobacco Beds, Truck Patches, etc. 


Irrigates, drains, 
3,000 GPH; 
51/6 to 3/4 HP motor. 
7 1” inlet, %” outlet. 
rust or clog! 








if cash with order. 


circulates, 
or 1800 GH from 25’ well. Use 
Coupling included free. 
Stainless shaft. 
7.95. Heavy Duty 
p. Up to 7500 GPH. 
. Type XB—$12.95. 
Money Back Guarantee. 


LABAWCO PUMPS, Belle Mead 44, N. J. 


sprays. Up to 
Won't 
1%” 


Postpaid 


823 Main St., 


Gentle, efficient Guernseys hold the 
key to success in Modern dairying. 
Send for FREE information on how 
to start a Guernsey herd. Write today, 


AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
Peterborough, N. H. 


How to starta 
{ GUERNSEY HERD 


















1, 3 

ACCURATELY while you list, plant, or cultivate. 

2. You have the satisfaction of knowing your land is 
measured accurately and do not hesitate to call for a 
recheck if the ASC measurements do not closely cor- 
respond. 

3. Custom operators of combines, corn pickers, or liquid 
fertilizer rigs can collect for actual acres covered— 
saving money and avoiding arguments. 

4. It enables you to calibrate equipment to evenly dis- 
tribute fertilizer, seeds, or gases, beginning with the 
first rows. 

5. It saves the cost of premeasuring, as well as this 
costly over- or under-planting your allotted acres. 


TESTED AND PROVEN 


MR. 


have the 


lifetime. 
Test it on an area of known acreage and prove its cons 
accuracy for yourself. 





FARMER: 


' DEALERS WANTED 


same land measured—sometimes doubting its 
With the Row Crop Meter you can end this needless 
It’s simple to install and operate and is guara 


» gLtis-CHAL 


Why pay hard earned money year after yeat ' 
accuracy 
waste for 8 





stency and 


Lassiter Manufacturing Company 


Do your own welding re- 
pair work with this low 
cost AC shop welder, 
Save delays and costly 
replacement 









Bai oineate re 
Saves $$ 


folala-1-l-liaiiela.4 





QUICK CASH-FULL or PART TIME AGENTS 


ing Big Line F< od ops 


No Experience Required—No Money 
Risk! Make Pay Day Every Day Sell- 


Household 















tormotion—FREE 


HOBART Bros. Co., Box PF-38, 


160 


we. ‘. Repoir machinery yourself, build 
useful equipment. Runs tools, lights, 
motors. Easily couples to your own : 
Power source. Write today for ine & 








The Progressive Farmer 








i 
Dept. 805, 





Troy, Ohio 





Products, Greeti ‘ards, Jewelry, 
Novelties, Fast Sell : Premium and 
Combination Deals, Best Quality. Low 
Prices. Big Profits. Send No Money. 
Write for Particulars and Sample 


Leading Product FREE. 
W. GIBSON ve 
indianapolis 6, 








' 
i 5 : 
g Four Oaks, North Carolina 
% § Please send information about the New Row Crop Meter. 
‘ 
$49. 95 F. O. B. a 
The machine accuracy of the ROW CROP 5 Ane... = 
METER is unparalleled. It’s durable—built to 8 
last a lifetime—will fit on most standard farm ADDRESS... ee 
tractors—simple to install—trouble free. Just ' 
attach to tractor, set meter to 0000 and you're 8 cree amAne ne 
ready to go. 
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LIVESTOCK | 





12 Ways To 


Prevent Mastitis 


To prevent mastitis in your 
herd, we suggest the following: 
1. Have milking machine 
company representative or serv- 
iceman check milking machine. 
9. Replace faulty or worn 
milking machine parts. 

3, Set pulsators and vacuum 
at correct speeds and levels. 

4. Prepare each cow for milk- 
ing by washing udder with warm 
chlorine solution and using strip 
cup (use individual washcloth 
for each cow). 

5. Put milkers on when cow 
lets her milk down. 

6. Rinse teat cups before plac- 
ing machine on each cow. 

7. Provide adequate bedding 
when cows are housed at night. 

8. Dehorn cows, if herd is 
kept in a loose housing barn. 

9. Grade and pave lots to 
eliminate mud. 

10. Detect infected cows and 
milk them last. 

11. Cull cows that do not re- 
spond to treatment. 

12. Practice good sanitation. 


Pork Sales Lag 


Pork consumption per per- 
son in the United States has de- 
creased steadily in the last 10 
years, while beef consumed per 
capita has increased over a third. 
This is largely because house- 
wives want meat without the fat. 
We must place more and more 
emphasis on less lard and more 
meat on our hogs, if pork sales 
are to be increased. 


Curious Cows 


Tue old saying that curiosity 
killed a cat may also be applied 
to cows. They often show their 
curiosity by licking such objects 
as paint buckets, freshly painted 
buildings, fertilizer sacks, chemi- 
cally treated seed, insecticides, 
and other poisonous materials. 
Many cows have been killed this 
way. The only safe way to avoid 
such loss is to keep all such 
items where the cow will not 
have an opportunity to show her 
curiosity. 


Drink More Milk 


As dairying grows in our midst, 
we need to make it easy for folks 
to drink more milk. And there 
are some simple, practical things 
Wwe can do to that end, too. 

Out in Idaho they made a 
milk study. A part of their find- 
ings were: 

—Only 25% of the folks drank 


milk when they had to ask for it. 
—Half of them took it when asked 
if they wanted it. 
—But 93% drank it when it was al- 
ready on the table. 


Clemson recently tried out milk- 
vending machines. They sold a lot of 
milk to folks who otherwise couldn’t 
have gotten it at those hours. “Milk 
breaks,” and our school lunch _pro- 
gram also make more milk available. 

Milk has to be well refrigerated and 
handled with care. But now we have 
facilities, and when we drink milk, we 
do well by ourselves and local dairy- 
men, too. 


Fall Calves Best 


Tue question often arises at to 
which will grow out best, fall or 
spring-born beef calves. Tests at Ala- 
bama showed that fall calves weighed 
519 pounds by Aug. 13, spring calves 
weighed only 448 pounds Oct. 17. 
And 51% of fall calves graded Choice, 
compared to 17% of spring calves. 








high egg production. 
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WIRTHMORE . 
£% 
GROW & EGG ; 
we 
@ 
This one feed, used with hard grains, gives you @ 


all you need to grow top-notch pullets and promote @ 
e 


@eeeeeoeeeee @ 


It is efficient and contains the proper balance of o 
proteins, minerals and vitamins needed to support 
high scratch or oat feeding during the 


growing period. e 
Ts * " & 
Wirthmore Grow & Egg will make your birds grow — 
and lay better than ever — and you need to order 
and store only one feed along with scratch to do it! pa 
“ 

TRY IT — YOU'LL LIKE IT! ra 
‘ae 

° 


WIRTHMORE FEEDS INC., Malden 48, Mass. 
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of HILDA ¥ 
Ma 1899 1940 | 


You can now take your choice of more than 50 of the 
most magnificent monuments you have ever seen...at 
prices so low they are almost unbelievable. Imagine! 
A beautiful, genuine Rockdale Monument, complete 
with carved inscription, shipped to you for $14.95 Full 
Price, and Rockdale Pays The Freight. Deal direct 
with factory for lowest prices. Guaranteed to satisfy 
or money refunded in full. 







TO You \ IF YOU PREFER—ONLY 10% DOWN 


CATALOG 
Big ittustrated, two- 
color book of more 
than 50 superb 
quality Models, 


SEND 
FOR IT TODAY 


\ ROCKDALE MONUMENT Co. 
, 9B DEPT. 678, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 





AT SENSATIONAL SAVINGS 


YOU CAN USE OUR EASY PAYMENT PLAN 








Big Brown Eqgs Earlier | 
HUBBARD’S NEW "A956 PULLET 


Our research in cross breeding has produced a new, 
hardy, heavy layer. She excells in large, early, strong 
shelled eggs, and higher egg quality. Birds start to lay 
at 20 to 22 weeks. Flocks peak at 85 to 90%. Eggs re- 
markably uniform in size and color. 


MUCH LESS BREAKAGE. Extremely strong shell quality 
holds through 12 months’ production. (Based on 1,000 
birds, this one inherited characteristic alone can mean 
an extra $250.00 income per year!!) 


HIGH LIVABILITY—VERY FEW CULLS. The #496 is a strong, 
vigorous hybrid bred to take stresses of modern high 
production. You get practieally no growing mortality! 





FREE! a new catalogue tells all about Hubbard Profit-bred 
egg strains; also K-137 Kimberchik Leghorns. See this catalogue 
A GREAT NEW LAYER before you buy. Address Box 26C. 

Get all the facts. Write today! 
Based on 12-month tests, your ’ 

new Hubbard #496 produced mr FARMS 
a total of 233 (hen monthly) ey 
eggs per bird with average 


production of 64%, Breeding Farms, Walpole, N. H. @ Also Hatchery at Lancaster, Pa. 


HUBBARD FARMS PROFIT-BRED EGG STRAINS 


When answering advertisements be sure to say “’I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.’’ 


JULIAN’S FAMOUS CHICKS 


For Greater Profits — Champion Bloodlines — U.S. Approved Assorted Chicks. 
Pullorum Passed. Bloodlines as high as 346 egg in our best grade Leghorns 
Julian’s—King Size WHITE LEGHORNS amr Type WHITE ROCKS 
BROWN LEGHORNS, AUSTRA-WHITE NEW HAMPSHIRES 
LEGSHIRES, HAMP-WHITES 
Pullets Cockerels 


st.tun } BSc, Purets} FG F-: 50 14°° 72° be 
vad - {00 foo 4 50 100 


Low Prices on Famous Top Cross Hybrids. Free Catalog. Air Shipments. fob. 
JULIAN’S FARM HATCHERY Box 151-PF, Clinton, Missouri 


HUBBARD FARMS 


NEW HATCHERY AT STATESVILLE, N. C. 














Junior 
ROOSTING AGE 
PULLETS 

















NEW, BETTER LAYERS 


AT LOWER COST Helm’s pedigree -sired 

chickens produce big eggs .. . eat leas feed. \W. —/ 
Many awards in egg laying contests. Pull- . 
orum-typhoid clean. Free book, bi grits 
(LLINOIS HATCHERY. BOX 9, METROPOLIS. ILLINOIS, 
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THe editor of this magazine 
jumped the gun on me this time. 
Last month I told you about him 
promisin’ to give me $200 to pay 
out in prizes to them as writes me 
the best letter or letters about the 
ads they likes best in this month’s 
magazine. Now I see he’s done 
gone and wrote him a piece tellin’ 
about it. (See page 26.) So don’t 
fail to write me—make it two or 
three letters, if you want to—a 
separate letter for each ad that in- 
terests you. They can all come in 
the same envelope, but be sure 
they are separate letters about 
each ad you like best. Just don’t 
fail to write. For $35 or even one 
of the other prizes, I believe I 
could write a pretty good letter 
myself. But the editor won't let 
me get in the contest. Ill be 
lookin’ for your letter right after 
you get this magazine. This con- 
test is open to readers of all ages, 
the boys, the girls, and the young- 


folks. 


I was turnin’ through this mag- 
azine studyin’ the ads as I come 
to em when I run across the one 
where the pretty young woman in 
the red apron looks like she’s 
cleanin’ out a great big white con- 
traption of some sort. I stopped 
right there to see what that one 
was about. It didn’t take me long. 
That’s a box for coolin’ milk for 
folks that milks cows to get milk 
to sell. It seems they’ve just about 
quit usin’ those big, heavy tin cans 
to put milk in. Got tired of liftin’ 
them, I guess. Now they put the 
milk in these big, pretty, white 
enameled cooler boxes where it 
cools off so quick it ain’t got no 
chance to spoil. If you have 
enough cows, I know you will be 
proud to have one of these fine 
milk-coolin’ machines. 


“Ain't that the prettiest thing 
you ever saw?” I didn’t know 
what was so pretty, but I soon 
found out. Marthy had beat me to 
the mail box. I hadn’t even heard 
the mailman come. There Marthy 
was, settin’ up there lookin’ at the 
page in this magazine with all 
those pretty flowers. “And they 
are so cheap, too!” she goes on. 
“Can you imagine gettin’ so many 
of anything as pretty as that for 
so little money?” It seems the 
folks in the ad is collecting box 
labels. Marthy thinks a offer like 
this makes a label off of groceries 
like that worth real money. 

This is just another case like 
I’ve been tellin’ you about how it 
pays to read the ads in this maga- 
zine and keep up with what’s new. 

Yours truly, 
Bill Casper. 







ROAD KING! 


Worlds of fun and excitement, 
Sturdily built for safety and service 
...modernly designed in two-tone 
colors. Cushman Husky 4-cycle 
engine delivers up to 50 miles per 
hour, up to 100 miles per gallon, 


FARM ‘‘WORKHORSE” « 
780 TRUCKSTER 2) 


WORLD FAMOUS FOR 
ECONOMY 
Rear-mounted pickup box 
handles 800 pound payload. 
The most ineconomy for all light hauling, 


See your dealer for FREE demonstration 
Dealer inquiries invited 


SOLD AND SERVICED NATIONALLY 


Replacement parts immediately available 
Write for new FREE Booklet today 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC, 


A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation 
1011 NO, 21st, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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SERVING 
AGRICULTURE 
SINCE 1910 


PROFIT PLANNED 


IRRIGATION 


SYSTEMS 





See Your Dealer or Contact 


W. R. Ames Company 


4511. E. OSBORNE « TAMPA, FLORIDA 
Also San Francisco & Sidney, Australia 
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With Scott Hayes Chicks. 





SCOTT HAYES CHICKS, . Order Office—Dent. 6-D 
Bloomington, f1l.; Mi polis, Minn.; Madi Ww 


Low 1958 prices 


Select mating Str. Hatch Males 


per 100 


White Leghorns, Minorca X 
Leghorns, Austra X White, 


Hamp X Leghorns 11.90 3.90 25.9 
New Hamp, White Rocks 11.90 11.90 18.9 
Calif. X Gray Leghorn Cross, 

Anconas Brown Leghorns, Buff 

Minoreas, Black Minorcas 12.90 3.90 26.90 
Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes, 

S.C. Reds, S.L. Wyandottes, 

White Giants, Buff Orpingtons, 

Black Australorps, Red X Rock 12.90 12.90 19.90 
Mixed Heavies (No Leghorns) 9.90 890 14.90 
Special Offer—Egg Breed Mixed 9.90 2.90 19.90 
Special: White Rocks, Barred Rocks, 

New Hamps, our choice breed & sex per 100 8.90 
Light breed for broilers, mostly males, per 100 2.90 


Send for catalog and free premium offer. 
Free almanac and free gift with order. 





Valuabie premiums FREE with 
your chicks. Hayes Chicks live better, produce more, cost less. 


Pullets 
per 100 per 100 





CHICK BARGAINS $4 90 


Order from this ad or send for free catalog. Send 
no money. All shipped C.0.D 
Standard Bred St. Ru 
White Rocks, New Hamps..$9.90 $15.90 $9.90 
White Leg., Aust. White... 9.90 19.90 2.90 
Birdie Specials—at $9.90 | Broilers—for eat- 
least half heavies 
Guaranteed live arrival. 


. plus shipping. 
n 


per 100 | ing. Mostly males 


EARLYBIRD CHICKS, Dept. A-6 


Order Office Shreveport, La.; Wheeling, W. Va. 


per 
100 


Pullets Males 


$1.90 
per 100 
Mail order to city nearest you. 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time 
we buy a bond we help a little to keep down 
inflation, that monster which destroys the 
buying power of our savings. 








BROILERS FRYERS CROSSES HYBRIDS 
$1.95 3.9 $4.95 $5.95 
PER 100 PER 100 PER 100 PER 100 
SURPLUS CHICKS! 100,000 weekly. Per 100, Fast De- 
veloping Broilers $1.95, Early Maturing Fryers (no Leé- 
horns) $3.95, Large Crossbreds $4.95, Fullbreasted Hybrids 
$5.95. Ship C.O.D. 40c per order handling charge, pus 

postage Postcard brings immediate delivery. 
WHITE FEATHER CHICKS, R4, Fairmont, Minnesota 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
AND CLOSING DATES 









Edition Per Word Per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS $86.00 
Kentucky-Tenn.-W. Va.. 17.00 
Texas-Oklahoma 20.00 
Carolinas-Virginia 21.00 
Mississippi-Ark.-La. ea 18.00 
Georgia-Alabama- Florida...... 18c 19.00 


Rates based on average net paid circulation of 
Editions as follows: 












ALL FIVE EDITIONS, 1,383,419; aa: Okla- 
homa, 327, Carolinas - Virginia ‘331, 75; Ken- 
tucky - Tennes -West Virginia, ee: Miseie- 
sippi - Arkansas ~ Louisiana, 237,984; feorgia - Ala- 
bama-Florida, 260,698. 


CLOSING DATES: (Classified Advertising Only) 
When Texas Edition or All Five Editions are want- 
ed, appromiately 25th of 2nd month preceding date 
of publication. Example: February issue closes 
Dec. 25th. Other editions close during month pre- 
ceding edt ei lien, as follows: Carolinas-Va. lst, 
Ky.-Tenn. - Va. Sth, Miss.-Ark.-La. 10th, Ga.- 
Ala.-Fla. 1th. 

Send your ad to the office nearest you—Birming- 
ham 2, Ala., or Memphis, Tenn. 
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FARMS and LAND 


FARMING WITH A FUTURE! — Come to Hills- 
borough County on Florida’s fast-growing West Coast— 
one of Florida’s leading agricultural areas. Have fun 
in the sun — fishing, sightseeing, etc. — while investi- 
gating real opportunities for profitable farming and 
happier living. Conditions ideal for truck farming, dairy- 
ing, poultry and livestock raising on small or large scale. 
Year ‘round mild climate cuts operating costs, provides 
long growing seasons, diversification and multiple crop 
production. Excellent local markets in Florida’s richest 
trade area. Experience and capital necessary, of course. 
For free illustrated farm and sightseeing booklets, write 
Department a: Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce, 
Tampa, Florida. 

FOR LEASE—Farm containing 180 acres of cultivated 
land, % of which is in improved pasture. Ideal for beef 
attle, hogs and chickens. Has two laying houses, 1 
brooder house, one feed mill house, one 12 sow farrowing 
house, ample out buildings that can be converted into 
milking barn, 350 ton trench silo, three residences, hard 
surface road. Five miles from Goldsboro, N. C. South 
on Highways 117 and 102. Owner is willing to lease on 
cash basis or share basis to responsible man with family 
that wants to really do diversified livestock farming. Can 
be leased cheaper than you can own over a 5 to 10 year 
period. If really interested contact H. Weil & Bros., 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


WORLD OF YOUR OWN! 1,201 acres. Excellently- 
maintained Colonial-style home, on paved state highway 
at edge of town. Borders fishing creek, nice lake site. 
175 acres tillable, 1,000 wooded, 100 now in pasture, 
springs, creeks. Remodeled 7-room 4-bedroom home, 
modern bath, fireplace, basement. 80-ft. barn, two old 
tenant houses, several other outbuildings. School bus 
service, RFD route, 4 miles county seat. Fine oppor- 
tunity for the large-scale operator — $25,500, $10,000 
down, Immediate possession. Free Spring catalog, bar- 
fains coast to coast! United Farm Agency, 1896-X 
Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


FLORIDA HOMESITES $290, payable $10 monthly, 
Big 80 foot frontage. Beautifully wooded. Surrounded by 
lovely lakes. Guif Resort Area. Splendid fishing, hunting. 
Delightful motel accommodations with private bath, $25 
weekly for two. Booklet free. Paul Wood, Fountain, Fla. 

100 ACRE MODERN Dairy Farm, 60 acres under 
cultivation, heavy red soil, 40 cow farm, facilities for 
selling Grade A milk, 7 room house, 15 miles from 
Superior, Wisconsin, finest of schools, $5,950.00. Link 
Bros., Inc., Minong, Wis. Phone 64. 

NEW STROUT SPRING CATALOG—Just out! Mail- 
td free. Over 3,170 bargains. 34 states, coast-to-coast. 
Farms, homes, businesses. World’s largest! 58 years 
service, Strout Realty, 1427-AH Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia 10, Pa 
PR URGINIA DAIRY and Cattle Farms priced to sell. 
if details write: Joel M. Cochran, Realtor, 414 East 

érson Street, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

see MOUNTAIN HOMESITES near state park, 

$5 monthly. Skyland, Box 6331, Greensboro 14 
Neth Carolina. ; 
FLORIDA — Nice homesites, $345 at Pg 

monthly. 
Folder Free. Holm Vernor, DeLand, Floric 
GOOD TENNESSEE FARMS. Wri 
os § te 7m b 

Lewis Farm Agency, Lenoir City. Sniiscshaga 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR 
Certified Sweet Potato Plants 
FOR SPRING DELIVERY 


we, mil have ready for shipment on/about March 
ie g Weather conditions permitting), State Certi- 

@ Sweet Potato Plants of is ene Varieties, 
Priced per thousand POSTP 









































Variety 1to5M 5Mor More 
Georgia Red .............. ..$5.00 .50 
Oklahoma 24 All Gold. . $.00 4.50 
Bunch Porto Rican......... 5.00 5.00 
ot Copperskin Porto Rican.... 4.50 4.00 
Gold On eee us - 4.50 4.00 
farly White Triumph... 4.50 4.00 
Our Potato Plants are grown ion selected Seed 


St 
_.. na are treated for known diseases, are 
Inment ees Aen they can be shippe 
any State in the U : ne ee 
bis ship only strong, sl rooted, vigorous plants that 
+ hago packed. Please send money with order. Your 
will have our prompt attention. Thank you. 


WALLACE HATHCOCK & SONS 


Growers and Shippers 








Cullman ] 
— Alabama — R.F.D. No. 6 — Phone 809 
REE—Vegetable Plant Catalogue with bargain offers. 


qi 

aten arlies crops with our strong field-grown Cabbage, 

Pepper ettuce, Broccoli, Cauliflower, Tomato, Eggplant, 
¥ r and Potato plants. Piedmont Plant Company, 

Fee 84, Greenville, S. C 
—— GROWING INSTRU! CTIONS with assortment 

Tes Fis Onion Plants, 2.00 prepaid. Fresh from 

Hei pant Co., Farmersville, Texas, ‘‘Home of the 

—wet_On 

( 

Pests ae ae BADE A Allgold and Goldrush Potato 

Z > 
Mimen, Alebares prepaid. Alabama Plant Company, 














VEGETABLE PLANTS 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


NANCY HALLS — YELLOW YAMS 
RED YAMS — “BUNCH” PORTO RICOS 
PORTO RICOS — ALL GOLDS 
200—$1.00 1,000—$ 3.00 
500—$1.75 5,000—$13.75 


SUNSHINE PLANT CO. 
Phone Midway 8-5302 Gleason, Tenn. 


MILLION CABBAGE PLANTS ready now. Early 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Ferry’s Round 
Dutch, Fl:t Dutch. Also Great Lakes Heading Lettuce. 
100, $1.00; 300, $2.00; 500, $2.75; 1,000, $4.00, post- 
paid. Express collect, $2. 00 per 1,000. Prompt shipment 
and satisfaction guaranteed. E. L. Pearce, Route 3, 
Edenton, North Carolina. 


MILLION FROSTPROOF Cabbage Plants ready— 
Ferry’s Round Dutch, Charleston and Early Jersey W ake- 
field. Lettuce and Onion Plants. 300, $2.50; 500, 
1,000, $5.00; prepaid. Express charges collect, $2.50, 
1,000. Good plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Harvey Lankford, Franklin, Va. Phone LO 2-7013. 

FROSTPROOF PLANTS—Cabbage: Jersey & Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Early Flat and Round Dutch. Great Lakes 














Lettuce, Onions, 100, $1.00; 300, $2.00; 500, $2.75 
1,000, $4.00; ——— 9,000, $12.50 express cpilect. 
Prompt shipment. +e Lankford, Sr., Box 267, Frank- 


lin, Va. Phone LO 8 2-773 

TOMATO, ONION, CABBAGE Plants. 
Lettuce, Broccoli, Eggplant, Cauliflower, Sw 
Write for Free Catalog with bargain offers. 
Plant Company, Dept. 219, Albany, Georgia. 

QUALITY CABBAGE PLANTS—Copenhagen, Round 
Dutch, Wakefield, Marion Market, $2.00 per thousand; 
three thousand up, .75 per thousand. Get prices on 
large lots. L. P. Legg, Rebecca, Ga. 

CABBAGE AND ONION Plants, $2.00 
Tomato Plants, $3.00 per 1,000. Potato, 
Eggplants, $4.00 per 1,000. Leading varieties. 
Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

ASPARAGUS CROWNS—2 year old Mary Washing- 
ton crowns grown from certified seed. 25 for $2.00; te 000 
for $25.00 postpaid. W. E. Johnson, Jr., Harrells, N. C 





Also Pepper, 
yeet Potato. 
Piedmont 











per 1,000. 
Pepper. and 
Dorris 








STRAWBERRIES 





Superior Quality Strawberry Plants 


Arkansas State Certified Plants 
VIRUS FREE — DISEASE FREE 
BLAKEMORE Blue Tag........ $ 9.50 per 1,000 
FLORIDA “90” ee Tag....$10.00 per 1 ‘000 

t Augusta 
100 to 500 Blue Tag png $2.50 per 100 Postpaid 
501 to 1,000 Blue Tag plants__$2.00 per 100 Postpaid 
BLAKEMORE Green Tag...... $ 7.00 per 1,000 


At Augusta 
100 to 500 Green Tag plants.$2.00 per 100 Postpaid 
501 to 1,000 Green Tag plants $1.50 per 100 Postpaid 
Foundation stock from Univ. of Ark. Experiment Station 


STATE INSPECTED — VIRUS FREE — 


DISEASE FREE 
Belmar, Dun Pod Florida ‘90’’, Missionary 
; per 1,000 
Armore, Dixieland, Masse Tenn. Beauty 
O per 1,000 
Albritton, led Robinson 
00 per 1, 
Empire, Fairfax, Premier....$12.00 per 1,000 


at Augusta 
Orders for 100 to 500 of above varieties, $2.00 per 100 
Orders for 501 to 1,000 of above varieties, $1.50 per 100 
Postpaid 


EVERBEARING: Gem, Superfection, 20th 
Century—$3.00 per 100, Postpaid 
OZARK BEAUTY everbearing.. ‘$. 25 per plant, 
Postpaid 
THE CONNER COMPANY, Augusta, Ark. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
AMAZING NEW HYBRID Everbearing Strawberry, 
“Ozark Beauty.’’ Originator Winn’s Berry Farms, West- 

fork, Arkansas. 
BLAKEMORES. Write Stoker’s, Dresden, 








Tenn, 





STRAWBERRIES 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Rayner’s New Virus-Free Plants. Foundation Stock 
supplied by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. For the re- 
production of Better Strawberry Plants for the Amer- 
ican Farmer and Gardener. Famous for Quality. 


Big Yields. 
BLUEBERRY PLANTS 
Giant, Cultivated, Beautify Lawn or Garden, make 
money. Also Blackberries, Grapes, Raspberries, 
pe Lh Rhubarb. 
UIT TREES 
All Leading Vertaties. Hardy, Productive 
Also Dwarf 8 
NUT TREES 
Early Bearing ae producing large luscious Nuts. 
ceVERG mNS 
Shrubs, Trees. Wide selection. BIG, illustrated, 
1958 CAT ALOG FREE, describes all varieties with 
full planting saeeitetd Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Write for yours today. 
RAYNER BROTHERS’ Salisbury 25, Maryland 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Grown from virus-free 
foundation stock Certified Blakemore, Tennessee Beauty, 
Dunlap, Premier, Armore, Robinson, Klondyke, and 
Aroma, 100, $2.00; 200, $3.00; 500, $6.50; 1,000, $12.50. 
Write for quantity prices. Everbearing Strawberries (will 
bear this year): Gem, SS aan and Streamliner, 25, 
$1.00; 100, $3.00; 200, 20th Century, 25, $2. 00: 
100, $5.00. Red Rich, 25 $5. 00; 100, $15.00. 25° Thorn- 
less Boysenberries $2.00, 95 Blackberries or Dewherries 
$2.00. 25 Cumberland (black) or Latham (red) Rasp- 
berries $2.50. 12 Concord Grapes, 2 year, $2.00. 12 Vic- 
toria Rhubarb $2.00. Everbearing Tree Blackberry, 2 year 
bearing size, 3, $2 $5.00. Everything postpaid cash 
with order or sent C.0.D. postage extra. Descriptive 
folder free. Ideal Fruit Farm, Stilwell, Okla. 
RAYNER’S FAMOUS Strawberry Plants—Virus-free 
all healthy, sure to grow stock. Parent plants furnished 
us by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture to supply better Straw- 
berry Plants for the American Farmer and Gardener. 
Our new 1958 Catalog gives all information, includes full 
description of New Earlidawn, Redglow, Surecrop, as 
well as all leading varieties. Also Blueberries, Dwarf 
Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, best planting and cul- 
ture methods. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for your 
copy today. It’s free. Rayner Bros., Salisbury 24, Md. 


ARKANSAS STATE ‘ag virus 
























CERTIFIED Blue Tag virus 
free, disease free Blakemore & Florida 90 Strawberry 
Plants. Grown on land where no strawberries have been 
grown for at least 25 years. We grow only Blue Tag 
virus free, disease free plants. First year from Founda- 
tion Stock produced at University of Arkansas Experi- 
ment Stations. Information on request. $10.00 per 1,000. 
Harvey Welshans & Sons, Parkin, Ark. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Superb new varieties— 
Dixieland, Pocahontas, Armore, Empire, Tennessee 


Beauty. Best standard kinds—Premier, Catskill, Sparkle, 
Blakemore, Robinson, Fairfax. Wonderfully productive 
plants. Berry Book Free. Write today F. Allen 
Company, 26 Pine Street, Salisbury, Maryland. 

STRAWBERRY, VIRUS FREE, Tennessee Beauty, 
Premier, Robinson, Pocahontas, Progressive Everbearing, 
$10.00 thousand; Blakemore, Missionary, _Klonmore, 
$6.00 thousand, express collect. Each variety $1.50 post- 
paid. Orders filled promptly. Vernon Lackey & Son, 
McDonald, Tenn. Telephone GReenwood 6-5930. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Grown from virus free 
foundation stock. Blakemore, $6.00 thousand; Missionary, 
Dunlap, $7.00; Robinson, Premier, $9.00; Tennessee 
Beauty, $10.00; Progressive Everbearing, $8.00. Each 
variety, 100 postpaid $2.00. John Bancroft, McDonald, 
Tennessee. Telephone GReenwood 2-1544. 

ARKANSAS’ FINEST CERTIFIED Blakemore Straw- 
berry, 100, $1.50; 1,000, $7.50. Everbearing Blackberry, 
Sweet September Everbearing Raspberry, guaranteed to 
yield spring & fall, 25, $3.25. Maple, Arkansaw Banana, 
Redbud, Dogwood Trees, 3-4 ft., $1.00 each. Prepaid. 
I’ense Berry Farms, Winslow, Arkansas. 

STRAWBERRIES — Newest Varieties: Earlidawn, 
Surecrop, Redglow from U.S.D.A.; Jerseybelle from 
New Jersey. Allen’s 1958 Berry Book tells about these 
and other leading varieties and how to grow them. Copy 
free. Write today. . Allen Co., 26 Pine Street, 
Salisbury, Maryland. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Virus free Blakemore, 
Missionary, Klonmore, $5.00, 1,000; Tennessee Beauty, 
$8.00; Certified Everbearings, $6.00. Clyde J. Scoggins, 
MeDonald, Tenn. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS — All leading varieties. 
High grade, certified stock. Write for catalog and prices. 
J. H. Shivers Plant Farms, Box G-582, Allen, Maryland. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Virus free stock. Blake- 


























20¢ per Word 





CAROLINAS-VA. EDITION 
$21.00 per Inch 


ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
81¢ per Word $86.00 per Inch 












STRAWBERRIES 
VIRUS FREE STRAWBERRY Plants — Blakemore 
and Dunlap, $6.00 per thousand; Robinson, $7.00; Ten- 
nessee Beauty, 444 Certified Gem Everbearing, $12.00; 
Superfection, $ . F.O.B. All $2.00 per 100 postpaid. 
Prompt shipment. “hes Ramsey, Harrison, Tennessee. 
Phone FI 4-6168 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Virus free. 








Blakemore, 


Missionary, Klonmore, Progressive Everbearing, $6.00 
per 1,000; Tennessee Beauty, $10.00; Pocahontas, $12.00. 
Each variety $2.00 per 100. All plants postpaid. Lester 


D. Mathews, Route 3, Cleveland, Tenn. Phone GReen- 
wood 2-2288. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Blakemore, Dunlap, $6.00 
thousand; Robinson, Premier, $9.00; Tennessee Beauty, 
$10.00; Everbearing, $12.00. Each variety $2.00 hundred, 
Orders filled with fresh dug plants, moss packed. W. C 
Mathews, McDonald, Tenn. Phone GReenwood 6-6062. 

STRAWBERRIES ARE IDEAL family income proj- 
ects. One-tentn acre yields 650-900 quarts. Allen’s 1958 
Berry Book tells the best varieties and How to Grow 
Them. Free Copy. Write today. W. F. Allen Company, 
26 Pine Street, Salisbury, Maryland. 

VIRUS FREE STRAWBERRY Plants — Blakemore, 
Missionary, $6.00 per thousand; Aroma, $8.00; Tennessee 
Beauty, $9.00; Pocahontas, Gem, Superfection, $12.00; 
100 plants prepaid $2.00. C. L. McDaniel, Harrison, 
Tennessee. Phone FI 4-6797 

FINEST ARKANSAS CERTIFIED Strawberry Plants. 
Special offer: 25 eacl h Blakemore, Bellmar, Aroma, Ten- 
nessee Beauty, $1.75 postpaid. Write for Free Catalog 
and Planting Guide. Ww aller Bros., Box 9, Judsonia, Ark. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Certified Blakemores, 
Florida 90, enn Dunlaps, $5.00, 1,000; Tennessee 
Beauties, $5.50, 1,000; Pocahontas, $8.50, 1,000. Collect. 
100 iatyuia $1. 50. Jack Banther, Long Island, Ala. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Allen’s 1958 Berry Book 
tells best varieties for home and market, and how to 
grow them. Free Copy. Write today. W. F. Allen Com- 
pany, 26 Pine Street, Salisbury, Maryland. 

STRAWBERRY GRADERS for sale. Won't bruise 
Saves $30.00 a day on labor. $28.00 post- 





























strawberries. 
paid. Sold in 17 states last year. Write for information, 
Sutton’s Grader Co., Mackville, Ky. 

VIRUS FREE STRAWBERRY Plants — Tennessee 


5.00. Dunn’s Plant 


Beauty, $7.00, 1,000; Blakemore, 
E. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Farm, 1413 N. Chamberlain Ave., 
Phone MAdison 2-0468. 

REGISTERED VIRUS FREE Strawberry 
Tennessee Beauty, Blakemore, Price list free. 
nooga Plant Farm, 2130 Hickory Valley Road, 
nooga, Tennessee. 





Plants— 
Chatta- 
Chatta- 





BULBS and FLOWERS 





12 GIANT FLOWERED Azaleas for only $3.00 post- 
paid! 4 Pride of Mobile (watermelon pink), 4 Formosa 
(lavender), 4 Salmon! These are blooming size plants, 
8 to 12 inches tall, branched and well rooted! Not wild 
Azaleas, but the cultivated varieties that made the 
Mobile Azalea Trail and Bellingrath Gardens famous! 
Special! Save $1.00 and order 24 Azaleas for only $5.00! 

..0.D.’s accepted, postage collect. Palmetto Nursery, 
Box 4177-A, Mobile, Alabama. 

GERANIUMS — For beautiful beds and borders all 
Spring and Summer. Quality plants direct from_ our 
famous Greenhouses, 4” to 8” tall, will bloom soon. Order 
Zonals by color: red, pink, white. All ane varieties, 
sent postpaid, satisfaction guaranteed. 4 for $1.65; & for 
$2.85; 12 for $3.9 50 for $15.95. Send for lavishly 
talog listing 148 varieties, plus other 
Wilson Bros., Roachdale 83, 











illustrated Free ( 
house and garden plants. 
Indiana. 

EXHIBITION MUMS, rooted cuttings, labeled. White, 
Yellow Albatross, Indianapolis varieties, White, Yellow 
Belsey Koss, Silversheen, Greer Garson, Turners, Rose 
Bowl, Rayonnante, many fine varieties, free li 2.25 
dozen, postpaid, moss packed. Mrs. Burton Wilber, 1006 
Adams St., Decatur, Ga. 

CERTIFIED ROOTED PLANTS—Verbena, 6 colors, 
White and Rose Thrift, 60, $1. Large Chrysanthe- 
mums, 10 colors, 25, $1.00; Daisy and Cushion Mums, 
assorted colors, 25, $1.00; Shasta and Elder Daisies, 25, 
‘ Christmas Cactus, 3, $1.50. Postpaid. Mrs. O. L. 
Walker, Gordo, Alabama. 

CERTIFIED, HARDY, GIANT Verbena Plants, all 
colors, 24, $1.00; Improved Shasta Daisies, 12, $1.00; 
Rose Thrift, 24, $1.00; Pansy, 100, $3.00; Snapdragons, 

Cushion Mums, all 


























mores, $6.00; Tennessee Beauties, $8.00 thousand. Bill 24, $1.00; Large Chrysanthemums, 
Lane, McDonald, Tenn. Phone GR 6-4062. colors, each 24, $1.00. Postpaid. Coleman’s Gardens, 

VIRUS FREE STRAWBERRY PLANTS—T Gordo, Alabama. 
B. Bramblett, VERBENA—Kooted plants, 14 colors, 60, $1.25; large 


Beauties, $8.00, 1,000; Blakemores, $5.50. 
Harrison, Tennessee. Phone FI 4-6489 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS — The proven varieties for 
your area. Write for free information. Lewis’ Strawberry 
Plants, Rocky Point, N. 











Hambone Says — 





Trovusie wid gittin’ up de 
chu’ch money, hit’s alluz sich a 
struggle ‘twix’ de do-nations an’ de 
do-nothin’s! ! 

Hit’s today an’ tomorrow whut 
counts, but trouble is, yestiddy have 
so much to do wid ’em! ! 


Trouble *bout mos’ folks’ intrus’ 





By C. L..ond J. P. ALLEY, JR. 


(Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


in dis worl’s mis’ry — dey sets still 
an’ ax how-come somebody else ain’ 
did sump’n "bout it! ! 

Parson argufyin’ ag’in de science 
men —an hit do ’peah lak dey kin 
out-skeer ’im! ! ! 

One good thing "bout hash — ain’ 
nobody kin grab de bes’ piece! ! 

De quantity uv de folks whut 
hates a man don’ matter —hit’s de 
quality uv de folks whut loves ’im! ! 

Kun’ Bob readin’ in de papuh 
‘bout “New Moves To Ease Cred- 
ick” — me ’n’ him thought us done 
tried ’em all! ! 











many colors, 60, $1. Elder ‘Delsee, 


Chrysanthemums, 
Improv aloe Daisies, 


Rose Color Thrift, 60, $1.25; 
$6, $1.25; Azaleamums, 3 colors, 36, $1.25. Postpaid. 
Alabama state certified. Mrs. W. J. House, Gordo, Ala. 


LARGE CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 10 colors, 24, $1.00; 
4 colors Cushion Mums, 24, $1.00; White or Liane Thrift, 
30, $1.00; Dwarf Cann 8 different, $1.2 Giant 

: "Dark Velvet Purple ies 10, 















Cannas, 3 colors, 6, $1.25; 

$1.00. Postpaid. Mrs. Clarence Elmore, Reform, Ala. 
STATE CERTIFIED, HARDY, Well Rooted, Giant 

Verbena, 15 colors, 24, $1.00; Pink Thrift, 30, $1.00; 


; Large Chrysanthemums, 


Jiant Shasta Daisi 
Postpaid. 


beautiful collection, 5 "Moss packed. 
Duren’s Flower Farm, Elrod, Alabama. dies 

GLOXINIA BULBS—Sprouted for quick bloom. Colors 
deep red, scarlet, pink, white, blue, violet, purple, dotted 
and combinations. Postpaid with peeanar indoor-outdoor 
growing instructions, 3, $1.00; , $3.50. The Owls Nest, 
Dunedin, Florida. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SPECIAL — 10 different _ (six 
colors) extra hardy transplants $2.50 (25 plants, $5.00) 
prepaid. Including new Nebraska and New Hampshire in- 
troductions. List. Elm Tree Perennial Farm, Southington, 
Connecticut. 

HARDY PLANTS—Large Chrysanthemum, many col- 
ors, 24, $1.00; Cushion Mums, 4 colors, 36, $1.00; Shasta 
Daisies, 24, $1.00; Pink Thrift, 40, $1.00. Postpaid. 
Alabama state certified. Mrs. Z. L. Hollingsworth, Gordo, 
Alabama 

DAHLIAS, LABELED, 25c each; Chrysanthemums, 
24 plants, $1.50. List free. Mrs. Fulton Reeves, Route 2, 
Laurel Springs, N. €. ee 

EIGHT GIANT DAHLIAS, $2.50; 100 medium Glad- 


























iolus Bulbs, $3.00. Free catalog. Jefferson Gardens, 
Myrtle, Mississippi. . ae <5 

DWARF IRIS Ten assorted colors $1.00 postpaid. 
Free catalog. Buena Vista Iris Gardens, Vermillion, 


South Dakota. 
GLADIOLUS—Nice healthy 
Send for prices. W. G. Binkley, 
SERENADE DAYLILIES—60c 
Weaver Camillia Garden, Darlington, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND DAHLIAS. 
Hist Shoemaker’s Nursery, Waverly, Ohio. 
NNAS — Old and new varieties. 
Route 1, Box 240, Bossier City, La 
WINTER-HARDY EVANSIANA Begonias, 10, 
E. Fields, Midlothian, Maryland. 





bulbs. Several varieties. 
R-1, Walnut Cove, N. C. 
each. Write for list. 
South Carolina. 


Write for 














Hazel Milhan, 





$1.00. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


BULBS AND FLOWERS 





DAHLIAS—4 giant, $1.00; 5 medium, $1.00; 5 tiny 
flowering Dahlias, $1.00; all different, double blooms, 
labeled bulbs. Postpaid. Growing instructions 


named, 
furnished. € Catalog folder free. Todd’s Farm, Suc hes, Ga. 
: of named 


FANCY LEAVED CALADIU ” bait, choi 
or mixed varieties. 1-1%", 10c; 1%-2 15c; 244-3% 
3 30c; per bulb. Minim rt order 12 bulbs. 















BB, Spaulding Bulb Farm, Sebring, Fla, 

~~ CHRYSANTHEMU MS-—Large varieties, field grown, 
frostproof plants. All colors labeled, $1.00 dozen, Large 
assortment small varieties labeled, 50c dozen. | Mrs. 
Mabel ©. Brownley, 181 Carrollton Road, Norfolk 5, Va. 
¢ HRYSANTHEMU M PLANTS — Large varieties of 
fielugrown, frostproof plants. Labeled, $1.00 per dozen; 


varieties, unlabeled, 50c per dozen. Lydia L. 
Route 1, , 


4 Box 113, Hickory, Va. 
‘AN VIOLETS — Selected named varieties, all 
singles, 35¢ to $1.00, plus postage; 
stamp for list. Mrs. Webb A. McLean, Jr., 309 West 
Statesville Avenue, Mooresville, N. ¢ é: 

NANDINAS—Stocky, well rooted, hardy, 
berrying variety, 12-30", 50c, 65¢e, S5e each 
No fewer than three mailed. Seed, $1.00 per 
Mrs. Hattie Padgette, Neeses Sie ae . 

SWISS GIANT PANSIES, Sweet Williams, Carna- 
tions, Wallflowers. Mixed colors. Your choice or your 
assortment postpaid, 50, $1.50; 100, $2.50. Shepherd's 
Plant Farm, Cc 


China Grove, N 

~ DAHLIAS- 
for Southern gardens. 
State Fair in 1957. Mr. 
West Columbia, 8. ©. 

PACH YSANDRA 
plantings with ground covers. 
Ajuga, Small Ivy, 10 for $1.00. 
Pilot Mountain, N. €¢ 


mixed 
Foreman, 

AFRIC 
colors, doubles and 


very heavy- 
postpaid. 
pound, 





“Send for free lis of prizewinning ‘Dahiias 
Won twenty-one first prizes at S8.¢ 
and Mrs. H. B. Hulon, Route rf 





Bea vautity foundation and shrubbe ry 
Pachysandra, Periwinkle, 
Mrs. J. W. Beasley, 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS — Giant, Pompon, Spoon, 8 
different, $1.00; 30 different, $2.00; Hardy Asters, 6 
different, $1.00. Pearl Saffels, _Pisgah, Ala 

DAHLIAS, GIANTS, POMS. Chrysanthe mums, Thrift, 
Mums, Verbenas, Pansy Plants, all colors. Mrs. F. A. 
Craig, Route 2, High Point, N. 


—America’s finest. Double Pinks 
Fischer Greenhouses, 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 
now ready. Catalogue on request. 
Dept PF, Linwood, New Jersey 


PANSY PLANTS— 















husky, , mixed 
e's Pansies, 


Super Swiss ‘Giants, 
$3.00. Postpaid. I 
Texas _ 
15 colors; “Chrys sar VW 
60 rooted plants $1.35. 
ik 


PLANTS 
colors. 50, $2 100, 
Route 1, Box Tyler, 

HARDY VERBENA, 
colors, labeled, free list; 
Jernigan, R-5, Dunn, N s 
~CHRYSANTHEMUMS—25 big 67-8” Football Mums 
$3.00. Many annuals and perennials. List free. Rogers 
Flowers, Lexington, S.C. 

r a TY ASSORTED MUMS, 
$2.00 al Aa ath shipment. 
, Denton 2, 

“SIMS S_DAYL AL IES 


NURSERY STOCK 


Spring Sale on Nursery Stock 
STRONG AND WELL ROOTED PLANTS 
Flowering Shrubs Are 1 to 3 Feet tlooming Size 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 
Each 5 PI 








ums, 12 
Noble 


“6 colors, bloom early and 
Tom's Creek Farm 








“—~ Tintville », Tenn. 








ants 





Glossy Abelia $1 $ .60 
Althea, double-red, purple 60 
Deutzia 40 
Golden Bell -40 
Weigelia, pink 60 
Spirea, Van Houttie 50 
Persian Lilae 1.00 
Scotch Broom, Golden Flower 15 
Sweet Shrub 75 
Hydrangea, Hills of Snow 75 
White Snowberry 75 
Red Bush Honeysuckle 1.50 
White Bush Honeysuckle 60 
Hypericum, Yellow Flower er) 
ted Ozier Dogwood 1.00 
Lilac Chaste Tree 1.50 
Mockorange, large white "0 
Red Coralberry 60 
Yellow Weigelia 1.00 
Snowball Viburnium 2.00 
Red Flowering Quince 1.50 
FLOW ERING TREES 
Tulip Tree, 1 and 2 ft. 15 60 
White Dogwood, 1-2 ft. 15 60 
Mimosa, Pink Flowers, 2-3 ft. .29 1.25 


Red Bud, 2-3 ft. .20 .90 


Pink Dogwood, 4-6 ft 1.50 20.00 
Oxyden Drum, Sourwood, 1-2 ft. 49 2.00 
FAST GROWING SHADE 
Chinese Elm, 2-4 ft. i 
Silver Maple, 2-4 f 1 


Lombardy Poplar, 2-3 ft 
Fish Bait Tree, 
2-4 ft. 


Catalpa, 2 ft. 
Weeping Willow, 


Mulberry, 2-3 ft 





Sugar Maple, 2 ft 
Green Ash, 2 ft 
EVERGREENS 
American Holly, % to 1 ft. 1.00 
Short Leaf Pine, 2 tt. 1.00 
Juniperus Virginiana, 1-2 ft. 1.00 
Christmas Fern 1.00 
VINES — HEDGES 

Ilalls Honeysuckle 15 -60 
Trumpet Creeper 19 ‘o 
Wisteria, Collected .39 50 


. $1.29; 100 for $0. 00 

: 100 ie $4.00 

0; 100 for $9.00 

t., $2.50; 100 for $9.00 


50 Evergreen So. Privet, 1 
50 California Privet, 1-2 ft., 
25 Bush Honeysuckle, 1-2 ft., 
25 Forsythia, showy border, 1 
For a good solid thick hedge, set plants 8 to 10 
inches apart. Order as many plants as you wish. 
Satisfactory guarantee on all orders. Orders for 
$4.00 or more prepaid: orders for less than $4.00, 
add 40c for postage. FREE BONUS with each order 
over $3.00, your choice of (1) Flowering Shrub. 
HURRY! SEND ORDER TO: 
VERNON BARNES NURSERY 
McMinnville Tennessee 












MUSCADINE OR | SCUPPERNONG Vines—The new 
Higgins our specialty. The thea and fine flavor. Red- 
Also other variet Catalogue free. Oxford 





dish-bronze 
Vineyar R 


NEW 56-PAGE PLANTING 
GUIDE CATALOG 


in color, offering Virginia's Largest Assortment of 
Plant Material, including newer varieties in Fruits, 
Nuts and Ornamental Plant Material. A regular 50c 
value, FREE on request. Salespeople wanted. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 


WAYNESBORO VIRGINIA 

BAMBOO, THREE KINDS: Solid Cane (bunch); 
Featherleaf (bunch); Giant (running); clump 75c; 10, 
$7.00. Stovall Nursery, Leakesville, Miss. 


_R-L Concord Georgia. 

















The Progressive Farmer 


NURSERY STOCK 
DIXIE BRILLIANT 
CRAPE MYRTLE 
The Reddest of All 


Well rooted plants to grow and bloom this 
summer! Richest watermelon red for plant- 
ing in any sunny place. Postpaid. 98c each, 
3 for $2.29, 5 for $3.29, 10 for only $6.29. 
Ask for 1958 FREE GARDEN CATALOG of 
seeds, bulbs, fruit trees, garden and pet 
supplies of all kinds. 


H. G. HASTINGS CoO. 
(SEEDSMEN-NURSERYMEN) 
Box 4088 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 





SENSATIONAL STARK DWARF Fruit Trees—Grow 
giant-size Apples, Peaches, Pears on small ornamental 
trees for personal use or market. Also faster-growing, 
quicker-bearing patented Stark-Burbank Standard Fruit 
Trees, Roses, Landscaping Shrubs, ete. Big color-photo 
Catalog Free, Stark Bro’s, Dept. 30638, Louisiana, Mo, 


AZALEA PLANTS 






INDICA, tall, Pride of Mobile, Formosa, Fielders 
White, Fishers Pink, Lilacina, Phoenicia, Lawsal, 
GG lory of Sunninghill, 2 year old, bed grown, 50 for 
$4.75, 100 for $9.00, one year old, 50 for $4.00, 
100 for $7.50. KURUME, dwarf, 1 year old, Snow, 
Hinodegiri, Pink Pearl, Christmas Cheer, Salmon 
Queen, 50 for $4.75, 100 for $9.00, all heavily rooted. 
Order from this ad and save time. Postage paid on 
all above. Complete list free. 


WHITE GATE NURSERY, Earleton, Florida 

















did 
you hear the Browns are getting 
a new bulk tank?” 


“That reminds me 














THE HASTINGS PECAN 
For Superb Shade and Excellent Nuts 


Thinnest of shells, rich quality meats and on 
trees with very large leaves to make the 
very best shade of all! Be first to grow it! 
ORDER NOW! 


Postpaid: $3.95 each 8 for $10.95 
12 for $35.95 
New 1958 Complete Catalog sent free! 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


(SEEDSMEN-NURSERYMEN) 





Box 4088 Atlanta, Georgia 

PEACH, APPLE TREES, low as 20c. Cherries, pears, 
plums, nut trees, strawberries, blueberries, dwarf fruit 
trees. Grapevines 10c. Shrubs, evergreens, shade trees, 
roses 25c up. Quality stock can’t be sold lower. Write for 
Free color catalog and $2.00 Free bonus information. 


Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


~ PEACH - APPLE TREES 
LOW AS 20c 


Pears, Plums, Nut Trees, Strawberries, 

Dwarf Fruit Trees. Grapevines 10c. 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Shade Trees, Hoses, 25¢ up. 
Quality stock can’t be sold lower. We offer the 
newest introductions by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Write for FREE color catalog and $2.00 FREE 
bonus information 


TENNESSEE NURSERY COMPANY 





Cherries, 
Blueberries, 








Box 21 Cleveland, Tenn. 
THAT GREAT SENSATION Pecan Tree. We are 
offering the greatest pecan tree ever been grafted for 


2 & half inches long. Very thin shell 
around. Disease resistant tree 


quick bearing, Nuts 
fill out good, 4 inches 





Will bring in large incomes. Best for commercial & shade, 








Cc. 3 Tollison, Laurens, 8. C 

“AMERICA’S HOLLY oe AND ** Clarendon Gardens 
and Nursery, Pinehurst, N. ©. Holly, Azaleas, Camel 
lias. Hundreds of thousands to choose from. ‘‘There is no 


substitute for quality.’” American Holly, 12-18”, $1.75. 
English Holly, 12-18”, $1.95 . Write De pt F for catalog. 


QUALITY FRUIT TREES—Newest and best varieties 
for Southern areas. Low direct-to-grower prices. Real 
bargains. Write for list. Spartan W oi ash Nurseries, 
Box 2462, Station A, Spartanburg, 8S. 





ROSE BUSHES 
ROSEBUSHES—$6.00 per dozen postpaid. 
First grade, two year old, everblooming, 
nonpatented varieties. Guaranteed, no 
seconds. Direct from our field to you. 
Malone Nursery, 502 S. Broadway, Tyler, Tex. 

MULTIFLORA ROSE, 
8-12 inch seedlings, $15.00 per thousand 


dred. Prepaid. Mestel Nursery, Dept. C, 
Vernon, Illinois. 





living fence for farm and yard, 
; $2.00 per hun- 
R-5, Mt. 








SEEDS 


STEGALL’S ARE SUPERIOR 

KOBE LESPEDEZA, per 100 Ibs. Siadatienscian 

SERICEA LESPEDEZA, per 100 Ibs. as Os 

NO. 2 KOBE, tagged for processing, 100 Ibs... 6. 00 
Several Used Clipper Cleaners for sale. 

STEGALL & €O., INC. Marshville, North Carolina _ 


FREE! ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET on Perennial 
Sweet-Type Sudangrass. New 


seed sensation, a palatable 
permanent pasture grass. Lush, leafy, even sweeter than 
Sweet Sudan. Comes out earlier than annual types, tillers 
freely, stays green and growing until frost, produces 
abundant forage. Rhizome root system. Perennial in 
Southern U.S. For free booklet, send posteard to Taylor- 














Evans Seed Company, Box 456, Tulia, Texas. 
COWPEAS, SOYBEANS: Otootan, Bilox!, Clemson 
Strain 4 and 24, Lee and Jackson Soybeans; Osceola and 
“0 Day Velvet Beans; Iron-Clay Cowpeas; Hastings, 
Lathams, Whatleys and Douthit’s Seed Corn; Kobe and 
Sericea Lespedeza; Giant Striatta Crotalaria; Cattail 


and Brown Top Millet; Coker 100 Wilt Resistant Cotton- 











seed. Immediate shipment. Any quantity. Shuler & 
Smoak, Inc., Orangeburg, South Carolina, 
FREE — Our 1958 Seed Catalogue offering over 200 


varieties of Tomato, Watermelon, Cantaloupe, Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds plus a complete selection of gardening 
supplies. Send posteard today for your copy. Porter & 
Son, Seedsmen, Since 1912, Stephenville, Texas. 
COASTAL BERMUDA 

CERTIFIED COASTAL BERMUDA Grass. Also cer- 
tified lawn grass: Tifgreen, Tiffine Sermudas and 
Emerald Corals. Write for prices. Manning Crouch, 
Hartsville, S i 

COASTAL SemrUeT SPRIGS. Fred Higginbotham, 
R-4, Clinton, North Carolina. 


CORN 
12 years selecting planting, culti- 
60 grains postpaid 25c. R. H. 

















RED SEED CORN 
vating to produce red only. 
Farmer, Herd, Ky. 





COTTON 
COTTON PLANTING SEED 
Hi-Bred and Deltapine No. 15 one 
year removed from breeders. 
Can supply both machine and acid delinted. 
— FOR PRICES WRITE — 
T. J. CROOK & SON 





LURAY TENNESSEE 
GINSENG—GOLDENSEAL 
GINSENG, GOLDENSEAL Roots bring $3-$14 pound. 


Collins Company, Viola, Iowa. 
GOURDS 

HOUSE GOURD Seed Collection—4 different 
kinds, to 15 inches in diameter. Perfect project for 
children. 25c, postpaid. Mrs. M. L. Scott, Route 2, 
Hernando, Mississippi. 

BUSHEL BASKET & Dipper Gourd Seed. 
$1.00. Pearl Harrison, Clementsyille, Ky 


GRASS 


Full information. 





BIRD 





3 hills for 





BABY CHICKS 


AND POULTRY 





Year after year for over 25 years oy 
North State strain cross of Parmen.- 
ter Reds has proved top efficiency 
for thousands of satisfied customers, 
Reports of up to 90% production jg 
not unusual. They are outstanding 
producers of large brown eggs, with 
low hen house mortality, plus sal. 
vage value at time of marketing 
* 


For BROILERS: 


Peterson Cross, Vantress Cross, and 
North State Cornish Cross, 
* * * 


Write for our free folder. 


* 


NORTH STATE HATCHERY 
P.O. Box 1077 

North Caroling 

2625 Randleman Road 

Phone: BRoadway 2-1653 


Saeed sau ALITY Lowest Prices! 
C.6.1 $4.35, 100 (positively no 
oe Pd Straight Run $6.35, 
ing strain New Hampshires, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
Hocks, White Rocks, Wyandottes, Rockerosses your choi 
Straight Run $9.95. Wonderful layers. Heavy breed Py). 
Jets $14.95. Famous high production White Leghor 
(large English type) Pullets $23.95. Straight Run $10.9 


Greensboro 





Assorted Heavies 
»ghorns). Hea 
100. Deluxe Jay. 

















Bul? Rocks, Orpingtons, Giants, Sexlinks Straight R 
$13.95. 26 breeds, free list. Pekin Ducklings $4.25 
Bronze Turkey Poults, 15, $12.00. Live delivery guars 


teed. F.O.B. nearest hatchery. Ruby Chicks, 


Norfolk, Virginia. 
PROFIT-BRED EGG STRAINS 
from HUBBARD FARMS 
Statesville, N. C. Hatchery 


Investigate! Write for new Hubbard cato- 
log. Tells all about the new vigorous Cross- 
bred *496, Hubbard’s big brown egg pullet 
—Hubbard’s Dual Purpose Cross—Hubbard'’s 
Leghorn Cross—Hubbard’s New Hampshires 
—also the K-137 Kimberchick Leghorn. Be- 
fore you buy chicks write or phone for this 
catalog. 


Dept. PF: 





HUBBARD FARMS 


P.O. Box 1302 Telephone: TRiangle 2-2036 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 





BUY BRED-TO-LAY CHICKS improved with high 
egg production stock. U.S. Approved Pullorum Clean 
Excellent livability. Best Grade White Rocks, Ne# 


t 
$10.95. Pullets $16.90 
Leghorns, Austra Whites 


Production Reds, 
White 


Hampshires, 
Heavy Cockerels $6.95. 


10,000 YARDS ZOYSIA Lawn Grass, free of noxious Anconas, $10.95. Pullets $21.90. Light cockerels $1.7 
plants, grown from certified stock, wholesale to nursery- V’.0.B. Alive delivery. Free catalog. Fulton Hatchery 
men. Penton’s Zoysia Grasses, Auburn, Ala. Box 6-P, Fulton, Missouri 





KUDZU 
KUDZU CROWNS—For 35 years the choicest quality, 
experienced diggers. For information, prices. The Kudzu 
Farms, Barnesville, Ga. 


KUDZU. Reids 1003, 
PINE SEED 
PINE SEED—Long Leaf, $3.00 pound; 





Meridian, Mississippi. 





Slash, $6.25; 








Loblolly, $7.50; Sample 25c. Frank Stovall, Leaksville, 
Mississippi. 
POTATOES 
NEW CERTIFIED blight-resistant seed potatoes. 
Plymouth, Merrimac, Saco, Kennebec. Also Katahdin. 
Crop nearly booked. Thompson Farms, Clymer £, N.Y. 
SORGHUM 
SORGHUM ALMUM SEED—Purity 98%, germina- 
tion 90%. Planting rate: 1 pound per acre in rows. 
Perennial, reproducing from roots. $2.00 per pound. 
¥.0.B. Brandon, Miss., R. D. Morrow. 








elding ¢ ETUSSe 
pound, 
Goldthwaite, Texas. 


SORGHUM ALMUM World's highest yiel 
Perennial, drouth resistant, very nutritious. 40¢ 
$30.00, 100 pounds. R. L. Burdett, 

COLEMAN SELECTED Sorghum 
mination 96%, purity 99.43. Harold Caldwell, 
Wellington, Texas 





Almum _ Seed, ger- 
Route 1, 








WATERMELONS 

Willhite’s Superior Quality 
WATERMELON SEED—We grow Certifled seed in 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Colorado, including Charles- 
ton Gray, Black Diamond, Congo, Blackstone, Sugar 
Baby, Peacock, Yellow Belly Black Diamond and 
many others. Our melons and cantaloupes, grown 
strictly for seed, are of the highest quality and 
shipped nation-wide. All American and Blue Kibbon 
Winners. Beautiful catalogue listing actual photo- 
graphs of 80 watermelon and cantaloupe varieties as 
well as valuable planting eee free on request. 

WILLHITE MEL¢ SEED FARMS 

Poolville or Weatherfo d, Texas 


OKLAHOMA CERTIFIED Blackstone, Black 
mond, Charleston Gray, other leading varieties. From =1 
melons, new land. 17 years growing and selecting. I 
personally grow, harvest and process all my seed. $2.50 
per pound prepaid. Free catalogue. R. H Southerland, 
Kush Springs, Okla. 


WATERMELON SEED—Best seed we 
Grow and harvest my own seed. Varieties: 











have grown in 
Texas 


years. 
Giant, Black Diamond, Porter Giants, $1.50 per pound 
plus postage. Charleston Gray, $2.00 per pound plus 


postage. Chandler Melon Seed Farms, Springtown, Tex. 








DEPENDABLE FRUIT and Nut Trees, Small Fruits, 


WATERMELONS — New Garrisonian, Blackstone, 





Ornamentals, and General Nursery Stock. Write for free Congo & Charleston Gray. Cantaloupes: Edisto, Hale's 
catalog. Cumberland Valley Nurseries, Inc., Dept. P, Jumbo & Smith Perfect. Write for price list. L. Roy 
McMinnville, Tenn Burgess, Seedsman, Liberty, S 

CHINESE CHESTNUT — 3 strong one year, $1.10 PRIDE OF GEORGIA—The sweetest, tenderest water- 
postpaid. Bear right quick. Write for catalog of Nut melon Known (red meat). Large, ripe, delicious melons 
Trees. Honey Locust. Nut Tree Nurseries, Box P, in 60 days. 200 seed $1.00, packet 25c. James Carson, 


Downingtown, Pa 


Griffin 3, Ga. 








SCUPP E RNONG, MUSCADINE, Delicious, produc- 
tive, profitable. Leading varieties. Well rooted. Six, 
$5.00. Circular free. Whatley Nursery, Helena, Ga. 


WATERMELON SEED — $2.00 per pound postpaid. 
Write for catalogue today from Alabama’s largest seed 
grower. Willard Cole Seed Farm, Fort Payne, Ala. 








ARE YOU MAKING MONEY — 
WITH YOUR CHICKENS? 


You can if you choose the right 
chicks for your needs. 
FOR LAYERS—Choose our PRODUCTION REDS. 


Repeat orders from satisfied customers is our best 
recommendation to you. 


1. Our Production Reds lay more, large, brown high 
quality eggs. 
2. High livability from day old chicks to finished 


hens. 
. With lower feed conversion are more profitable 
especially when egg prices are low. 
Also, weekly hatches in New Hampshire Reds, 
White Leghorns, and White Rocks. 
WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LIST TODAY! 


CAROLINA HATCHERIES 
1900 Battleground Road 


a 








GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 

QUALITY CHICKS — 100 percent Pullorum tested. 
New Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, Austta 
Whites, White Leghorns, Hamp Whites, $9.95 per 109; 
Heavy Pullets, $14.95; Heavy Cox, $7.90; White Les- 
horn, Austra White and Hamp White Pullets, 
Hybrid Cockerels, $3.95; Leftovers, $2.95; Mixed Cock 
erels, $1.95. 100 percent alive. Free catalog. Pleasabt 


View Hatchery, Gerald, Mo. 


COMPARE THESE LOW PRICES! 









Assorted Heavies (no Leghorns) $4.35, 100 F.O.B.! 
Pullets (our choice) $12.75, 100 F.O.B.! Selected 
breeds: White Rocks, Hampshires, s, Reds, 
Wyandottes, Leghorns. Leghamps, Legrocks traight 


F.O.B.! Send check or money order 
for prompt shipment! Live delivery guaranteed! Over 
26 breeds—write for list. ATLAS CHICK CO., Dept. 
PF, St. Louis 3, Mo. In business over 35 years. _ 


run) $7.35, 100 





Strains. New 


CHICKS—Pullorum Clean, Production < 
Hampshires, Sex Link Cross, Reds, W. & B Rocks, 
Leghorns, and others. New Bern Hatchery, New Bert, 


North Carolina. 





= eee 
Approved, Pullorum 


VICKS CHICKS s. 
Rock, 


y.C.-U. 
White 





- N 
Clean. Parmenter Reds, White Leghorn, 
Silver Laced Wyandottes. Vick’s Hatchery, Hickory, 
North Carolina ee 
EGG MACHINES from certified stock Harco Reds, 
Parmenter Reds, Silver Cross, 100, $14.95. All pullets 
$26.00. Smithfield Hatchery, Smithfield, N. C. 





ee 
BABY CHICK BARGAINS—$5.75, 100 C.0.D. Rocks, 
Surplus 





Reds, Hampshires, Crosses. Price at hatchery. 
Chick Co., Milesburg 3, Pa 

GUARANTEED BEST HEAVIES, $5.99 ~ hundr vt 
Mixed Assorted, $4.99 $1.89. C.O0.D. Diamol 


; Broilers, 
J 








Chickery, Newfield, N nn 
LARGE, FAST GROWING Broilers. Ideal deep — 
chicks. $1.95 per 100 F.O.B. A&B Hatchery, Clinton » 
Missouri ae 
WONDERFUL, MEATY, Deepfreeze Bro vilers, $1.4 


F.0.B. 50 catalog offers. Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 
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BABY CHICKS 
PRODUCTION BRED REDS 
U. S. Certified 
Pullorum Clean Chicks 





Pure Harco Orchard strain. Direct and first 
generation stock mated to pedigreed males 
all direct from Harco Orchard. farms. 
PREPARE NOW for increased egg profits 
through the higher egg production, greater 
feed efficiency, and better livability of Mc- 
Call’s Production Reds. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES 


McCALL’S HATCHERY 
MORGANTON NORTH CAROLINA 





67 RARE varieties Baby Chicks, Eggs, 
Geese, Guineas, Bantams. Free 
handsome catalogue, colored pictures showing Laken- 
velders, Polish, Red Caps, Hamburgs, Andalusians, 
Spanish, Sussex, Turkens, Cornish, Houdans, Langshans, 
Buttercups, Anconas, Brahmas and many other exciting, 
beautiful varieties. Murray McMurray, Box B50, Webster 


City, Iowa. 
MORE LARGE EGGS 


This year house pullets bred to produce not 
only a large number of eggs but also a big 
percentage of large top quality eggs. You 
can depend on this kind of performance 


with— 
Mount Hope “Queens” 
Merryknoll “400” Sex Links 
Ames In-Cross Hybrids 


Write for descriptive circular and price list. 


Suffolk Chick Hatchery, Inc. 
P.0. Box 802A Phone 2771 
Suffolk, Virginia 
HATCHING CHICKS SINCE 1917 


{cMURRAY’S 
preeding Stock, Ducks, 








AAAA SUNNY-LAND CHICKS easy to raise. Big 
White Leghorns, White Rocks, Famous Austra- Whites. 
New Strain-Cross. Improved 355 egg breeding. 95% sex 
accuracy. Pullorum tested. 100% live arrival. Baan: 
Free Catalog. Special Pullets $13.85. Nonsexed $6.9 
Special Assorted $1.95. Lowry City Hatchery, Lowry 
City, Missouri. 





Who else wants to 
MAKE MORE MONEY 


with these chicks? 


Many customers report RIVERSIDE CHICKS by 
far the best producers they have ever had! Be your 
own judge. Try RIVERSIDE highest-laying strain 
in your favorite breed this year! Hatching 22 breeds 
including first generation Westline, Mt. Hope, Par- 
menter, oe Se de Nedler and ,many others. 
NEW VERSIDE “S- STRAIN- 


ALS 

CROSS W HITE. LEGHORNS—e bred-to- lay chick 
that is proving to be one of the most successful 
crosses in America! Send TODAY for complete 
FREE KIT of information! 

ONE OF THE SOUTH’S OLDEST HATCHERIES, 
PULLORUM-TYPHOID CLEAN, LOW PRICED 

BEST GRADE CHICKS! 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERIES 


Box 1391E Knoxville, Tennessee 





SENSATIONAL VALUES! 10 free chicks every 100. 
No additional cost. White - Barred Rocks, Hampshires, 
Hamprocks, Wyandottes, $12.95. Pullets, $19.95. Leg- 
horns, Austra Whites, Minorcas, Anconas, $12.95. Pul- 
lets, $29.90. Leftovers, $7.95. Ducklings and Turkey 
Poults weekly. F.0.B. Healthy Hatcheries, Mt. Healthy, 


BABY CHICKS 


You'll never know extra profits and great 
layers until you have tried 80% to 95% 
healthy laying Imperial White Leghorns and 
Super Hampshire Reds. Progressive balance 
bred for 38 years for long time laying. 
Wholesale and retail baby chick prices. 


Write for Free Picture Literature 


TRAIL’'S END POULTRY FARM 
_SORDONSVILLE VIRGINIA 


nee RPLUS CHICKS! 100,000 weekly. Per 100, Fast 
reploping Broilers $1.95, Early Maturing Fryers (no 
yeghorns) $3.95, Large Crossbreds $4.95, Fulibreasted 
tybrids $5.95. Ship C.0.D. 40c per order handling 
arge, plus postage. Postcard brings immediate de- 
Avery. White Feather Chicks, R51, Fairmont, Minnesota. 


Improve Your Efficiency 
USE DURR’S LAYERS 


Keystone All-Leghorn cross, a rugged 4% to 4% 
pound white egg layer. Very efficient. Also Pro- 
luction R.I. Reds for brown eggs. 


FREE Circular and Prices — 


DURR HATCHERY 
209 Peters St.,S.W. BoxP Atlanta 3, Ga. 


on AIGHT HATC H CORNISH-X, Reds, Rock, $8.90 
£16.90, 100; Cockerels, $3.90; English Leghorn Pullets, 
POR Meatmakers, 200 for $2.90. Live guarantee. 
Garden State Chicks, South Vineland, N. J. 
SPEC ITAL! FREE 100 CHICKS. Order 100 Red Rock 
hice, chicks (all heavies) for $6.00 per 100 and get 100 
co free. No seconds or culls. Bloodtested. C.0.D. 
wwll's Chicks, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 


wr Kop DTE STED CHICKS — White Vantress, $10.00 




















at ssorted all heavies, $6.50 per 100; Leghorn 
mers, 50 per 100. Ship at once. C.0.D. Kline’s 
ultry — Shartlesville, Pa. 








CHICK 


BABY CHICKS 
BEAMSDALE STRAIN CROSS 


White Leghorn, Harco Red, 
Leghorn-Red Cross, and Sex-link. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


BEAMSDALE FARM 
ROUTE 2 LAWNDALE, N. C. 
Phone JEfferson 8-5483 


TOP QUALITY Laying Strain Chicks. Excellent egg 
production and livability with our first generation Harco 
Orchard, Rhode Island Reds and Sex-Links. U.S. Certi- 
fied, Pullorum-Typhoid Clean. Our 30th year. And for 
the best in white eggs, get our a" 101 layers. 
Rocky Ford Hatchery, Lincolnton, 

REDS, ROCKS, LEGHORNS, Ts Whites. Big 
husky chicks, $7.65. Pullets $14.95. High egg record 
strains. Bloodtested. Live arrival. Give second choice. 
Weekly shipments. Send check or money order. Broker. 
Goldenwest Chicks, Box 14N, Deepwater, Mo. 

U. S. APPROVED Pullorum Clean Chicks. DeKalb 
Chix, Harco Reds, Parks Barred Rocks, Pilch White 
Rocks, Whittaker New Hamps, Harco Sex Links, Vantress 
x Nichols crosses and Indian ahs x Nichols crosses. 
Pee Dee Hatchery, Hartsville, S. 

POULTRY RAISERS — Soaesis rates for America’s 
leading poultry magazine. 48 months only $1.00. Trial 
offer 9 months 25c. Every issue packed with raising helps. 
Problems answered. Subscribe today! Poultry Tribune, 




















Dept. C27, Mount Morris, Illinois. 

NEW AND BETTER LAYERS at lower cost. Helm’s 
pedigree-sired chickens produce big eggs .. . eat less 
feed. Many awards in egg laying contests. Pullorum- 
typhoid clean. Free book, big savings. Helm’s Chicks, 
Box 9-B, Paducah, Kentucky. 

SALE, SELECTED BABY CHICKS — New Hamp- 
shires, Rocks, Reds, Crosses, as available $4.35, 100; 


$42.00, 1,000, plus postage C.0.D. Prompt. Live. Other 
prices on request. Nesco Chicks, Route 1, Columbia, 8. C. 
ROP SIRED BEST EGG Strain. Rocks, Leghorns, 
Reds, Austra- Whites, Hamp - Whites, California - Grey 
Leghorns, Hampshires, $9.90. A&B Special $5.90. U.S. 
Clean. Literature free. A&B Hatchery, Clinton 4, ‘Mo. 





TURKEYS 


INCREASE TURKEY PROFITS! America’s only all- 
turkey magazine tells how. Each issue packed with latest 
raising and marketing advice, helpful ideas. Bargain 
offer, 9 months $1.00! Subscribe today! Turkey World, 
Dept. C76, Mount Morris, Illinois. 

BROAD BREAST BRONZE, Broadwhites, Beltsville, 
Ae up. Guineas, 28c up. Cooper Hatchery, Oakwood, 
Ohio. 








MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 
BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 
PARAKEETS! Guaranteed market for all you raise. 
Down payments plan for breeders. Everglades Aviaries, 

MR 1, Hodges Road, Columbus, Ga. 

PHEASANTS—15 varieties, Blue and White Peafowl, 
Wild Turkeys. Ralph J. Meacham, Route 4, Rockingham, 
North Carolina. 

INDIA BLUE 
year, $35.00 pair. Mrs. 








PEAFOWLS, 1 year, $25.00 pair; 2 
Sam Kelley, Route 1, Halletts- 








DOGS 
ENGLISH SHEPHERDS 
BORDER COLLIES 


America’s most useful dogs. Puppies all ages. 
Both sexes. Choice colors. Faithful workers. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We breed and sell 
our own stock. 


FAIRMOUNT FARMS 

CEDAR FALLS IOWA 

GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD Pups—(Distemper 
vaccinated.) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. Training 
instructions. Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
satisfied customers. Bank references. Highview Kennels, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

WHY WALK AFTER YOUR COWS? Our purebred 














ville, Texas. English Shepherds will bring them in alone. Price 
PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, Bantams, Guineas, Water- $35.00, pups $12.00. Creekside Kennels, Beardsley, Minn. 

Goad thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bettendorf, COON HUNTERS! Read a monthly magazine devoted 
a SIT > is, training, news, stories, 12 issues $2.50. 
RARE PHEASANTS, Peafowl, Waterfowl, Sample 25e. American Cooner, Box 211R, Sesser, Il. 


Bantams. 
Ransom Road, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PHEASANTS 


RAISE PHEASANTS on $100 week plan. Little capi- 
tal and space can make you independent. Free details. 
Great Central System, Columbus 10, Kansas. 


DUCKS—GEESE 

CHINA GOSLINGS offered by America’s leading 
grower. Cyril McCarthy, 11721 West Oakwood Road, 
Hales Corners, Wisconsin. 

GOSLINGS, WHITE EMDEN, Chinese, Toulouse, 89c 
up. Ducklings, 23c up. Cooper Hatchery, Oakwood, Ohio. 

GOSLINGS—AII] breeds, pedigreed stock, free illus- 
trated catalog. Ridenour’s Ranch, Goulds 38, Florida. 


GUINEAS 


ROYAL PURPLE GUINEAS— <imn 
Smith, 117 Watson Circle, Atlanta 17, 


Walter Oakie, 

















a Charles 








ANCONAS 


SHEPPARD FAMOUS ANCONAS. Illustrated litera- 
ture. Prices. Thomas Hatchery, Pleasanton, Kansas. 


ANDALUSIANS 
BLUE ANDALUSIANS, “‘bluer_ than blue birds.’’ 
Chicks, eggs. Beauty, fast growth. Best layers of chalk 
white eggs. Free, handsome catalogue, colored pictures. 
He prices. Murray McMurray, Box B31, Webster City, 
owa. 








BANTAMS 


WHITE WYANDOTTE BANTAMS — Eggs, Chicks, 
Breeders, Game Birds. Waterfowls, Incubators $12.85. 
Circular. Will Schadt, Goshen, Indiana. 


BROILER CHICKS 


HEAVIEST BROILER CHICKS! Reds, Rocks, Barred 
Cross Cockerels, 100. White Rock Cross Cockerels, 
$5.50, 100. (No astenns. C.0.D. plus postage. Live 
delivery. Ruby Chicks, Dept. BC, Norfolk, Virginia. 

SPECIAL! EXTRA FINE Broiler-Fryer Chicks, $1.95, 
100; $3.50, 200. Quick C.O.D. shipment. Crestwood 
Farms, Sheridan 4, Pa. 


GAMES 


FIGHTING GAMES—Eggs, 30, $5.50. Circular free. 
Game Farm, Whitesboro, Texas. 


JERSEY GIANTS. 


SUPERFINE GIANTS. Others. Pictures, descriptions. 
Write Thomas Hatchery, Pleasanton, Kansas. 


HAMBURGS 


HAMBURGS. SPANGLED BEAUTIES. Snappy alert, 
black and white plumage. Grand layers of chalk-white 
eggs. Non-setters. Free handsome illustrated catalogue, 
colored pictures. Low prices. Box 
B26, Webster City, Iowa. 


LEGHORNS 


DIRKSE LEGHORNS — Baby pullets, 4 weeks to 
ready to lay. Pure Darby Strain, unequaled records. Also 
Westline +702 and Darby Strain Cross, 3 top money 
makers. Liberal guarantees and low prices. We ship or 
deliver anywhere. Free Cage Layer booklet, 32 page cata- 
log. Dirkse Leghorn Farm, Box 169H, Zeeland, Mich. _ 

DIRECT, EXCLUSIVE IMPORTERS Danish White 
Leghorns — from Denmark, Europe’s ‘‘Egg Basket’? — 
generations of bred-to-lay breeding. Big, snow-white 
eggs. Catalog. Smith Chickeries, 495 Monroe, Mexico, 
Missouri. 

BABY CHICKS—Resolve not to let anything keep you 
from buying extra profit making healthy progressive bal- 
ance bred Imperial White Leghorns. 80% to 95% layers 
of large white eggs for a long period of time. Wholesale 




















Murray McMurray, 














and retail prices. Free picture literature. Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Virginia. 
AMERICA’S LARGEST PRODUCERS, direct im- 


heavy producing Danish Brown Leghorn chicks. 
Snow-white eggs. Special prices, free information. Smith 
Chickeries, 415 Monroe St., Mexico, Mo. 

HANSON LEGHORNS again top winners in all lay- 
ing contests. Our 27th year breeding this strain. Seven 
other laying breeds. Get the best this year. Theo. Jeschke, 
St. Joseph 62, Mo. 


porters, 

















“Cramming for exams?” 














POULTRY SUPPLIES 


BROWER FEED MIXER saves you $8-$16 a ton by 
mixing your own feeds. Perfect mixes in ten minutes. 
Five sizes, 700 to 4,000 pounds capacities. World’s 
largest seller; over 10,000 in use. Sold on 30 day trial. 
Priced low, cash or time payments. Free Catalog. Brower 
Manufacturing Co., Box V-76, Quincy, Illinois. 


WRITE FOR BROWER’S Big Free Poultry and Live- 
stock Equipment Catalog and Guide. Chock-full valuable 





poultry raising information. World’s largest line poultry 
supplies, battery broiler plants. Lowest prices. Brower 
Mfg. Co., Dept. V-57, Quincy, Illinois. 





LIVESTOCK 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 


MR. FARMER, National minerals plus New Anti- 
biotic Bacitracin will keep your livestock healthier. Gain 
more pounds with less feed. Ask dealer or order direct. 
Free folder on Minerals and Antibiotics. National Hog 
Medicine Company, Box 1634, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Telephone TEmple 2-8729. 


CATTLE MARKERS 


DAISY CATTLE MARKERS, solid brass tag and 
brassplated chain for horns or neck. Write for free cata- 
log. Golden Arrow Farms, Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana. 








HELM’S IMPORTED Danish Brown Leghorns Offi- 
cial Records 317 Points. Bigger bodied, larger eggs. 
Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, Illinois. 





MINORCAS 
BIG HEAVYWEIGHT, Black Minorcas, chicks. Free 
circular. Dougherty’s Minorcas, PF-2471, Charlotte, 


North Carolina. 


HAY 
GRADED DAIRY ALFALFA, Clover, other top 
grades hay. Quality. Weights guaranteed. Art Callari 
Hay Co., Upper Sandusky, Ohio 
DAIRY HAY — Carloads 
mixed. Ask for delivered prices. 
Michigan. 





pals Alfalfa, clover and 
Harry Gates, Jackson, 





NEW HAMPSHIRES 


CHICKS — Balance bred, you'll never know extra 
profits and what great layers are until you try Super 
Hampshire Reds, 80% to 95% layers of brown eggs. Fast 
growing and feathering, fine flavor, large type, long time 
layers. Wholesale and retail chick Bee Free Pi tuee 
literature. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 

WAGEMAKER RED COCKEREL Chicks $5.90 per 
100 delivered. R. O. Wagemaker, 323 Lyon, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

STARTED CHICKS 

38 YEARS SELLING 3, 4 and 6 weeks old Started 
Chicks. Cheaper than you can raise them; out of danger, 
saves labor. Also, Baby Chicks. Capons, Danish Brown 
Leghorns, Parmenter (Production) Reds, New Hamp- 
shires, White Rocks, White Leghorns, and True-Lines. 
Send for prices. Moser Hatchery, Box R, Versailles, Mo. 


TURKEYS 


BBBRONZE of Double Breasted Type with five inch 






























Rocks, ‘ Ks Hampshires, Parmenter Reds, Barred breasts in width. Poults of top strains of U. 8S. Love- 

bred White. Rocks, Sex Links, Leghorns, C.B. High- lace and Dave Cooper. All eggs direct from original 

Hatche ghorn Crosses. Va.-U.S. Approved. Birchett’s breeders except Lovelace. Pullorum Clean Poults. Feb- 
Ty, Petersburg, Virginia. ruary to July. Wila Turkey Ranch, Wila, Penna. 

ROCKS: HAMPSHIRES, Austrawhites, Leghorns, BROAD BREASTED BRONZE Poults. Big type and 

19; mynese $14.99; Surplus Pullets, $11.99: Heavies, small type. 10 ive delivery guaranteed. Prepaid. 

Bates, ableuse, $5.99; Surplus, $1.49. C.0.D. Bush U.S. approved, pullorum-typhoid clean. E. Rooson 
ery, Clinton, Missouri, Turkey Farm, Louisa, Virginia. 


HORSE TRAINING 

TRAIN HORSES by Circus Methods. Write for free 
booklets. American Horse Training Institute, Dept. 53, 
Scammon, Kansas. 

“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES’’—A book everyone who 
likes horses should have. Free. No obligation. Simply 
address Beery — of Horsemanship, Dept. 33, 
Pleasant Hill, Oh 

MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 
bOoGS 

LEOPARD COWDOGS, Border Collie Sheepdogs, 
English Shepherd pups, unrelated pairs. Stodghill Ranch, 
Quinlan, Texas. 

BEAUTIFUL GOLDEN COLLIES, Registrable. Pure 
English Shepherd, puppies spayed. Barnes 2, Collyer, 
Kansas. 

REGISTERED GERMAN SHEPHERD puppies, son 
of Rin Tin Tin at stud. Lookout Kennels, Jacksonville, 
Texas. 

SHEPHERD PUPPIES — Stockman’s dog, natural 
heelers. Bellwood Kennels, Lebanon, Tenn. 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS — Pets, watch farm. 
Riceland Kennels, Cherry Valley, Ark. 

COLLIES, SHEPHERDS, ar ~ age Rat Terriers, 
Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wadley, Ala 


























SUPERIOR ENGLISH SHEPHERDS — Hegistered, 
guaranteed, old fashion type, natural heelers. John 
Blankenship, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD or Collie Pups for watch and 
stock. Also registered Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zim- 
merman Farms, Flanagan, Illinois. 

GERMAN SHEPHERD PUPPIES (Police Dogs), for 











sale, inquiries invited. Von Steuben Kennels, 13016 
Wilmington Drive, Dallas 34, Texas. 
GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD puppies, guaran- 


teed heelers, watchdogs. Year’s trial, training instruc- 
tions. Russell Wahl, Rockport, Ind. 

AIREDALE PUPPIES, registered, bred for hunting 
and fighting big game. Scarborough Kennels, Bumpus 
Mills, Tennessee. 

RAT TERRIERS—Photos. Kenny’s Kennels, St. John, 
Kansas. 











MINK 


MARCH SALE—Guaranteed wile AAS quality bred 
Mink. Voight Farms, Atlanta 8, Texas 


RABBITS—GUINEA PIGS—HAMSTERS 


RAISE RABBITS Successfully by Knowing Facts. 
48 page illustrated book describing 25 Breeds, Housing, 
Feeding, Breeding, Marketing, etc. Plus Bulletin. 25 
cents. American Rabbit Association, 95 ARBA Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PEDIGREED NEW ZEALAND Whites. Meaty, pro- 
lific. Visitors welcome. Badgett Feed Mill, Route 4, 
Mount Airy, N. C. 

WHY NOT RAISE Guinea 
raised, good profits. Vine 
Clinton, Tenn. 

EXTRA MONEY, raising Angora, New Zealand Rab- 











Pigs for laboratories, easy 
Ridge Caviary, Route 4, 

















bits. Write Martin’s Rabbitry, Morganfield, Kentucky. 
RAISE RABBITS for meat, fur, laboratory. Booklet 
gives full details. Wilson’s Rabbitries, Greer, 8. C. 
RAISE RABBITS or Mink on $500 month plan. Free 
details. White’s Rabbitry, Delaware, Ohio. 
CHINCHILLAS 
AMAZING PROFITS Raising Chinchillas, Rabbits, 


Minks or Cavies. Free information. Keeney Brothers, 


New Freedom, Pa. 





SHEEP 
HAMPSHIRES 
For uniform market lambs, with top pounds of lamb 
per ewe, meaning top returns. 
FREE BOOKLET AND BREEDERS LIST 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSN. 


Stuart, Iowa 
CHEVIOTS—Thrifty, 





hardy, easy lambing, excellent 


producers. Cheviot rams sire superior market lambs. 
Literature, list of breeders free. American Cheviot Sheep 
Society, Lafayette Hill 9, Pa. 





Home of many 
Howard Jordan, 


LONE BROOK FARM Corriedales. 
champions. Breeding stock for sale. 
Sullivan, Ohio. 





CATTLE 


BUY YOUR DAIRY HEIFERS from Wisconsin’s 
largest dealers. Holsteins 16-17 cents per pound, Guern- 
seys 15 cents per pound. If you need springing cow_and 
heifers we can supply these also. Link Brothers, Inc., 
Minong, Wisconsin. Phone 6 


BUY YOUR VACCINATED dairy cows, 
calves direct from the farmers where quality 
Geo. E. Swanson, Rice Lake, Wisconsin, Phone 

CHOICE WISCONSIN Holsteins & Guernsey 
heifers, & calves. Delivered on approval. James E. 
Route 4, Box 229, Mukwonago, Wisconsin. 

CHOICE WISCONSIN Dairy Heifer calves. Write for 
prices. H. P. Vanderburg, Sr., Box 215, North Prairie, 
Wisconsin. 





heifers and 
prevails. 
944-R. 

cows, 
Welch, 











ANGUS 


ANGUS—Performance tested, big, fast growing type 
of pure Scotch breeding. Request folder and data. Wye 
Plantation, Queenstown, Maryland. 


AYRSHIRES 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRES. Jack 
Ohio. 





Siemon, Kenton, 





GUERNSEYS 


DAIRY CATTLE — All ages and breeds, grades or 
purebreds. Bangs Certified and Tubercular Accredited 
State Waukesha Guernsey Breeders. Lee Burlingham, 
Fieldman, Box 14, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


HOLSTEINS 

35 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS, weight average 4002 per 
head from 5 to 10 months old, all calfhood vaccinated and 
tattooed. These are well bred heifers, many purebreds, 
should produce 502 to 602 as mature cows. Price $85 
per head delivered Carolinas, Alabama, or Georgia. 
Shipped C.O.D. on approval. John Gannon, Stillwater, 
New York. 

HOLSTEINS—Foundation and commercial, registered, 
also top quality grades. Several choice listings of spring- 
ing heifers and young cows. Fieldman Service. Fox River 
Valley Holstein Breeders Association. Write, wire or call 
for information. G. J. Stanchfield, Fieldman, 30 Cham- 
pion Ave., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. Phone WAlnut 25264. 

HOLSTEIN COWS and Heifers with production, type, 
and size from our foundation Wisconsin herds. Artificial 
breeding, calfhood vaccinated, bang’s and T.B. tested. 
Piper Bros., Watertown, Wisconsin. Telephone 2170. 

HOLSTEINS—Large selection of choice springers and 
fresh cows and heifers. Stanley Burnidge & Son (Grand 
Hotel for Dairy Cattle), Elgin, Illinois. 

HOLSTEIN SPRINGER heifers and young springer 
cows; large selection of open and bred heifers. Chester 
Froberg, Valparaiso, Indiana. 




















RAT TERRIER PUPPIES Bred for ratters. Crusad- 
ers Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 

BOSTON TERRIER PUPPIES. 
3, Greenwood, 8. 





B. W. Stevens, Route 








PUG DOGS “(like toy Boxers). 
Lubbock, Texa 


Herb Miller, 513 Kent, 





Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman!—A Classified 
Ad in Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of mail— 
orders for whatever you have to sell. It may be seeds, 
livestock, poultry, hatching eggs, honey, syrup or farm 
land. Try an ad in our next issue. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 
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(Continued from preceding page) 





SWINE 


BERKSHIRES 
REGISTERED PROLIFIC BERKSHIRES — Boars, 
Gilts, Pixs. Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 
DUROCS 
BOARS AND GILTS. 
> Pie 





DUROC 
Belvidere, 


Clarence Chappell, 





GUINEA HOGS 
LITTLE BONE BLACK GUINEA pigs. The stay fat 
kind. ¢ irson’s Guinea Hog Farm, Griffin 3, Ga. 
HAMPSHIRES 
HAMPSHIRES—Meat type boars and gilts. Produc- 
tion, feed conversion and slaughter records available. 
Cedar Point Farms, Box 718C, Easton, Maryland. 
REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE pigs, ~ boars, and gilts, 
unrelated. . Also bred gilts Lloyd Ullrich, Carmine, Tex. 
PIG FACTS, Tops in Hampshires 
iddletown, Maryland 


aa ean ons 












Charles 
Lutz, } 





. Hershel Williams, 








LANDRACE 


LANDRACE SALE, March 1, 1:00 p.m. Bred gilts, 
open gilts, boars. All imported Norwegian, Swedish 
bloodlines. Gilts out of great 20 Torper Swedish Boar 
bred to outstanding 100% imported Swedish boars. Some 
from litters of 22 and 18 sell. Star Litters. Write for 
catalog. Mi ail bids invited. Cowdena Farm, Trimble, Mo. 


REGISTE RED LANDRACE breeding stock for sale. 
Weanling pigs, featuring top bloodlines’ of American 
breed. D _L. Hobbs & Sons, Route 5, Clinton, N. ©. 


LANDRACE HOGS for sale. Gilts, sows, pigs. Boars 
ready for service. North Carolina’s first Landrace breeder. 
Telephone 21 51, tT. Clyde Auman, West End, Cc 


REGIST ERED - ANDR. ACE HOGS for sale. . American 
and importer d bloodlines. Paul H. Sinclair & Sons, 
Route 3, Clinton, N. C,. Phone Six Runs 3-2072 


PERFORMANCE PAYS! Write for free folder, “Tow 
Landrace Can Incre ase Your Pork Profits.”" American 
Landrace Association, Box 29, Noblesville, Ind. 














~ REGISTERED LANDRACE HOGS. American and 
imported. Raythell G. Adams, Route 2, Angier, N.C. 

REG ISTERED i ANDRACE breeding stock. 
Martin Ridgeway, Virginia. Phone ME 8-943 


REGISTERED LANDRACE breeding stock, Write for 


Gerald 










circular. Middlefork Farms, Greensburg, Ind. _ 
MINNESOTA NO. 2 
REGISTERED PIGS, either sex, unexcelled for cross 


breeding. Sunnydale Farm, Frederick, Maryland. 





POLAND-CHINAS 

50 BIG MEATY Perfection Poland China Sale. Un- 
related individuals. Big litters. Lots of teats, from 
nation’s most potent bloodlines. 20 top bred sows. 15 
excellent fall boars, 15 good fall gilts. March &th at our 
fairgrounds. Write talog. Ike Shaw, Jackson, Tenn. 

REGISTEI Poland Chinas. Four cham- 
pions won 1957 State Fair. Service boars and pigs. yank 
Hubbard, _ Windway Farm, Route 4, Fayetteville, N. 

WANT MEAT HOC Get Poland Chinas. Grand 
Champions at National Barrow Show 3 of last 4 years. 
, Poland China Record, Box 71, Gale ‘sburg, Ill. 

















“a WIL TS BRED TO Grand Champion Boar, Tennessee 
State Fair 1956-57. Boars. Pigs. Duncan Ligon and Son, 
Hermitage, Tenn. 

REGISTERED BLACK Poland China boars, bred 

s, pigs Joseph Page, Marietta ‘I 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINA service boars, all ages. 
Bred gilts, big shoats, baby pigs. Shipped with health 
ificate. C. W. Hillman, Vincentown, New Jersey. 


‘HAMPIONS—SPC pigs, 
Sunn, Midville, Georgia. 


TAMWORTH 

THE BEST IN TAMWORTHS at reasonable prices. 
Won all Grand Champions N.C. State Fair last two 
years. Hunter Farm, 5470 Cherry St. Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 

TAMWORTHS — The real lean meat breed you can 
Stay with and make more money. Free information and 
Wt calendar, Tamworth Swine Association, Hagerstown, 
ndiana. 








bred gilts, boars. Freeman 











MACHINERY and PARTS 





YOU SAVE WHEN YOU BUY from Tractor Supply! 
124 Page Tractor Parts Blue Book—Free. Lists thousands 
of parts for most makes and models. Power-Blocks for 
John Deere. Super-Power Sleeve Sets for all popular 
tractors. Big savings on accessories, farm equipment, 
tools, ete. All merchandise brand new, fully guaranteed. 
34 Farm Stores Serve the Nation: Mail order with money- 
saving Prepayment Plan, and counter sales. For Free 
Catalog send postcard to Tractor Supply Co., 2708 North 
Hals ted, Chicago 14 Quantity limited. Write today. 


FARM MACHINERY at half retail price, direct from 
Farmers Factory, save jobbers and dealers profits. Farm- 
ers machinery guaranteed stronger, heavier and better. 
Fits all three point hitch tractors. One row cultivator 

$47.95. Two row cultivator $113.50. Transplanter $87.00. 
Post Hole Digger $119.00. Cultivator Points 39 cents. 
Self Propelled Tobacco Primer, Setter, Vegetable Har- 
vester. Order now, free literature. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money returned. Farmers Machinery Manufac- 
turing Co., Lebanon, Tenn 

HOLLAND BALERS and Crop Dryer. 
engine $1,295.00; Super ‘‘66’" w/engi 
** w/engine-starter $1,99: 
3 565.00. S. G. Lewis & Son, 
Phone UN 9-2214 

GOOD, SOUND, Used Rear Wheel Tractor Sets, for 
all makes of farm tractors. Prices from $29.50 up, com- 
plete, and ready to mount. Large stock on hand. Write 
today to: Joe Goodman Tractor Wrecking & Parts Co., 
Box 1412, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
















MACHINERY AND PARTS 

SENSATIONAL GARDEN TRACTOR. Hoes between 
plants and rows, including strawberries. Eliminates hand 
hoeing. Nothing else like this. Patent 2742840. Also tills. 
Fantastic offer to first few inquiries. Auto Hoe, DePere 
33, Wisconsin. ed es 

DEPRESSION PRICES. We sell cheap. Save 75% off 
new and used tractor parts, crawlers and wheel tractors, 
190 makes and models. 1958 catalog ready. Send 25 cents 
refundable. Surplus Tractor Parts Corporation, Fargo, 
North Dakota 

BUY TRACTOR PARTS DIRECT at dealer's dis- 
counts. America’s largest combination stock guaranteed 
new and rebuilt parts. Free 1958 Catalog. Central Tractor 
Parts Co., Des Moines, Iowa. se" 

BUY U.S. GOVERNMENT Surplus. Wholesale prices! 
Illustrate: i catalog free. Box 22E67, Thomasville, Penna. 

















OF INTEREST to WOMEN 





FREE! 7 COLOR BOOKLET, ‘31 Quilt Designs,’’ 
or Button Hole Maker, with your order for 500 (or 
equivalent) quilt pieces, pretty as flowers, washable 
cotton prints. Only $1.25 postpaid or C.O.D. plus post- 
age. Beautifully packaged. Sample package 25c. Money 
back guarantee, Frances Pellis, 474 Brooklyn Ave., 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y¥. 


SCHOOL GROUPS, Church Groups, Home Demon- 
Stration Clubs, O.E.S., etc., raise funds easily. No in- 
vestment to make. Special prizes free to assure interest 
and cooperation of every member Write Verne Collier, 
Dept. PF, 900 North If ningham 3, Ala 














PARENTS, MAKE YOUR child happy next birthday. 
Large jumbo birthday candle with name and age in 
striking color. Send child’s first name, age next birthday 
and $1 to Petre Products, 309 Moore Drive, Abilene, 
Texas 


ANTS, COCKROACHES, Waterbugs, Silverfish, etc., 
positively destroyed over night. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send $1.00 to ‘‘Kill-Pest,’’ Dept. PF, P.O. Box 92, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 


MAGNOLIA NEWS—Choice bits of humor and wis- 
dom, plus lots of mail order bargains. Write for your 
free copy today! Magnolia Specialties, Box 27, Brook- 
haven, Mississippi. 


RUG WOOLENS, finest quality strips and re ee 
for Braiding and Hooking. All colors, low pric Fr 
samples and information. Carlbert Rug Supplies, “Boe a4, 
Portland 4, Maine. 


FANCY COTTON GINGHAM, Chambray and Broad- 
cloth. Designer’s fabrics. Mill direct. Samples on re- 
quest. Only 79c per yard. The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, 
South Carolina 


LADIES, ORGANIZATIONS, Raise Funds Easily! 
Over 100 useful moneymakers. Free catalog. Complete 
credit. (Samples if requested.) Bebco, PF-58, Oneonta, 
New York. 

WAXES FLOORS WITHOUT “WAX.” New inven- 
tion. No more floor wax to buy. Sensational seller. Sam- 
ples sent on trial e 117, Akron, Ohio <— 

~ FREE CACTUS > different rare flowering cactus, 
including beautiful Mexican Golden Ball. Send 25c¢ mail- 
ing charges. Aunt Pat, Edinburg 4 4, Texas. ae 

QUILT ete - Beautiful colorfast cotton n prints, 
3 pounds, $1.98. Cotton strips for rugs, 5 pounds, $2.98. 
Postpaid. ' Crittenden: Lombard, Tlinois. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER Material. Styrafoam crosses. 
Vinyl flowers. Leaves. Woodfibre. Crepepaper. Free list. 
Dall, 6035M Cermak, Cicero, Illinois. 















































PHOTO FINISHING 
FREE ROLL FILM 


(With Your First Order) 


Send 50c and | roll of exposed film or order 
for 10 reprints and you will receive one roll 
of guaranteed camera film FREE with your 
pictures. This ad must accompany order. 


CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 


Mail Order Photofinishers 


ATHENS TENNESSEE 





COPY OF YOUR FAVORITE Photo and 10 bills 65c. 
Reprints 3c each, 8 exposure roll, 2 prints each, 38c. 
Jumbos 4c each, 12 exposure roll 50c. 3 5x7 enlarge- 
ments 50c, 4 8x10s for $1.00. This ad is worth 10c on a 
50e order. Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


2 FOR THE PRICE OF 1 
Introductory Offer 





Send this ad with your roll and the regular amount 
of money, 50c for 8 exposure rolls, 60c for 12 ex- 
posure rolls and we will send you TWO complete 
sets of dated jumbo prints in an attractive new style 
folder. 


OWL PHOTO CO. 


Dept. 7 Weatherford, Okla. 





FILM DEVELOPED and Giant Size Prints in Al- 
bums at no extra cost. Roll and 8 Pictures 50c. Roll and 
12 Pictures 65c. Free Mailing Bags. Send money, save 
C.0.D. Fees. Dowl Photo Company, Box 2077, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


25 WALLET PHOTOS — $1 


FROM YOUR PHOTO OR NEGATIVE 
Beautifully printed on expensive-looking silk finish 
double-weight studio paper with deckle edge. Perfect 
as gifts to classmates, friends, relatives; for school 
and job applications, ete. Send any photo or nega- 
tive (returned unharmed) and just $1 for every 
photos from one pose—or $2 for 60 photos. Satisfac- 
tion and quick delivery guaranteed. FREE BONUS: 
with each order of wallet photos, one will be mounted 
free in deluxe portrait folder 

LL WALLET PHOTOS 
BOX 2526 JACKSONVILLE 3, FLA. 


QUALITY, REAL QUALITY Jumbo prints. Sparkling 
silver-tone, border dated. Fine roll film developing. One 
order will convince you. &-exposure roll 40c. 12-exposure 
roll 65c. Deluxe Film Service, Box 1268-G, Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 











MISCELLANEOUS 

MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to make good mone: 
spare time. Show my famous foods, home needs to frien is. 

xt for big weekly profits. Full-Sized Samples, 
3 », send for Free Trial. Blair, Dept. : 
Lynchburg, Va. 

BUY WHOLESALE! Over 10,000 Nationally A. 
tised Products. Appliances, Cameras, 
Housewares, Watches, Typewriters, Tools, Clothi > 
Send postcard today. Buy-Rite, Box 258, Hawthorne 
New Jersey. 

FREE, WALLPAPER CATALOG—( Anniver- 
sary Issue. Smart new colors and designs. Save 14 to 
Instructions for measuring and hanging. We pay postage, 
Penn Wall Paper Mills, Dept. K, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

FREE VITAMIN CATALOGUE—Feel younger, work 
better, look better. Guard your health. Quality caps 
potent formulas; like doctors, hospitals buy. Buy direct’ 
save! Vitamin-Center, Drawer 2318-G, Detroit 31. 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 
MAKE YOUR FORTUNE 


Sell Famous Spring-Step Cushion shoes. Earn big 

money daily plus cash bonus and retirement income 

with amazing 2-minute demonstration that sells on 
sight. Big repeat business. Full or spare time 

America’s Biggest Selection of shoes for all th: 

family. Free outfit given. No investment ever 

WRITE TODAY 
7 Y >i an) 
ORTHO-VENT SHOE CO., Inc. 

1883 Brand Road Salem, Virginia 

START YOUR OWN BUSIN 3 credit (U.S, 
only). Be your own boss. 1,527 . sold $5,000 to 
$32,000 in 1957. We supply stock, equipment on credit 
200 home necessities. Sales experience unnecessary 
Pleasant, profitable business backed by world-wide in- 
dustry. Write Rawleigh’s, Dept. E-U-PGF, Freeport, Tl 

RUN SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and Gift Shop at 
home. Show friends samples of our wonderful new 1958 
All-Occasion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their orders 
and earn up to 100% profit. No experience necessary 
Costs nothing to try. Write today for samples on approval, 
Regal Greetings, Dept. 44, Fern Michigan. 

$1,000 A MONTH for ma dramatic 
demonstration of amazing lightweight Presto Fire Ey- 
tinguisher. New chemical used by Airforce snuffs out fires 
instantly. Only $4.95. Terrific commissions. Millions 
want it. Free Kit. Merlite, 114 E. 32nd, Dept. P-66G, 
New York 16. 

INCREASE PRESENT INCOME. Build growin 
line, full time business. No investment. Farmers, agents, 
dealers. Take orders for Campbell’s Gro-Green Liquid 
Fertilizer Concentrates. Free sample, sales kit. Campbell 
Co., Rochelle 310, Illinois. 

I'LL SEND YOU full-size famous Blair home products 
for Free Trial, to help you make more money, spare time 
or full time. Show friends, neighbors, take easy big 
orders, make generous profits. Write Blair, Dept. 27BD1, 
Lynchburg, Va. 

$13.50 HOURLY PROFITS possible, i introducing & 5 
valuable Farm Books your area. Published by Popular 
Mechanics. Farmers buy no sight. Details Free. Popular 
Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario, Dept. 60-C, Chicago. 








Spo rting , 
































































PROFESSIONAL ENLARGEMENTS from photo or 
negative (returned). 20 Wallets $1.00. Four 5x7’s $1.00. 
Two oilcolor 8x10’s $1.00. All 26 portraits only $2.00. 
Portraitco PF780, Sweetwater, Texas. 


MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY! Take big profit 
orders for world famous patented varieties Fruit Trees 
Also Flowering Shrubs, Roses, Vines. Big sales outfit 
Free. Stark Bro’s, Desk 30238, Louisiana, Missouri. 





FREE 5x7 ENLARGEMENT with 20 Portrait Wallets 
or ten 3%x5 Ardura Photos from one photo, snapshots 
or negative, for $1.00 and this ad. Square Deal Photos, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 





STOP THROWING AWAY Those Boxtops! They’re 
worth money. Some 25c each. Inquire: Boxtops-AR, 
Cedar Hill, Texas. 

FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How To Make $3,000 
Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earthworms!’’ Oakhaven-31, 
Cedar Hill, Texas. — 

BUY WHOLESALE! Discounts to 80%! Gifts, Appli- 
ances, Housewares, Tools, Watches, etc. Midwest, PF-156, 
Pontiac, Illinois 


~BRAIDERS, HOOKERS, Beautiful New Wool. Low- 
est prices. Any colors. Edlen Studios, Dept. P, Norwell, 
Massac husetts. 

SEND US RAW WOOL for blankets. Details free. 
West Texas Woolen Mills, 411 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 


~ BIG MONEY RAISING Fishworms and Crickets. Free 
literature, Carter Crickets, Plains, Ga. 

LEARN PROFESSION “Cake Decorating. Details 
free. Deco-Secrets, Venice 35, Calif. 

QUILTING? REMNANTS? Free sample. 
Estill Springs 7, Tenn. 

GOOSE FEATHER BEDS, pillows, feathers. 1003, 
Meridian, Mississippi. 

CASH FOR OLD Used Items. 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


DRESS DESIGN 


DESIGN SMART FASHIONS for yourself or others. 
Fascinating, protitable field. Learn at home in spare 
time. Practical basic training. Sound ‘‘learn-by-doing’’ 
method. Free booklet. National School of Dress Design, 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 2723, Chicago 14. 









































Rainbow, 








Buyer, Box 2573, 








PHOTO FINISHING 





NEW LOW PRICE LIST 


Roll Film Developed — All Prints Jumbo Size 
Fade Proofed — Enameled Finish 
Beautiful Deckled Edge 
Printed by New Electronic Process 
Film Developed Fine Grain— 

Free Coupon with each order. 
GUARANTEED 
8 Exposure Roll—40c 12 Exposure Roll—50c 
Reprints—4c 
(Super-Special — 100 Reprints — 3c each) 
Orders Returned Same Day Received 
FREE MAILERS ON REQUEST 


(This ad is worth 10c if mailed with order 
within 30 days.) 


CAPITOL PHOTO COMPANY 
Box 2688 Raleigh, N. C. 





BUY SURPLUS JEE PS, . Tractors, Farm Implements, 
Winches, Tools, Pumps, Hydraulics wholesale direct from 
Government List and Procedure $1.00. Surplus Center, 
Dept. . Etters, Penna. 





SUBSCRIBE TO GOVERNMENT Surplus Weekly, 
lists all sales. Buy Jeeps, Tractors, etc. Direct from 
government. Next 10 issues $2.00. Government Surplus, 
Paxton 7, Illinois. a 

“CHAMPION — World’s Fastest Post Hole Digger. 
Some open territory Distributors write Southwest 
»y lipment Company, Oe T1911, Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


3UY FARM TIRES and Electrical Appliances at the 
rock-bottom low wholesale price. Agents wanted. Morris 
Company, Box C Nashville, North Carolina 


—CHAIN SAW OWNERS — Free Valuable Gift for 
writing us make and model of your saw. Spes, Box 145, 
Modena, I’ 















25 WALLET PHOTOS — Size 2%x3%, velvet finish 
from your negative or snapshot, $1.00. Owl Photo Co., 


Dept. 7-W, Weatherford, Okla. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 beautiful enlarged prints 25c; 
12, 35c. (Trial) 10 reprints 40c. Quick service. Willard’s, 
Box: 2553B, Cleveland, Ohio 





8x10 ENLARGEMENT 65c; two $1.00. Twenty wallets 
$1.00. Heavy paper. From one photo or negative (return- 
ed). Hammond Photo Co., Box 1103, Hutchinson 8, Kans, 

24-HOUR FILM SERV ICE — Jumbo Pack Mirror 
Finish Prints. & exposures, 35c; 12 exposures, 50c; re- 
prints, 4e. Free mailers. Dixie Photo, Amite, La. 

OIL COLORING 

OIL COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS can be a fasci- 
nating hobby or profitable sideline for those with artistic 
talent. Learn at home. Easy simplified method. Send 
for free booklet. National Photo Coloring School, 835 








Diversey Parkway, Dept. 2723, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Considered 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your manuscript directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Twain 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 

SEPTIC TANK, CESSPOOL, Outdoor Toilet Cleaner. 
Forget digging, pumping, moving! Monthly Peptank 
treatment flushed into toilet unclogs pipes, reduces mass, 
eliminates odors. Harmless to plumbing and fields. Guar- 
antee! Year’s supply $4.95, postpaid. American Chemi- 
cal Products Company, Dept. C-3, 532 North 18th St., 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Vorld’s Best Roach Powder 
Safe SABCO Sure 


Rid Your Home of Roaches and Waterbugs. 
— GUARANTEED — 
$2.00 


Brings Six Months Supply 
POSTPAID 

Box 1206 Port Arthur, Texas 

ONE MILLION DOLLARS Confederate Money in 
$10's, $20’s, $50’s, $100’s, etc. Only $2.98 limit four 
million. for only $10.00. Best Values Company, Dept. 
M-295, 401 Market Street, Newark, New Jersey. 

FAIRMOUNT MATERNITY — Seclusion sanitarium 
for unwed girls. Low rates. Grace Schroer, 4911 East 
27th, Kansas City, Missouri. WA 3-3577. 

DIAL-A-MATIC Adding Machine. $2.00 postpaid. 
Picture, description on request. M-Lees, Box 6792(E6), 
San Antonio 9, Texas. 

DON'T FEED SPARROWS. 
catch thousands. Free details. Roy Vail, 
Indiana. 

FREE WHOLESALE CATALOGS! 250,000 products. 
Tremendous discounts. Econ-O-Mart, Whippany 36, New 
Jersey. 

BIBLES REPAIRED and. rebound. Write for catalog. 
Florida Grower Press, Box 2350, Tampa, Florida. 





























Make your own trap and 
La Grange 13, 














ROLLS DEVELOPED—8 prints, 35¢; 12, 45c. Jumbo 
Prints, 8, 50c; 12, 60c. Davenport Finishers, Davenport, 
lowa 

FREE 5x7 ENLARGEMENT with each roll. 8 Jumbos 
40c. 12 Jumbos 60c. Smith Photos, Box 511-1, Marshall, 
Texas. 

BEAUTIFULLY COLORED doubleweight 8x10 from 
original, $1.00; four, $3.00. Surgal, Box 849, _Chicago. 

12 JUMBOS from roll developed 35c, 8 Jumbos 2 
with this ad only. L. Skrudland, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

















Be Sure to Write Your Name and Address Plainly 
when you order from our advertisers. 


The Progressive Farmer 








NEGATIVES REPRINTED 2 2tHe each. Forty, $1.00. 
Link Photos, High Point, North Carolina. 





RECONDITIONED TYPEWRITER Bargains, $25.00 
up. Write Dixie Service, King, North Carolina. 


BUY WHOLESALE! 30-80% discounts! Appliances, 
Gifts, Typewriters, Tools, Watches, Sporting Goods, 
Jewelry, Cameras, Housewares, etc. Consolidated Dis- 
tributors, Clifton 27, New Jersey. 

MONUMENTS—Genuine marble and granite. Agents 
wanted for local communities. No experience necessary. 
Guarantee Monument Co., 479-P Marietta St., Atlanta 
13, Georgia 

CLEANS WINDOWS without mess. Strange ‘‘dry” 
cleaning-cloth. Replaces liquids. Windows gleam. Sam- 
ples sent on trial. Kristee 78, Akron, Ohio. ee 

60% PROFIT COSMETICS $25.00 day up. Hire 
others. Samples, details. Studio Girl Hollywood, Dept 
1383-H, Glendale, Calif. lacale 

DRYCLEANS CLOTHING for only 10¢ per garment 
Lightning seller. Saves drycleaning hills. Samples sent 
on trial. Kristee 79, Akron, Ohio. 


AUCTIONEERING 

BE AN AUCTIONEER — Term soon. Write for free 
catalog. Home Study Course available. Reppert School of 
Auctioneering, Box 39, Decatur, Ind. Founded 1921 
G.I. Training approved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING — Term soon. Write for 
catalog. Missouri Auction School, Box 5303C2, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, Ark. Term soon, 
Veteran approved. Free catalog. Home study course. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING, Term Soon. Free cata- 
log. Reisch Auction School, Mason City 2, Towa. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Write National Auction 
Institute, Box 88PF, College Station, Texas 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 

BEES INCREASE SEED and fruit yields, require 
little attention. Big profits. Stingproof equipment Fac- 
tory prices save 25%. Free advice from experienced bee 
men. Free an ge Walter T. Kelley Co., Dept. A 
Clarkson, Kentuc 

BEES INSU aE BETTER CROP pollination. Profit 
able side line. Send $1.00 for book, ‘‘First Lessons in 
Beekeeping’’ and six months subscription. Free litera 
ture. American Bee Journal, Box S, Hamilton, Illinois. 


BOOKS 

OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS at lowest prices! You name 
it—we find it. Fast service. No obligation. Tateenattena) 
Bookfinders, Box 3003-PF, Beverly Hills, Calif ~ 

ELIJAH COMING Before Christ! Wonderful ~ book 
free. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 10, Rochester 19, N.Y 

RELIGIOUS BOOKS for all ages. “Free catalog 
Lincoln House of Good Books, Galesburg, Illinois. 


BRUSH & WEED KILLER 

KILL BITTERWEEDS, wild onions and dog fennel 
with R-H Weed Rhap at low cost. Will not injure 
grasses, grains, cattle, or other animals. Call your deater, 
or write Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 36P, Jacksonville, 
Arkansas. ens 
KILL BRUSH at low cost with amazing R-H Bri ’ 
Rhap. Will not injure grasses, grains, cattle, or oth 
animals. See your dealer, or write Reasor-Hill Corpora- 
tion, Box 36P, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn big 
money! Learn secrets. Help fill huge demand. Amazing 
opportunity. Free plan. Tropical Fish Breeders MH, Las 
Angeles 61, Calif. - 

MONEYMAKING OPPORTUNITIES Galore! World's 
biggest cle fied. Free copy. Popular Mechanics Class!- 
fied, 201 East Ontario, Chicago 11. = 

EARN $10,000 YEARLY raising Angora Rabbit Wool 
for us. Information 25c coin. American Angora Company, 
Malta 13, Montana. 
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CIGARETTES — Improved roller makes 20 for 9c. 

Facts free. Moberly, 17, Owensboro, Kentucky. 
HEARING AID BATTERIES, Cords. Wholesale. 

Milby, Wake Village, Texarkana, Texas. 
GOOSE FEATHER BEDS, pillows, 

Meridian, Mississippi. 

MOVING? Notify The Progressive Farmer at your 
nearest office. Be sure to give both your old and 
new addresses. Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham. 








feathers. 1003, 








CRAFTS—HOBBIES—TOYS 

FREE “DO-IT-YOURSELF” Leathercraft Catalog 

Tandy Leather C ompany, _ Box 791 | H2 25, 25, Fort Worth, _Tex. 

EARTHWORMS By 

FREE PICTURE FOLDER—‘‘How To Make $3,000 

Yearly, Spartime, Raising Earthworms!’’ Oakhaven--, 
Cedar Hill, Texas. 

EARTHWORMS—1,000, $4.00; 4,000, 

paid. Ken-Bos Worm Farm, Greer, 8. C. 
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EARTHWORMS 


MONEY IN WORMS 
BIG MONEY RAISING Fishworms and Crickets. 
We teach you how to raise and where to sell. Free 
information. Large hybrid breeder Redworms, $4.00 
per 1,000, postpaid, with raising instructions, 5,000, 
¢17.50. Bedrun, 3,000, $6.50; 10,000, $19.95. 
“CARTER BAIT RANCH, Plains, Georgia 
0 MILLION HEART of Georgia quality red wig- 
lers ready for shipment. We ship year round guarantee- 
ing count and live delivery. Orders shipped day received, 
shipping capacity 500,000 daily. Rainey’s Bait Ranch, 
Eatonton, Geors Phone 3401. 
“FREEDER REDWORMS—1,000, $3.75. Spawn_Red- 
worms, 3,000, $11.50. Postpaid. Oscar Sain, R-3F, 
Moeksville, North Carolina. 


HELP WANTED 
MAN OR WOMAN with spare time to try our food 
and household products without cost, at home and supply 
neighbors. Make good money. Big box of full-size prod- 
iets sent. Blair, Dept. 27BD2, Lynchburg, Va. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 
SOME ONE TO HELP with chores for exchange board 
snd room. Carl Rumsey, Dayton, Virginia. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 

FREE TO WOMEN ONLY. Be a Beauty Advisor. No 
experience needed Make 60% profit on famous nationally 
jivertised Hollywood Cosmetics. Demonstrate to friends 
and neighbors and earn up to $5.00 an hour spare time; 
25.00 a day full time. Later you can double your earn- 
ngs by letting others demonstrate for you. Free! No 
harge, now or ever, for actual usable samples of Studio 
Girl Cosmetics. Send name on postcard to me, Harry 
Taylor, President, Studio Girl Cosmetics, Dept. 1383M, 
Glendale, Calif. 
—IAKE MONEY SPARE TIME or full time. I'll send 
you valuable kit of full-size famous Blair home products 
for Free Trial. Show friends, neighbors, take easy orders. 
Make Big Profits. Write Blair, Dept. 27BD3, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. 
FASHION DEMONSTRATORS — $20-$40 profit eve- 
nings. No delivering or collecting. Beeline Style Shows 
are Party Plan sensation! Samples furnished free. Bee- 
line Fashions, Bensenville 88, Illinois. 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 

INVENTORS—Learn how you can protect your inven- 
tion. A specially prepared booklet ‘‘Patent Guide for the 
Inventor’’ containing detailed information concerning 
patent protection and procedure together with ‘‘Record of 
Invention’’ form will be promptly forwarded to you upon 
request—without obligation. We are registered to prac- 
tice before the United States Patent Office and are pre- 
pared to serve you in the handling of your patent matters. 
Clarence A. O'Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered 
Patent Attorneys, 827-A District National Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

INVENTORS—If you believe that you have an inven- 
tion, you should find out how to protect it. The firm of 
McMorrow, Berman & Davidson is qualified to take the 
necessary steps for you. Send for copy of our Patent 
Booklet ‘‘How to Protect Your Invention’’ and ‘‘Inven- 
tion Record’’ form. No obligation. MeMorrow, Berman & 
Davidson, Registered Vatent Attorneys, 107-K Victor 
Building, Washington 1, D. C. 

INVENTORS: When you are satisfied that you have 
invented something of value write me, without obligation, 
for information as to what steps you should take to 
secure a patent. Write Patrick D. Beavers, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 1081 Columbian Building, Washington 

D. C. 












































nished on request, without obligation. John Randolph, 
rs agg! Patent Attorneys, 829 Victor Bldg., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 





INVENTIONS WANTED 
INVENTORS — Don’t sell your invention patented or 
unpatented until you receive our offer. Write Cowgill, 
Box 298, Marion, Ohio. 
JELLIES 
NEW CROP PURE SEA Grape Jelly, case 24, 1 pound 
jars, wholesale price, $8.00. F.O.B. Lee’s, Goulds, Fla. 











Our Progressive Farmer 
Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. e A home of 
beauty, comfort and convenience for every family. 
« A “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. 
* Modern equipment for every worker. e Club 
work and vocational training for every child. 
* Every crop from purebred seed; every animal 
from a purebred sire. e Support of farm organi- 
zations, farm and home agents, and other agri- 
cultural agencies, and rural cooperative programs 
by every family. e Two-armed farming—mean- 
ng a well balanced income between 1) crops and 
2) livestock, dairying and poultry—plus full gar- 
dens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns as 
the business policy of every farmer. e “Equality 
for Agriculture’ in every form of legislation, taxa- 
tion, and education. e Fair prices for farmers, 
‘air wages for labor, and fair profits for capital 
as a constant concern of every economic policy. 
* Love of the country community, of church and 
school and Sunday school, of country things and 
country sports and recreation, of books and music 
rit to enrich and ennoble life for every in- 








MUSIC INSTRUCTIONS 
PLAY PIANO IN MINUTES. No teacher necessary. 
Results guaranteed. Self-taught sheet music, easy in- 
structions, key selectors and Revelations in Music only 
$2. Robbins Way-4, 319 Earhart, Medford, Oregon. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
NEW RECORDS—45-RPM assortment of 5 for $1.00. 
Top artists, famous labels. Money back offer. Send $1.00 
plus 15¢ handling. Records, Box 863, Asheboro, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

EARN WHILE YOU LEARN Auto and Diesel Me- 
chanics. Master this top paying trade. Many graduates 
earn $100 a week and up. Approved for Korean veterans. 
For free information write Dept. No. 237, Nashville 
Auto-Diesel College, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

EASILY MAKE $65 WEEK as Practical Nurse. Learn 
quickly at home. No high school necessary, no age limit. 
Write today for free booklet, lessons. Post Graduate 
School of Nursing, 25E38 Auditorium Building, Chicago. 











COMPLETE YOUR HIGH SCHOOL at home in spare 
time with 61-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. 
Diploma. Information booklet free. American School, 
Dept. X352, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at home. Licensed teach- 
ers. Approved materials. Southern States Academy, Box 
5344-K, Station E, Atlanta, Georgia. 


STAMPS 

OLD STAMPS WANTED—I will pay $100.00 each for 
1924 le g een Franklin stamps, rotary perforated eleven 
(up to $1,000 each if unused). Send 20c today for large 
Illustrated Folders showing Amazing prices paid for old 
stamps and coins. Baker-Stamps, 65-PF-38, Oradell, 
New Jersey. 

TERRIFIC STAMP BARGAINS! Israel, Iceland, 
Vatican Assortment, plus exotic triangle set. Also fabu- 
lous British Colonial Accumulation. Plus large stamp 
book. All four offers free. Send 10c to cover postage. 
Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. PF, Toronto, Canada. 

U.S. STAMPS. Giant Bargain Catalog, 10c. Raymax, 
35VPF Maidenlane, NYC 338. 

SYRUP—HONEY 

TABLE HONEY (STRAINED) — Case 12 2%-pound 
jars, $6.00; one 60-pound can, $9.50. F.0.B. Georgia 
Bee & Honey Apiaries, Hortense, Ga. 

GOOD QUALITY TABLE Honey (strained). Case 6, 
5-pound cans, $6.00 F.O.B. One 5-pound can, $1.85 
postpaid. I. C. White, Franklin, Va. 

ORANGE BLOSSOM—Pure extracted honey, 4% and 
9 pound cans, $2.00 and $3.00 postpaid. Margaret 
Chancey, R-2, Wauchula, Fla. 

NEW CROP SOUTHERN Table Honey. 30-pound case 
comb honey $7.50; Strained $6.50. F.O.B. Jesup. York 
see Company, Jesup, Georgia. 

5 POUNDS KENTUCKY Famous Honey, $1.95 post- 
paid. Morris Black, DeFoe, Ky. 


TOBACCO 

POSTPAID—Best Redleaf Chewing, Smoking or Grade 
A Cigar Clippings, 6 pounds, $3.00. Jolly Farms, 
Dresden, Tenn. 

POSTPAID! GUARANTEED, Aged, Mellow, Redleaf 
Chewing or Smoking, 6 pounds $3.00. Ernest Jolly, 
Dresden, Tenn. 

POSTPAID! 3 YEARS OLD Chewing or Smoking, 6 
pounds $3.00. William Crews, Dresden, Tenn. 


WANTED TO BUY 

WANTED — 1822, $5.00 Gold pay $10,000.00. 1913 
Liberty Head Nickel $4,000.00. 1894-S Dime $2,000.00. 
1876-€.C., 20c Piece $1,000.00. 1901-S Quarter $60.00- 
$500.00. 1922, 50c, $6.00-$80.00. 1885 Trade Dollar 
$1,000.00. Uncirculated Dollars 1804-1839, 1893-8, 
1895-P, 1903-0, $100.00-$5,000.00. Certain Dates: Lin- 
coln Cents before 1932, $100.00; Flying Eagle Cents, 
$500.00; Indian Cents, $140.00; Dimes before 1943, 
$300.00; Quarters before 1924, $1,000.00; Half Dollars 
before 1905, $1,000.00; Halfcents, $500.00; 2c Pieces, 
$100.00; 3c Pieces, $130.00; Halfdimes, $500.00. Hun- 
dreds of others worth $10.00-$1,000.00. Canadian Coins: 
1921, 5e Silver, $100.00. 1889, Dimes, $50.00. 1875 
Quarters, $75.00. 1921, 50c, $500.00. Wanted: Large 
Cents, Gold Coins, Paper Money, etc. Know their True 
Value. Our Large Illustrated Guarantee Buying-Selling 
Catalogue, send $1.00. Purchase Catalogue giving com- 
plete allcoin information before sending coins. Catalogue 
dollar refunded on $20.00 sale. Thousands of persons have 
sold us coins. Worthycoin Corporation Incorporated 1938. 
Leaders Numismatic Quotations, K-454-C, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts 

OLD MONEY WANTED. Will pay $100.00 for 1894 
Dime, S. Mint. $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not 
Buffalo). Big premiums paid for all rare coins. Send 5e 
for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 
B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 

WANTED — All dates Indianhead Pennies and old 
TSA coins. Complete Buying Price Catalog, 25c, re- 
fundable. Franklin Square Coin Company, 101-DE, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 

HIGHEST CASH FOR OLD GOLD, Broken Jewelry, 
Gold Teeth, Watches, Diamonds, Silverware, Spectacles. 
Free information. Rose Refiners, Heyworth Building, 
Chicago 2. 

WANTED BY COLLECTOR, antique rifies & pistols 
& Civil War relics. Please describe & price first letter. 
M. M. Alexander, 2708 E. 25th, Tulsa, Okla. 

WANTED—Ancient Indian Arrowheads, Spears, ete. 
Describe and price first letter. Weathers, Box 248, 
Crystal City, Texas. 


WESTERN MERCHANDISE 
OVER 30 STYLES Handmade Western Boots. Catalog, 
wholesale price list on request. Hall Boot Co., Box 7302, 
El Paso 12, Texas. 
FREE CATALOG — Western Wear, Saddles, Boots, 
Leather Supplies. Silver Spur, Box 178514, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 







































































single-copy price) for $1: 


Flower Lover’s Guidebook 


The Niven Garden Book 
Community 


315 Handy Farm Devices... 
This $1.65 value all for 


mingham, Ala. 











Big Dollar’s Worth of Books 


Were offering a real bargain in books for your working library. As long 
as our supply lasts, we will send you all the following (amount listed is 








Wiis Pires WUE TUN ccc ceca ososoescdacchvcasissincuonesesononvaseeses 25 cents 
BY ATOOOK <2: neds. escctsiecse 


A Spray Calendar for Fruits, Nuts, and Berries 






Mail coupon below and dollar to Service Editor, The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
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Mark Your 


Calendar 


“(CHILLY-FINGERED spring,” 
as the poet Keats calls it, begins 
to move quietly over our country- 
side this month — reminding us 
that Easter is coming and plans 
should be made early. Easter 
falls on April 6 this year. Palm 
Sunday is March 30; and Good 
Friday, April 4. 

Other important dates coming 
up this month include: National 
4-H Club Week, March 1-8... 
St. Patrick’s Day, March 17... 
Wilmington, N. C., Azalea Festi- 
val, March 28-30 ... Eastern Na- 
tional Spring Hog Show, Balti- 
more, March 4-5. 

Full moon, March 5; new moon, 
March 20. Morning stars: Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter. 


Antibiotics Boost 
Pullet Laying 


PovuttryMeN may profit from 
research work at Clemson College. 
Poultry Department Head C, L. 
Morgan and his associates, M. A. 
Boone and D. J. Richey, found 
that antibiotics reduced the dread- 
ed CRD (chronic respiratory dis- 
eases) in a natural outbreak in a 
flock of pullets. They used aureo- 
mycin and terramycin at the rate 
of 100 grams per ton of feed and 
over a period of 40 weeks. The 
pullets getting aureomycin aver- 
aged laying 49%; those getting 
terramycin averaged 52.3%; and 
the control pullets (getting no 
antibiotic) averaged only 34%. The 
use of the antibiotics reduced feed 
per dozen eggs, reduced mortal- 
ity, and increased body weight of 
the pullets. These amounts of 
antibiotics are so small it is im- 
practical for poultry farmers to 
mix them in their feed. But you 
‘an look on the bags or tags and 
see which show that antibiotics 
have been included by the feed 
manufacturer. 
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“No! Not another turnpike!” 








Stop rusty 
red water 


WITH 


MICROMET 


A QUALITY CALGON PRODUCT 


Stop rusty red stains on cloth- 
ing and plumbing fixtures 
for only PENNIES PER DAY. 
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SEND FOR FREE FOLDER | 


CALGON COMPANY 

Hagan Building, Room No. 412 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Send me the FREE Micromet folder. 
Name 
Address 


City 








State___ 
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@ 10 Yr. Guarantee 
on all gears 

@ 1 Yr. Guarantee 
on entire unit 

@ Shear Pin—Above 
Ground 

@ Choice 6” to 24” Auger 
Digs to 48” Deep TAPE! 


ROPER mfg. co. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO 







FREE Cattle 
WEIGHT 








Distributed By 
TRI-STATE DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


Box 1121 Statesville, N. C. 















AS LOW AS 
1¢ SQ. FT. 





C 


Pure Polyethylene Sheeting in Clear or Black 
COVERALL is water-proof, rot-proof, acid-proof; stays 
flexible at 60° below. Meets FHA specifications. Durable 
inexpensive—the Best Polyethylene money can buy. Made 
by Warp Bros., Chicago 51, Il.—Pioneers in Plastics. 














Price Per Square Foot Widths Available — 100 Lin. Ft. Rolls 
2 Gauge (.002) 1¢ | 3,4&9 ft. widths, 100 ft. long 
4 Gauge (.004) 2¢ | 3,6, 10%, 12, 14, 16%, 20, 
6 Gauge (.006 3¢ 124, 28, 32 & 40 ft. widths 
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Take This Ad With To Your Local Hdwe., Lbr., implement Or Feed Dealer 
To Be Sure You Get Genuine Warp's COVERALL At These Low, Low Prices 
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Famous Men—Some 
Reminiscences, Legends 


By CLARENCE POE, Senior Editor and Board Chairman 


To me, George Washington has always seemed 
a little nearer our own time because The Progressive 
Farmer once had an advertising manager, James S. 
Craik, who was a descendant of the Dr. Craik who 
was Washington’s personal physician. I don’t think 
our Mr. Craik was very proud of the fact that his 
great-grandfather used blood-letting as a remedy on 
General Washington, although this practice was fol- 
lowed for a long time afterward, and in the case 
of my own grandfather who died in 1868. 


e Another Revolutionary hero about whom I heard 
a legend I have never seen in print was General 
Lafayette. He came to Raleigh from France in 
1826, almost 50 years after the Revolutionary War, 
and had apparently forgotten most of his English. 
A reception was given him (in a house which still 
stands near my own home) and whenever any guest 
was presented, Lafayette would ask, “Are you mar- 
ried?” Then, no matter whether the answer was 
yes or no, he would say heartily, “Lucky man!” All 
of which worked very well until a widower said, “I 
am sorry, my wife is dead.” Whereupon Lafayette, 
not understanding, still exclaimed, “Lucky man!” 


e According to a legend I have heard and believe 
reliable, the famous statesman, Nathaniel Macon 
(for whom Macon, Ga., and many another town or 
county was named around 1800-1850), when re- 
quested to give some advice to a young man, said, 
“Marry some girl the smoke of whose father’s chim- 
ney you can see from your own housetop.” 


e I recall seeing or hearing but one man who served 
in the Mexican War (1846). He was the eloquent 
Alabama educational leader, Dr. J. L. M. Curry. 


e Moving on to the Civil War period, I think espe- 
cially significant a statement once made to me by 
a Confederate leader who received from Gen. 
Robert E. Lee an order to attack, but told me that 
Lee, who had been so long a Union soldier himself, 
would not refer to the Union army as “the enemy,” 
but as “those people.” I used to know a University 
of South Carolina faculty member who had been 
on Lee’s faculty in what is now Washington and 
Lee University and told me this incident: Some 
student wanted to beg off for some violation of: the 
school rules, and made a pretty good case for him- 
self, but continued to ramble on with other semi- 
excuses. Whereupon, General Lee said, “Stop! One 
good excuse is always enough!” I also had a friend 
in Richmond, Va., who was present at Lee’s funeral 
and remembered especially the crossed stirrups on 
Lee’s horse that was led behind the hearse—a mili- 
tary custom that I myself saw repeated at the funeral 
of General Wheeler in Washington in 1906. 


e Another noted Confederate general who bore the 
Lee name was Gen. Stephen D. Lee. Like Robert 
E. Lee, he became a college president and was 
president of Mississippi A. & M. College when I 
met him and induced him to talk about his war ex- 
periences, to which he added this memorable 
conclusion: 

“As much courage and heroism as it took for 
our Southern people to live through the Civil War, 
it took far more to live through the long, hard years 
of Reconstruction.” 
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e I shall always treasure my mem- 
ory of Mrs. Stonewall Jackson 
whom I met at the home of her 
granddaughter long after the war 
(note Miss Hill’s review last month 
of the new book about her life)... . 
And of course I remember the wid- 
ow of Gen. W. D. Pender, herself 
a cousin of my mother’s—and [ still 
marvel at his having become one 
of the Confederacy’s most famous generals although 
he was only 29 when killed at Gettysburg. 


Dr. Poe 


e One distinguished friend I had as a young man 
was Judge Robert M. Douglas, a son of Stephen A. 
Douglas. Judge Douglas had served as secretary to 
President U. S. Grant, and told me that President 
Grant was not the “silent man” he was so often rep- 
resented as being, but a fairly free conversationalist. 


e About Jefferson Davis, a friend of mine who 
had seen him used to speak in these extravagant 
terms of Davis’ superb military bearing: “He was 
the only man I have ever seen who knew how to 
walk!” 


e I never saw William McKinley, but I once attend- 
ed a presentation of Richard Mansfield’s Henry V 
in New York when former President Benjamin Har- 
rison was present. I have seen every President since 
McKinley and have personally known most of them. 


e Woodrow Wilson I first met in 1911 and at once 
expressed my hope that he would become our next 
President. I have never forgotten his reply. After 
thanking me, he said, “Much as I appreciate the 
support you and others are giving me, it does not 
bring me a sense of elation, but rather of profound 
and sobering responsibility” — little dreaming how 
soon he would have to lead a bloody two-continent 
crusade which we then thought would indeed “make 
the world safe for democracy” and hoped would be 
“a war to end war.” I once rode horseback 28 miles 


IN the old Hebrew Books of the Apocrypha 
(which used to be printed in our Bibles be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments), there 
are numerous wise and beautiful passages 
which should still be read and remembered. 
One of especial eloquence and charm begins— 


Let us now praise famous men, and our 
fathers that begat us. 

The Lord hath wrought great glory by 
them through his great power from the 
beginning... 

All these were honored in their genera- 
tions, and were the glory of their times. 


In line with this passage, I decided to 
record this month some notable things about 
remarkable men I have had the privilege of 
knowing in a rather long life, or in other cases 
remarkable traditions I have heard but have 
never seen in print. If you would like more 
such reminiscences, write me. 


with a friend to hear Wilson speak at Chapel Hil|_ 
my top record for distance riding. 


e Some years earlier I had formed a friendship with 
Theodore Roosevelt which began when he had read 
an article of mine in the Atlantic Monthly, “Lynch. 
ing: A Southern View,” and had astonished me by 
writing to express his approbation. Later we met 
in person, and I was last to see and hear him in his 
campaign as the Bull Moose candidate for Pres. 
dent (his clothes definitely rumpled because he had 
not taken time from campaigning to get them 
pressed). He was defending his taking the Panama 


Canal Zone and said in words which I remember | 


: . . — 
substantially as follows: “For years Congress after 


Congress had been talking about the matter. I acted| 


and ended the talk.” His mother, of course, was q 
Georgian and he liked to say we should honor gol. 


diers of both North and South as “men who fought 


for the right as God gave them to see the right.” 


e During World War I, I served on a committee 
with former President William H. Taft in an or. 
ganization known as the League to Enforce Peace, 
My main recollection of him is that of a very jovial 
and somewhat Falstaffian man full of good stories, 
One—which I think he aimed at Teddy Roosevelt- 
was of a little girl who said, “I am the smartest gir] 
in school,” and when asked her authority, replied, 
“Nobody —I found it out myself!” Another Taft 
story was about a convivial friend who tumbled 
down the stairs at a party, but when offered help, 
pushed it aside and declared, “I always come down- 
stairs that way!” Another story (which I think Taft 
may have told at his own expense) was about an 
after-dinner speaker at a banquet. Shortly after the 
meal was over and the people were still gossiping 
happily with one another, the chairman leaned over 
to the speaker and asked, “Shall we have the speech 
now—or shall we let the people enjoy themselves a 
while longer?” 


e Of Herbert Hoover, I remember chiefly his wir- 
ing me to come to Washington for a conference 
about farm matters and how few definite ideas he 
seemed to have on any point except his dislike of 
criticism. 


e Of Franklin D. Roosevelt, whom I saw rather 
frequently, my recollection is that he always seemed 
vivacious, unhurried, and unworried. One of his 
closest friends, talking to me before World War II, 
said: “The only time we ever see a sign of trouble 


cross his face is when the possibility of future war | 
is mentioned.” In a discussion of farm problems, | | 
heard F. D. R. break into the conversation with a | 
story of the amusing experiences his wealthy father | 


had as a “gentleman farmer” who imported Alder- 
ney cattle (now called Guernsey, I believe). F. D. R. 


also gave me an admonition to Southern farmers | 


about marketing which is still worth repeating. “The 
best and best-flavored apples I have ever eaten in 
all my life,” he declared, “are the apples grown in 
your Southern Piedmont and mountain country—but 
I am never able to buy any in the North or at my 
Georgia home because apples from other regions are 
better graded, polished, packed, and displayed.” 


e A famous Republican leader whose friendship | 
long treasured was Gov. Frank O. Lowden of Illi- 
nois, who worked earnestly for farm relief, and 
might have won his party’s nomination for the 
Presidency but for some questionable activities pul 
sued without his knowledge by some of his sup- 
porters in the South. 


e I also had the privilege of knowing the only man 
three times nominated for President by the Demo- 
crats, William Jennings Bryan. Bryan told me that 
he gave credit to the Farmers’ Alliance for many 
the progressive ideas later adopted by both Demo- 
cratic and Republican leaders. I last saw Mr. Bryat 
when he was addressing a Rotary Club in Florida 
and remarked, “I am not a specialist; I am a ge 
eralist!” 
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W. R. Keels of Pinewood, S. C. grew 85 pounds more lint cot- 
ton per acre with AGRICO in a side-by-side fertilizer comparison. 





crop returns 


ofit per acre 
‘“‘Last year I compared 
AGRICO with another 
brand of fertilizer,’’ says 
Raymond Heath of 
Stokes, Pitt County,N.C. 


“On one side of a field, 

I used 1,600 pounds of 

= AGRICO FOR TOBACCO 

ae 3-9-9 per acre, and top- 

spac dressed with 100 pounds 

of AA Tobacco Topdresser 8-0-24 per acre. 

Alongside, I used the same rates and anal- 
yses of the other brand of fertilizer. 

“My aGrico-fertilized tobacco got off to 
a better start and during the entire season 
stayed from six to eight inches taller and 
had broader leaves. 

“The AGRICO side produced 1,765 pounds 
of tobacco per acre, which sold for $869.97 
per acre. The other side yielded only 1,499 
pounds per acre, bringing $729.88. AGRICO 
and AA cost me $2.88 less per acre to use, so 
my extra profit was $142.97 per acre.” 


4 








You, too, can increase your profits and crop yields 
with AGRICO®—the fertilizer formulated for each 
major crop and crop-producing area. And depend 
on the Agrico Soil Service to test your soil and 
make sound fertilizer recommendations. Contact 
your nearby Agrico agent today. 








‘l got 85 pounds more lint cotton and 
$28.96 extra profit per acre with AGRICO,’ 


says W. R. Keels of Pinewood, Sumter County, S. C. 


WANTED to find out if AGRICO would re- 

turn me higher profits than the brand 
of fertilizer I had been using,’ says W. R. 
Keels of Pinewood, Sumter County, S. C. 

‘When planting, I used 500 pounds of 
AGRICO 3-12-12 per acre on one side of a 
field, and the other brand of 3-12-12 fer- 
tilizer at the same rate alongside. 

“The entire field came up to a good 
stand and grew off fast and uniform. 
When the bolls started to mature, I 
noticed that the aGrico-fertilized cotton 


$75 extra income per acre 
from apple crop 


**T’ve used AGRICO in my 
orchard for a number of 
years with outstanding 
results and last year was 
no exception,’ says H. 
Ray Butler of 703 South 
Stewart St., Winchester, 
Frederick County, Va. 


“T applied one pound 
of AGRICO FOR FRUIT 
10-6-4 for each years’ growth of the tree. 
This paid off at harvest when I got an aver- 
age of 15 cents more per bushel than the 
going market price. This alone amounted to 
$75 extra income per acre. 


‘“‘What’s more, some blocks produced 1,000 
bushels of choice York apples per acre. Local 
processors contracted for 57,000 bushels even 
before harvest began. In the current Fred- 
erick County Quality Apple Production con- 
test we won first place in field exhibits and 
two blue ribbons in the Golden Delicious 
and Red Delicious variety contests.” 
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H. Ray Butler 
Winchester, Va. 











Th American 
Agricultural 
chemical 


fruited heavier, with extra large bolls and 
practically no immature or false bolls... 
and that the foliage stayed green longer. 


“T harvested 85 pounds more lint cot- 
ton per acre from the AGRICO side and 
sold it for 35 cents per pound. Deducting 
the 79 cents more per acre that AGRICO 
cost to use, I made an extra profit of 
$28.96 per acre. This side-by-side com- 
parison settled my question about brands 

. AGRICO is the best fertilizer that 


money can buy.” 


“T wanted to know if a 
split application of fer- 
tilizer, in the drill and 
topdressed, was profit- 
able on my wheat,”’ says 
Charles Holt of Route 1, 
Elkton, Cecil Co., Md. 


*“When planting, I used 
300 pounds of AGRICO 
FOR GRAIN 5-10-10 per 
acre in the drill. The following Spring I top- 
dressed with 250 pounds of AGRICO FOR TOP- 
DRESSING 10-10-10 per acre, except for a 
strip through the middle. 


“The wheat topdressed with AGRICO was 
taller and better stooled. It produced 41 
bushels of wheat and 4,326 pounds of straw. 
That’s 11 bushels more grain and 1,898 more 
pounds of straw per acre than the area not 
topdressed. At $1.90 a bushel for grain, and 
$25 a ton for straw, I made a net gain of 
$37.17 after deducting the $7.45 per acre 
AGRICO FOR TOPDRESSING cost to use.”’ 
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hak 


Charles Holt 
Elkton, Md. 
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Editorial 


| lewpoint 


Will Farmers Become Mere Hired Hands? 


Eutsewnere in this issue (page 46), Earl 
Crouse of Doane Agricultural Service discusses con- 
tract farming and vertical integration. 

This is a development that farmers need to 
watch closely. It promises to make a big change 
down on the farm—a change that may affect the 
lives of farm people as significantly as did the trac- 
tor early in the century, and more recently, irriga- 
tion. Some are much troubled about this develop- 
ment and are asking the question: “Will it make 
mere hired hands of American farmers?” 


What vertical integration does is to link together 
under one management all the operations that carry 
a food product from the farm to the retail store, 
including its growing, processing, and marketing. 
The broiler industry is the example of contract farm- 
ing and vertical integration with which we are most 
familiar. Many have heard the story of the fabulous 
Jesse Jewell of Gainesville, Ga., a smalltown feed 
dealer who used vertical integration to build a veri- 
table broiler empire. Jewell was one of the first to 
bring all the broiler operations under one head. He 
contracts with growers to produce broilers with his 
feed and medicines, and then he processes and sells 
them to retail chains. In the broiler industry, the 
independent grower has about disappeared. Broiler 
producers had to become cogs in this mass produc- 
tion set-up or go out of business. Now we are hear- 
ing a lot about multiple-farrowing contracts and pig 
parlors, which are the first indications of vertical 
integration in the hog business. 


But we believe many thousand farmers who 
have been proud to say, “I am my own boss,” will 
not wish to exchange their present freedom for the 
benefits of vertical integration. However, they 
shouldn’t underestimate the strength of the vertical 
integration movement. If vertical integration of 
many farm products is on the way, then farmers 
must decide this question: 

1) Will we as farmers organize cooperatives to 
do highly skillful vertical integration, thus hiring 
businessmen to do the job for us, but maintaining 
our freedom of action and control with the profits 
coming to us... or will we 2) let businessmen hire 
us to become cogs in a “vertically integrated” pro- 
gram with no say-so in the operation of the business 
and no share in the profits? 


The movement can go either of two ways, or 
perhaps divide into two ways: 

1) As the broiler industry has gone with growers 
hiring out to businessmen like Jesse Jewell (we are 
not condemning this development; some argue it 
was the only way our huge broiler industry could 
have been developed) or— 

2) The cooperative way, which is the route the 
egg producers of Central California have taken in 
vertically integrating their business. Members of 
the “Poultry Producers of Central California” are 
processing 100,000 dozen eggs every 24 hours and 
carrying them from their own farms to retail out- 
lets at a cost of 6 to 8 cents a dozen. They have 
vertically integrated their business of, by, and for 
themselves and are reaping its profits. 

The vertical integration plan may appear to 
relieve growers of some risks. But we should never 
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forget the general rule that “those who take the 
risks reap the profits’—and that the more steps farm 
producers can take in bringing their products closer 
to consumers, the greater their opportunities for 
profit. But greater efficiency in both production and 
marketing are necessary in any case. 


What 60% Parity 
Would Mean 


In his special message to Congress on agriculture, 
President Eisenhower seemed a bit mixed up. He 
admitted we have surpluses, but recommended that 
farmers be allowed to plant more acres. What we 
need to do is to consume more, not produce more. 

But the worst of all the President’s recommen- 
dations is his suggestion that Congress lower price 
supports on basic commodities to a minimum of 60% 
of parity and give Secretary Benson a freer hand in 
setting them. At present, supports on these com- 
modities can’t be dropped below 75%. 

Soon after Mr. Benson took office, he suggested 
that price supports be used only as “disaster relief.” 
Evidently he hasn’t changed his opinion. Supports 
as low as 60% of parity are indeed “disaster relief” 
and nothing more. USDA’s “Agricultural Prices” 
shows that the farm price level fell no lower than 
53% of parity in June 1932, the depth of the depres- 
sion. And for the entire year of 1932, a most dis- 
astrous year for farmers, the parity ratio was 61. 


Danger to Cotton Farmers 
THere is another tremendous threat for Southern 


cotton growers in the following recent statement by 
Dr. George W. Campbell of the University of Ari- 


-What Can I Do for Peace? 


AFTER reading, “Peace Conferences or War 
Corpses—Which?” on page 152 last month, numer- 
ous interested readers are asking what rank-and-file 
people can do for more urgent peace efforts. We 


suggest the following: 


1. Write to your Senators and Congressmen. 
You might even send this February article to one 


of them with your approval. 


2. Write letters to the papers and magazines 
you subscribe for, urging stronger peace efforts. 
Such “Letters to the Editor” are widely recognized 
as reflecting the grassroots opinions of the people. 

8. Get your church and other organizations to 
write letters and resolutions, and ask your minister 
to remind his congregation every now and then to 


write such letters. 


The need for doing all these things is vital. As 
President Eisenhower himself recently said: “We 
could make no more tragic mistake than merely to 
concentrate on military strength. For if we did only 
this, the future would hold nothing for the world 


but an Age of Terror.” 


zona: “I'd like to see planting controls eliminated” 
he said. “Our big, highly industrialized, heavily 
capitalized cotton farms in Arizona can hold their 
own in a free market. We produce cotton for 15 
cents to 18 cents a pound; our Southeastern com. 
petitors are up in the 23-cent to 24-cent range.” 

And, of course, what is true of Arizona is true 
in even greater degree of California. With their 
“big, highly industrialized, heavily capitalized cot. 
ton farms” they need little labor and can make quick 
profits on the extra machines they would need jn 
order to increase their crops. Allowing California 
and Arizona to plant limitless acreages in cotton 
would not only be an economic disaster to the South, 
but a human disaster of tragic proportions to the 
men and women on our small cotton farms. In a 
recent message to Congress, the President said, 
“Price supports have scant meaning to a farmer 
with little to sell.” We should say rather that if a 
farmer has little to sell because of small acreage or 
poor crops, price supports may have more meaning 
for him than for more fortunate persons. 

If America is to keep ahead of communism in 
the struggle for world domination, the underprivi- 
leged peoples of Asia and Africa must realize that 
American industry has a heart. We must protect 
“the right of the little man to live.” If an increase 
in cotton acreage is to be given this year, the South- 
ern small farmer should have prior consideration in 
any allotments that are made. 


Plan For More Happiness 


Tuis month we should like to stress the value of 
family cooperation for greater happiness in 1958. 
Father, mother, boys, and girls should plan together 
to make farm operations most profitable and satis- 
factory. 

And along with such family cooperation, why 
not also have neighborhood cooperation? Why not 
have all the neighbors come together in a meeting 
this month and discuss what crop and livestock 
products can be most profitably produced and mar- 
keted—individually or cooperatively—and then try 
to have the community united for excellence of 
quality as well as economical production? 

Then why not plan to wind up 1958 with a com- 
munity fair to show the most notable exhibits from 

the farms, homes, and from young people’s 
work? Very little money is needed for such a 
fair. Receiving a blue ribbon may give the 
recipient as much pleasure as a cash award. 

Next, why not try for more recreation this 
year? For example, a group of neighbors 
might arrange to take a trip together to some 
point of interest or to see what farmers in 
some other county or state are doing—and 
make stronger friendships along the way. 
Hunting and fishing trips could also be con- 
sidered. 

A community recreation center will in- 
crease farm happiness almost anywhere. Base- 
ball, basketball, tennis, and other outdoor 
games may be provided for, along with almost 
any number of indoor games. Four-H, FHA, 
and FFA meetings will give pleasure to the 
younger people. And certainly every church 
as well as every school should have a recrea- 
tion program. 

Last, but not least, it is time now to pro- 
vide for more beauty everywhere —in and 
about the home, on the roadsides, and at 
churches and schools—as urged in our articles 
by John Harris and L. A. Niven. Crepe myrtle, 
mimosa, althea, and hibiscus are all favore 
by our climate. Fortunately, they require lit- 
tle care except fertilizing and mulching. 
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FILL YOUR APPLICATOR TANK with 


ARCADIAN’ Nitrogen Solutions and 
take off across your field applying a com- 
bination of quick-acting and long-lasting 
nitrogen to your crops as fast as you want 
to drive your tractor. All you lift is the 
end of a hose. Pumps and machinery do 
the work. ARCADIAN Nitrogen Solu- 
tions are ideal for top-dressing or side- 
dressing crops that need extra nitrogen. 
The liquid nitrogen soaks quickly into the 
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It’s easy to side-dress with ARCADIAN Nitrogen 
applied with dribble tubes or injected 
into the soil. Feeds cotton, corn and other row crops 


Solutions, 


get-up-and-grow nitrogen! 





Here is your nitrogen filling station. Your 


NITROGEN 
SOLUTIONS 











soil to start crops fast and then keep sup- 
plying them with grow power until big 
yields are matured. 

Your crops make money and you save 
time and labor when you use ARCADIAN 
Nitrogen Solutions. With simple, eco- 
nomical equipment, you can apply nitro- 
gen to many acres per day. Use this 
modern, low-cost, time-saving way to 
make crops pay! Apply ARCADIAN 
Nitrogen Solutions yourself or get your 
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ARCADIAN Supplier to do it for you. © 
He will rent you an applicator or apply 
your Solutions at low cost. Contact him 
today, or write the nearest office below 
for information. 


Fill up and grow with ARCADIAN 


Nitrogen Solutions, 


NITROGEN DIVISION 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
HOPEWELL, VA. * RALEIGH, N. C. 

COLUMBIA 1, S. C. * ATLANTA 3, GA. * MEMPHIS 9, TENN. 








ARCADIAN Nitrogen Solutions flow to the field from the tank through dribble tubes along 
the boom. This wide-boom applicator top-dresses many acres per day the easy way. 
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ARCADIAN Supplier pumps Solutions into a truck 
tank for fast delivery to your farm. The hose does 
the work here and on your farm. * 






_ Urea, ——— et Liquid Ammonium Nitrate Nitrate and Ammonia Nit’ 2 n 
Copyright 1958 by Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical & Dye ©. °08 

















